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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


NOTICE. 


[The  Board  of  Education  hereby  asks  parents,  pupils,  and 
teachers  to  -read  carefully  the  Rules  and  Regulations  as 
adopted  for  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  earnestly 
requests  their  hearty  support  in  making  these  Rules 
effective.] 


GENERAL  RULES. 

v 

I.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  on  the 
first  Tuesday  evening  in  each  month,  beginning  at  8  p.  m. 
from  May  till  November,  and  at  7  p.  m.  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

II.  The  school  year  shall  consist  of  eight  and  one-balf 
months  of  twenty-two  days  each,  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  Fall  Term  shall  begin  the  first  Monday  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  continue  until  the  holiday  vacation. 

The  Winter  Term  shall  begin  the  first  Monday  after  New 
Year,  and  continue  till  the  last  Friday  in  March. 

After  a  vacation  of  one  week,  the  Spring  Term  shall 
begin  and  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

III.  All  directions  of  the  Board,  both  to  teachers  and 
pupils,  shall  be  communicated  through  the  Superintendent ; 
also  any  complaints  against  the  general  management  of  the 
school  or  any  department  thereof. 

IV.  The  morning  session  shall  begin  at  9  o’clock  and 
close  at  12  o’clock.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  1:30 
and  close  at  4  o’clock.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  ten  minutes 
during  each  session. 
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RULES  and  regulations, 

The  primary  departments  may  close  each  session  twenty 
minutes  earlier. 

V.  The  school  rooms  shall  be  opened  for  the  reception ' 
of  pupils  twenty  minutes  before  the  beginning-  of  each 
session. 

VI.  All  non-resident  pupils  shall  pay,  in  advance  each 
term,  at  the  rate  of  $18.00  per  year  in  the  High  School,  $15.00 
per  year  in  the  Grammar  Department,  and  $12.00  per  year  in 
the  other  departments. 

The  Superintendent  shall  collect  the  above  fees  and 
report  the  same  to  the  Board. 

VII.  Each  teacher  may  give  his  pupils  a  half-day  holi¬ 
day  when  he  has  had  forty  half-days  without  absence  or  tar¬ 
diness,  the  time  to  be  spent  by  the  teacher  in  visiting 
schools. 

VIII.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  years,  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  the  school  district, 
have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  public  schools ;  but  no 
child  whose  residence  is  not  in  the  district,  or  who  has  only 
a  temporary  residence  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
school,  shall  be  received  in  any  department  of  the  school 
without  paying,  in  advance,  the  amount  of  tuition  required 
by  the  Board. 

IX.  There  may  be  a  public  examination  in  all  the 
grades  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  examination  may  be 
either  oral  or  written. 


DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  and  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  made  by  them. 

II.  He  shall  superintend  the  classification  and  grading 
in  the  several  departments,  examine  new  pupils,  and  assign 
them  to  their  grades. 
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III.  He  shall  visit  each  department  as  often  as  his  duties 
will  permit ;  carefully  observe  the  teaching-  and  discipline  of 
each  teacher,  making-  such  suggestions  and  giving  such 
instructions  to  the  teachers  as  may  seem  best. 

IV.  He  shall  call  the  teachers  together,  at  any  con¬ 
venient  time,  for  consultation  or  instruction  in  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

V.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  school 
buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  out-buildings  and  grounds, 
and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

To  this  end  he  shall  direct  the  janitor  in  his  work. 

VI.  He  shall  conduct  or  direct  the  examinations  for 
promotion,  and  grant  certificates  of  promotion  to  those  who 
make  an  average  of  70,  or  above,  in  each  study  pursued  by 
the  class. 

VII.  The  promotions  are  to  be  made  at  regular  time, 
but  a  pupil  may  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  at  any  time 
when  he  can  pass  examinations  for  that  grade. 

A  pupil  may  also  be  placed  in  a  lower  grade  at  any  time 
when  he  is  not  making  equal  progress  with  his  class. 

VIII.  He  may  close  the  schools  one-half  hour  earlier,  as 
often  as  he  thinks  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  teachers’ 
meetings. 

IX.  He  shall  sign  all  orders  for  supplies  for  the  different 
departments. 

X.  He  shall  attend  all  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board. 

He  shall  leave  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  all  the  grades 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

XI.  With  the  advice  of  the  Board,  he  may  make  such 
variations  in  these  regulations  as  seem  best  for  the  school. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS, 


DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

I.  When  a  teacher  receives  notice  of  his  election,  he 
shall  accept  or  decline  the  offer  by  stating-  the  same  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Board,  in  writing,  within  ten  days  after  receiving 
the  notice,  unless  an  extension  of  time  be  granted  by  the  vote 
of  the  Board. 

An  acceptance  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  signing 
a  contract  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  set 
forth  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

A  teacher  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  for  incompetency 
or  neglect  of  duty. 

II.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  in  their  respective  rooms 
at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the  opening  of  each  session. 

III.  They  shall  give  their  personal  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  good  order  in  the  halls  and  stairways,  and 
shall  have  control  over  all  pupils  while  passing  in  or  out. 
They  are  also  expected  to  observe  the  conduct  of  pupils  on 
the  play-grounds  and  report  all  misconduct  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

IV.  They  shall  .see  that  their  pupils  leave  the  school 
grounds  immediately  after  the  close  of  each  session. 

V.  They  shall  observe,  punctually,  the  time  for  opening 
and  closing  school,  and  shall  not  dismiss  any  department 
before  the  usual  time  unless  by  permission  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

VI.  They  shall  inform  the  Superintendent  in  case  of 
sickness,  or  necessary  absence,  that  he  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  procure  a  substitute. 

VII.  They  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  as  he  may  require,  and  send  such  reports  to  parents  as  he 
may  think  best  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

VIII.  They  shall  meet,  at  the  call  of  the  .Superintend¬ 
ent,  for  mutual  consultation  in  regard  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  school,  modes  of  discipline,  modes  of  instruction,  etc. 
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IX.  Each  teacher  shall  make  out  a  program  of  recita¬ 
tions,  and  place  the  same  in  a  suitable  place  upon  the  black¬ 
board.  He  shall  also  furnish  the  Superintendent  with  a  copy 
of  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  first  week,  and  notify  him  of 
any  change  thereafter. 

X.  All  requests  for  supplies  should  be  given  in  writing 
to  the  Superintendent. 


DUTIES  OF  PUPILS. 

I.  When  pupils  enter  school  they  shall  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  the  proper  text-books.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  school  without  the  necessary  books  longer  than 
one  week  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the  parents. 

II.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  on  or  about  the  school 
grounds  before  half-fast  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  one 
o'  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

III.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  before  the 
regular  time  without  permission  from  the  teacher,  such  per¬ 
mission  to  be  given  only  in  case  of  sickness,  request  from 
parents,  or  urgent  necessity. 

IY.  Pupils  who  shall  be  guilty  of  defacing  or  injuring 
any  of  the  school  property  whatever,  shall  pay  in  full  all 
damages,  in  default  of  which  they  shall  be.  suspended  from 
school,  and  be  admitted  only  on  payment  for  the  same. 

V.  No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious 
disease,  or  coming  from  a  family  where  such  disease  prevails, 
shall  be  received  or  continued  in  the  school. 

VI.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  who 
shall  make  use  of  profane  or  obscene  language,  written  or 
oral,  or  who  is  habitually  tardy  or  truant,  or  guilty  of  open 
disobedience  in  any  form. 

Quarreling  and  fighting  are  strictly  forbidden. 

In  all  cases  where  the  conduct  and  habits  of  a  pupil  are 
found  to  be  injurious  to  his  associates,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Superintendent  to  suspend  him. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS, 

VII.  By  an  absence  to  the  amount  of  six  half  days  in 
four  consecutive  weeks,  without  an  excuse  satisfying  the 
teacher  that  such  absences  were  occasioned  by  sickness  or 
urgent  necessity ,  a  pupil  shall  be  suspended  from  the  school. 
In  application  of  this  rule,  two  tardinesses  shall  be  counted 
equivalent  to  one  absence. 

No  pupil,  thus  suspended,  shall  be  reinstated  until  the 
parent  or  guardian  shall  give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
Board  that  his  attendance  will  be  regular  thereafter. 

VIII.  Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  from  any  of  the 
examinations  of  his  class,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  advance 
in  the  studies  of  his  grade  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination. 

IX.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  use  tobacco  or  chewing 
gum,  in  any  of  its  forms,  in  or  about  the  school  buildings  or 
grounds. 

X.  Pupils  must  be  neat  and  tidy  in  their  personal 
appearance.  Any  pupil  who  comes  to  school  without  having 
given  reasonable  attention  to  cleanliness,  may  be  sent  home 
to  receive  proper  care. 

XI.  All  pupils  shall  be  required  to  go  home  for  their 
dinners,  unless,  on  account  of  the  distance  or  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  it  would  be  injurious  for  them  to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  permitted  to  remain  at  noon,  shall  be  held 
for  a  strict  observance  of  good  order. 

XII.  No  pupil  shall  be  excused  from  taking  the  work  in 
the  regular  order  without  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

No  pupil  shall  be  excused  from  attendance  for  the  full  day 
without  a  written  or  personal  request  from  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

XIII.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  any  books, 
periodicals,  papers,  etc.,  foreign  to  school  work. 

XIV.  No  pupil  shall  be  promoted  whose  average  is 
below  70  in  any  of  his  studies,  until  he  can  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination. 

No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  graduate  whose  standing  is 
below  70  in  any  study. 
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DUTIES  OF  JANITOR. 

I.  He  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  and  shall  have  the  care,  and  be  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  school  building’s,  outhouses  and  grounds.  He 
shall  keep  the  walks  and  steps  free  from  snow  and  ice. 

II.  He  shall  have  full  charg-e  of  the  heating  apparatus, 
build  fires  in  the  grates,  and  have  the  rooms  properly  heated 
by  8:30  a.  m. 

III.  He  shall  sweep  all  the  rooms,  halls  and  stairways 
every  day,  and  carefully  remove  the  dust  from  all  the  school 
furniture  with  a  cloth  or  dusting  brush  the  next  morning. 
He  shall  also  keep  the  chalk  ledges  free  from  dust. 

The  lower  hall  may  be  swept  after  each  intermission,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  it  clean  and  tidy. 

IV.  He  shall  scrub  all  the  floors,  halls  and  stairways,  at 
least,  once  every  four  weeks,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

V.  He  shall  supply  the  dressing  rooms  with  water,  and 
see  that  the  waste  water  is  emptied  at  the  proper  time. 

He  shall  also  see  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cups 
at  the  well. 

VI.  During  the  winter  and  spring  vacation,  he  shall 
clean  the  windows  and  woodwork,  and  dust  the  walls,  ceilings 
and  pictures. 

VII.  He  shall  keep  the  outbuildings  neat  and  clean, 
scrubbing  them  thoroughly  at  least  once  a  month. 

VIII.  He  shall  make,  as  far  as  he  can,  any  slight  repairs 
in  and  about  the  school  buildings. 

IX.  He  shall  regulate  the  clocks  twice  a  week,  or  oftener 
if  necessary. 

X.  He  shall  see  that  the  windows  and  doors  are  securely 
fastened,  and  shall  not  allow  boys  to  congregate  on  the  school 
grounds  at  unseasonable  hours. 

XI.  He  shall  assist  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  in 
maintaining  police  regulations  around  the  school  premises, 
and  report,  promptly,  any  violation  of  the  rules. 
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COURSE  OR  STUDY, 


COURSE  OF  STUDY* 


FIRST  PRIMARY. 

B  CUASS. 

Reading ,  Fall  Term . 

Cyr’s  Primer,  pp.  1-25. 

Riverside  Primer,  pp.  1-25. 

First  Weeks  in  School,  pp.  1-20. 

Memory  Gems. 

Reading ,  Winter  Term. 

Cyr’s  Primer,  pp.  25-75. 

Riverside  Primer,  pp.  26-62. 

Finish  First  Weeks  in  School. 

Memory  Gems. 

Reading ,  Spring  Term. 

Cyr’s  Primer,  completed. 

Riverside  Primer,  pp.  62  111. 

Sticknev’s  First  Reader,  pp.  1-25. 

Memory  Gems. 

Number ,  Fall  and  Winter. 

Began  Number  7th  week. 

Combinations  through  six. 

(a)  Addition  and  subtraction  tables  3-6,  oral  and  written. 
(£)  Exact  multiplication  and  division,  product  and 
dividend  not  to  exceed  6. 

(c)  Yz  of  1,  2,  4,  and  6 ;  }i  of  1,  3,  and  6. 

(d)  Roman  Numerals  through  6. 

(<?)  Concrete  problems. 

( f)  Compound  numbers,  liquid  measure,  inches  in  foot, 
feet  in  yard,  yards  in  rod ;  learned  by  actual  measurement. 
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Number,  Spring  Term. 

(a)  All  combinations  through  ten.  • 

( b )  J/z,  bo,  1-5  of  numbers  to  ten. 

(c)  Tables  of  liquid  measure;  U.  S.  money;  part  of  long 
measure ;  dry  measure. 

(i d )  Addition  of  single  columns  of  numbers,  sum  not  to 
exceed  ten. 

(tf)  Concrete  problems. 

( /)  Roman  numerals  to  ten. 

Language,  Fall  Term. 

Encourage  children  to  talk.  Correct  common  errors  of 
speech.  Let  them  describe  objects  and  pictures.  Tell  the 
Literature  Stories.  Written  work  :  Copying  and  dictation  of 
short  sentences  from  reading  and  stories. 

Language,  Winter  Term. 

Oral  work  :  Talk  about  objects  and  pictures.  Reproduce 
stories.  Pupils  use  complete  statements.  As  the  mistakes 
made  by  children  are  chiefly  in  the  use  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns,  of  familiar  irregular  verbs,  such  as  see,  say,  write,  do, 
and  of  the  plurals  of  nouns,  frequent  drills  should  be  given 
by  asking  questions  the  answers  to  which  will  involve  the 
correct  use  of  the  required  forms. 

Written  work  : 

(a)  As  in  first  term. 

( b )  Writing  children’s  names. 

(c)  Use  of  period,  capitals,  and  interrogation  point. 

(i d )  Make  literature  and  science  the  basis  for  this  work. 

Language,  Spring  Term. 

Continue  work  of  last  term. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  spelling  should  be  done  by  writing 
the  words.  Spell  orally  both  by  letter  and  sound.  Give 
attention  to  division  of  words  into  syllables  in  order  to  secure 
good  pronunciation.  Copying  and  dictation. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY, 


Writing. 

Paper  properly  ruled.  Vertical  writing.  Practice  on 
simple  letters.  Give  attention  to  proper  position  of  body  and 
hand. 

Literature,  Fall  Term . 

The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Anxious  Leaf. 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 

The  Little  Match  Girl. 

The  Aunts  and  the  Grasshoppers. 

Literature ,  Winter  Term. 

The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Four  Musicians. 

The  Unhappy  Pine  Tree. 

Cinderella. 

The  Coal,  the  Bean  and  the  Straw. 

Literature ,  Spring  Term. 

The  Ugly  Duckling. 

The  Apple  Branch. 

The  Bird  with  No  Name. 

The  Pea  Blossoms. 

Nature  Study ,  Fall  Term. 

Insects.  Seeds :  dissemination  by  winds,  currents,  and 
animals.  Life  history  of  cow,  dog,  sheep.  Trees  :  prepara¬ 
tion  for  winter  as  shown  by  leaves,  sap,  and  buds.  Gather¬ 
ing  of  leaves.  Seek  to  associate  with  the  literature. 

Nature  Study ,  Winter  Term. 

Study  and  comparison  of  pines,  hemlock,  fir,  spruce,  and 
arbor  vitae.  Home  and  coverings  of  animals  :  squirrel,  rab¬ 
bit,  rat,  mouse.  Consult  County  Manual  and  Guide  and 
Jackman’s  Nature  Study. 
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Nature  Study ,  Spring  Term. 

Planting- of  seeds.  Trees  :  apple,  cherry,  plum,  etc.;  wood, 
bark,  branching-,  buds,  leaves,  flower,  fruit.  Birds :  chicken, 
robin,  woodpecker. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene . 

Work  to  be  done  in  grades  1-5  in  physiolog-y,  hygiene, 
and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

1.  Parts  of  human  body  and  their  uses.  2.  Breathing. 
3.  The  blood.  4.  The  principal  bones.  5.  The  five  senses 
and  their  organs. 

Hygiene  of  eating,  sleeping,  breathing ;  perspiration  and 
cleanliness ;  care  of  teeth.  Have  pupils  keep  note-books. 
Develop  the  following  topics  : 

AlyCOHOIylC  DRINKS,  TOBACCO,  AND  OTHER  NARCOTICS. 

1.  Effect  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  on  the  Bones. 

1.  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Muscles. 

2.  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  Strength. 

3.  Effect  of  Tobacco  on  the  Muscles. 

1.  Artificial  Drinks. 

1.  Ferments  and  what  they  do. 

2.  What  Alcohol  is. 

3.  Alcohol  and  water  contrasted. 

4.  The  Alcoholic  Appetite. 

5.  The  Eaw  of  Fermentation. 

6.  The  Evils  of  Cider-drinking. 

7.  Wine  and  why  it  should  be  avoided. 

8.  Beer : 

a.  Its  Origin. 

b.  Its  Relation  to  Drunkenness. 

c.  Its  Effect  on  Physical  Appearance. 

d.  Its  Effect  on  the  Moral  Nature. 

9.  Differences  in  the  Process  of  Bread-making 
and  Beer-making. 

10.  Distilled  Eiquors. 

1.  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Stomach  Digestion. 

2.  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Eiver. 

3.  Effect  of  Tobacco  on  Digestion. 


1.  The  Bones. 


2.  The  Muscles. 


3.  What  we  eat  and 
drink. 


I  : 


4.  Origin  and  Nature 
of  Fermented  Drinks. 


5.  How  Digestion  goes 
on. 
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Course  or  study, 


How  Alcohol  gets  into  the  Blood. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Circulation. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  upon  the  Heart. 

Effect  of  Tobacco  on  the  Heart. 

7.  How  and  Why  We  J  Effect  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  upon  the  Air- 


Breathe. 

Passages. 

9 

8. 

How  the  Body  is 

i  1. 

Alcohol  and  the  Bodily  Heat. 

Covered. 

!  2* 

Effect  of  Tobacco  upon  the  Skin. 

1. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Nervous  System. 

2. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on  Will. 

3. 

Inherited  Craving  for  Alcohol. 

4. 

Tobacco  and  its  Use. 

9. 

The  Nervous  System.  < 

5. 

6. 

Effect  of  Tobacco  upon  Young  People. 
Cigarettes  and  the  Harm  they  do. 

7. 

Tobacco  from  a  Moral  Point  of  View. 

8. 

Opium. 

9. 

Practical  Points  about  Opium. 

10. 

Chloral  and  Other  Poisons. 

10. 

The  Five  Gateways 

Effect  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  on  the 

of  Knowledge. 

Special  Senses. 

Dr awing,  A  and  B  Classes. 

Draw  objects  suggested  by  other  lessons.  Draw  from 
objects  and  pictures.  Teach  the  simple  type  forms,  sphere, 
cube,  cylinder,  circle,  square,  oblong.  Nature  forms  of  like 
type.  Color  lessons. 

Prang’s  Primary  Manual. 


6.  The  Blood. 


r  i. 

J  2. 
i  3‘ 

l  4. 


FIRST  PRIMARY. 

A  CLASS. 

Reading ,  Fall  Term. 

Harper’s  First,  to  p.  75. 

Riverside  Primer,  pp.  100-150. 
Memory  Gems. 
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Reading ,  Winter  Term . 

Harper’s  First,  75-100. 

Riverside  Primer,  completed. 

Stickney’s  First  Reader,  pp.  25-75. 

Memory  Gems. 

Reading,  Spring  Term . 

Harper’s  First,  completed. 

Stickney’s  First  Reader,  completed. 

Memory  Gems. 

Kxercises  in  Sight  Reading,  pp.  1-50. 

Ntimber,  Fall  Term. 

Combinations  through  fifteen. 

(a)  Forty-five  facts  of  addition. 


1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

7 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

7 

6 

5 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

9 

8 

7 

6 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1  ^ 

-L  ±4 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

00 

7 

6 

9 

8 

7 

9 

8 

7 

9 

7 

9 

8 

9 

9 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

9 

•  (b)  Addition  of  single  columns  of  numbers,  sums  not  to 

exceed  fifteen. 

(c)  Recognition  of  all  numbers  up  to  100  as  composed 
of  tens  and  units. 

Id)  Addition  of  columns  of  numbers,  sum  of  no  column 
to  exceed  nine. 

(e)  Subtraction  in  two-place  numbers  where  no  figure 
in  the  subtrahend  exceeds  the  corresponding  figure  in  the 
minuend. 

(/)  Multiplication  tables  of  2’s  and  10’s. 
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course:  or  study, 


(g)  Exact  divisions  of  all  numbers  2-15.  Terms, 
divisor,  dividend,  and  quotient  taught. 

{/i)  Fractions  >4  of  all  numbers^2-15.  Illustrated  with 
objects. 

(/)  Figures  1-100. 

(/)  Measurements.  Liquid  Measure.  Dry  Measure. 
Time  tables. 

(k)  Concrete  problems. 

(/)  Picturing  problems,  as  7  pints  —  3  quarts  and  1  pt. 
(m)  Addition  and  subtraction  tables  through  fifteen. 

Number ,  Winter  Term . 

( a )  Review  forty-five  facts  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

( b )  Review  of  (Jb)  of  last  term.  Work  continued  through 
twenty. 

(c)  Review  of  (c),  (7),  and  (e)  of  last  term. 

(f)  Review  of  multiplication  tables  2’s  and  10’s.  Take 
in  advance  3’s  and  5’s. 

(g-)  Review  of  (^)  of  last  term  and  advance  through  20. 

(h)  Review  of  (h)  of  last  term  ;  continue  through  20. 

y?>  of  1,  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  and  18. 

X  of  1,  4,  8,  12,  16,  20. 

1-5  of  1,  5,  10,  15,  20. 

Ye  of  1,  6,  12,  18. 

1-7  of  1,  7,  14. 

Y  of  1,  8,  16. 

1-9  of  1,  9,  18. 

1-10  of  1,  10,  20. 

(7)  Review  (y)  of  last  term. 

(/)  Review  (/)  of  last  term.  Take  table  of  U.  S.  money. 
First  three  facts  of  long  measure  and  avoirdupois  weight. 

( k )  Concrete  problems. 

(7)  Picturing  of  problems. 
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Number,  Spring  Term. 

( a )  Review  of  all  that  has  been  taught. 

(jb)  Roman  notation  to  L — thus,  37=XXXVII. 

(c)  Ret  pupils  prepare  concrete  problems  from  such 
expressions  as  :  $6-f  $4=r$10. 

(d)  Drill  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  columns 
of  figures.  Pupils  trained  to  name  results  only. 

(e)  Making  change,  using  real  money. 

Language,  Fall  Term. 

{a)  Continue  work  as  in  third  term. 

(Jj)  Make  use  of  reading  books  for  this  work. 

(c)  Continue  practice  in  use  of  capitals  and  terminal 
marks. 

(d)  Teach  use  of  capitals  in  names  of  days  of  the  week 
and  months  of  the  year. 

Language,  Winter  Term. 

(< a )  Same  as  previous  work. 

Conversation,  copying,  dictation,  reproduction,  and 
composition. 

Language,  Spring  Term . 

Much  oral  work.  The  teacher  must  have  a  logical  plan 
for  developing  through  questions  the  subject  matter  of  each 
lesson  on  an  object,  picture  or  story.  Lead  the  child  to  talk 
freely.  Lead  the  children  to  gain  the  power  to  read  silently 
and  then  tell  in  their  own  words  what  they  have  read. 

All  written  work  must  be  neat,  * 

Spelling. 

See  suggestions  for  B  class. 

Writing. 

Vertical.  Copying  from  blackboard. 

Literature,  Fall  Term . 

Golden  Rod  and  Aster,  from  Fairy  Land  of  Flowers. 
Mondamin,  from  Hiawatha. 

How  the  Mole  Became  Blind,  from  Cox. 

« 

The  Brown  Thrush. 
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COURSE  OR  STUDY, 


The  Rain  Drop. 

Thanksgiving-  Stories,  Christmas  Stories. 

Literature ,  Winter  Term . 

The  Snow  Flake. 

Prometheus. 

Hiawatha’s  Fasting. 

Seven  Times  One. 

Indian  Life — Life  of  Hiawatha. 

The  Little  Red  Hen,  Appleton’s  First  Reader. 

Literature ,  Spring  Term. 

The  Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted  to  Bear  Tulips. 

Four  Winds,  Hiawatha. 

Daphne,  from  Ovid. 

Philemon  and  Baucis. 

The  Boys  and  the  Frogs,  JFsop. 

The  North  Story  of  the  Woodpecker. 

King  Solomon  and  the  Ants. 

Nature  Study ,  Fall  Term. 

Plants:  golden-rod,  corn.  Scattering  of  seeds  by  winds,, 
water,  and  animals.  Preparation  for  winter.  Birds  and 
insects.  Hygiene :  See  outline,  p.  13.  Consult  County 
Manual  and  Guide  and  Jackman’s  Nature  Study. 

Nature  Study ,  Winter  Term. 

Animals:  Homes  and  coverings  of  animals  in  relation  to 
season.  Protection  of  buds.  Winter  condition  of  plants. 
Snow,  frost,  rain.  Hygiene  :  See  outline  p.  13. 

Nature  Study ,  Spring  Term. 

Germination  of  seeds  :  buds,  leaves,  flower,  fruit.  Plants: 
life,  structure,  uses,  and  comparisons.  Reappearance  of  birds. 
Insects.  Animal  covering.  Hygiene  :  See  outline  p.  13. 


SECOND  PRIMARY. 

B  CLASS. 

Reading ,  Fall  Term. 

Harper’s  Second  Reader,  1-74. 
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iEsop’s  Fables  to  p.  52. 

Stickney’s  Second  to  p.  68. 

Memory  Gems, %  continued. 

Reading,  Winter  Term . 

Harper’s  Second  Reader  to  p.  130. 

^Esop’s  Fables. 

Stickney’s  Second  to  p.  140. 

Treading,  Spring  Term. 

Harper’s  Second,  completed. 

Stickney’s  Second,  completed. 

Stories  for  Young-  Children  to  p.  25. 

Arithmetic,  Fall  Term. 

(a)  Thoroug-h  review  of  combinations  through  20. 

(3)  Addition  of  two  and  three-place  numbers. 

(c)  Fractions,  %,  y$,  1-5  of  all  numbers  to  20. 

(d)  Read  numbers  to  1,000. 

(e)  Roman  numerals  to  100. 

(_/")  Concrete  work. 

(g)  Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader  to  p.  12. 

Arithmetic,  Winter  Term. 

(a)  Read  and  write  numbers  to  5,000. 

(b)  Roman  numerals  to  500. 

(c)  Review  denominate  numbers  of  First  Primary. 

(d)  Add  columns  of  three-place  numbers. 

{e)  Subtract  three  and  four-place  numbers  not  above 
5,000. 

(g)  Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader  to  p.  30. 

Arithmetic,  Spring  Term. 

(a)  Drill  on  adding  columns.  Do  not  allow  children  to 
count  on  fingers  or  “tap.” 

(3)  Table  of  2’s,  5’s,  10’s,  and  ll’s. 

(c)  Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader  to  p.  74. 

Fangnage,  Fall  Term. 

Literature,  science,  and  reading  the  basis  of  the  work. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY, 


Oral  work  :  Insert  nouns  in  place  of  pronouns  in  reading' 
lessons.  Have  pupils  read  silently  and  then  tell  what  they 
have  read.  The  reproduction  of  stories  read  and  told  to 
them. 

Written  work  :  Based  on  oral  work. 

j  :  ,  * t  « .  ■  .  fyj*  *  :  t.  .  i 

Language ,  Winter  Term . 

{a)  Continue  work  of  fall  term. 

(b)  Sentences  given  by  the  children  in  answer  to  questions 
put  by  the  teacher.  The  questions  so  put  that  the  child’s 
essay  will  be  a  connected  story,  based  on  the  literature, 
science  or  reading. 

(c)  Children  learn  to  paragraph. 

(< d )  Copying  poems  memorized. 

(e)  Writing  a  story  told  or  read. 

(f)  Writing  letters  to  friends,  the  teacher  carefully 
directing  the  work  at  first. 

Language ,  Spring  Term. 

Continue  work  as  outlined  for  previous  terms.  Dictation, 
copying,  reproduction.  DeGarmo’s  No.  1,  Part  I. 

Spelling. 

Words  selected  from  other  studies,  both  oral  and  written. 
Spell  orally  by  letter  and  sound.  Give  attention  to  the  sylla¬ 
bles  in  order  to  secure  good  pronunciation.  Abbreviations  and 
diacritical  marks. 

Writing. 

Vertical.  Use  copy  books  in  A  class. 

Literature ,  Fall  Term. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  chapters  1-7. 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 

Pearl  Feather,  Hiawatha. 

Literature ,  Winter  Term. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  chapters  8-14. 

Literature ,  Spring  Term. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  completed. 

The  Daffodils,  Wordsworth. 
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Story  of  Longfellow’s  Life; 

Children’s  Hour. 

N attire  Study ,  Fall  Term. 

Migration  of  birds.  Caterpillars.  Grape,  apple,  pear, 
watermelon.  Turtle,  fish,  goat.  Hygiene  :  see  p.  13.  Con¬ 
sult  County  Manual  and  Guide  and  Jackman’s  Nature  Study. 

Nature  Study ,  Winter  Term . 

Making  of  clay  vessels.  Making  of  flour  and  bread. 
Boat-making,  ship-building.  Manufacture  of  cloth  and 
clothing.  Parrot,  crow.  Arrival  of  birds.  Blossoms  on 
maple,  elm,  willow.  Hygiene :  see  outline  p.  13. 

Nature  Study ,  Spring  Term . 

Soft  maple,  elm,  and  willow  continued.  Sow  wheat,  oats, 
grape,  melon,  lemon,  and  orange  seeds.  Watch  growth. 
Spring  Beauty.  Grapes :  buds  and  blossoms.  Birds :  blue¬ 
bird,  catbird. 

Drawing. 

See  work  for  First  Primary.  Prang’s  Primary  Manual. 


SECOND  PRIMARY. 

A  CLASS. 

Reading ,  Fall  Term. 

Scudder’s  Fables  and  Folk  Lore. 

Stories  for  Young  Children,  completed. 

Memory  Gems,  continued  in  each  term. 

Reading ,  Winter  Term. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading. 

Scudder’s  Fables  and  Folk  Lore,  completed. 

Reading ,  Spring  Term. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading,  completed. 
Supplementary  reading. 

Arithmetic ,  Fall  Term. 

( a )  Multiplication  tables,  2’s,  3’s,  5’s,  10’s,  and  ll’s. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY, 


(b)  Add  columns  of  two,  three,  and  four-place  numbers. 

(c)  Subtract  two,  three,  and  four-place  numbers.  All 
figures  of  subtrahend  less  than  corresponding  figure  of 
minuend. 

( d )  Multiply  with  one-place  multiplier. 

(e)  Mental  work  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

( f)  Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader,  pp.  74-96. 

Arithmetic ,  Winter  Term. 

{a)  Read  and  write  four-place  numbers. 

( b )  Review  of  Roman  notation  to  500. 

(c)  Subtraction  ;  use  sticks. 

(d)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  51. 

Arithmetic ,  Spring  Term. 

(a)  Tables  of  2’s,  3’s,  4’s,  5’s,  6’s,  10’s,  and  ll’s. 

(b)  One-half  of  all  numbers,  12-50. 

(c)  Multiplication,  two-place  multiplier. 

{d)  Keep  up  drill  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

(e)  Make  ehange,  use  real  money. 

(p)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  65. 

Geography ,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Oral  Geography.  In  giving  oral  instruction  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  child  acquires  a  real  knowledge  of  things 
through  his  own  observation.  Keep  in  mind,  then,  that 
elementary  instruction  is  upon  real  objects,  and  that  your 
inquiries  must  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  pupil  for  answers. 
Wherever  practicable  bring  the  object  before  the  class.  If 
not  so,  try  to  get  pictures  for  your  illustrations.  Make  excur¬ 
sions. 

Interest  the  Pupil. — Endeavor  to  arouse  the  pupil’s 
curiosity  and  cultivate  his  imagination  by  the  use  of  pictures 
and  by  oral  descriptions.  Find  pictures  of  a  hill ;  talk  of  its 
foot,  top  (summit),  sides,  slopes,  etc.;  speak  of  top  covered 
with  snow,  very  high.  Secure  definition  of  a  hill  and  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Work  up,  in  the  same  way,  the  name  and  definition  of 
each  of  the  natural  divisions.  Teach  the  symbol  for  each  as 
its  name  is  learned. 
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The  Idea  of  Time. — Days  are  long-  in  summer  and  short 
in  winter.  Winter  evening’s  long-,  summer  short.  Day  and 
night  together,  a  natural  day,  or  twenty-four  hours.  The 
civil  day  begins  and  closes  at  midnight.  Number  of  hours  in 
a  school  day.  Number  of  times  the  clock  strikes.  When 
school  opened  to-day.  When  it  will  close.  Class  be  silent  a 
minute.  Length  of  class  exercise.  Time  to  walk  home. 
Minutes  in  an  hour.  Seconds  in  a  minute,  etc.  Use  of  hands 
of  clocks,  and  how  to  tell  the  time.  Names  of  days  of  week  ; 
the  first  and  last  days ;  number  of  weeks  in  the  month  ;  since 
school  began;  in  a  year;  from  birthday  to  birthday;  from 
Christmas  to  Christmas.  Months  in  a  year.  Time  table 
.learned. 

The  Idea  of  Place  and  Direction. — The  terms  right, 
left,  front,  back.  Point  in  these  directions.  Name  numerous 
objects  in  these  directions.  Teacher  name  objects  and  class 
locate.  One  pupil  names  objects  to  be  located  by  the  class, 
and  vice  versa .  Point  to  top,  bottom,  right  side,  left  side, 
and  center  of  a  map.  Extend  to  location  of  familiar  objects 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Pupils  face  the  rising  sun  ;  the  setting  sun  ;  at  noon  ;  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset.  Face  the  east,  west,  and  different  points  of 
the  compass.  Exhibit  compass  if  possible.  Locate  numerous 
objects  in  the  room.  Directions  of  lines  in  the  room  ;  cracks, 
desks,  etc.  Objects  near  the  house.  Walks  of  pupils  to  and 
from  school.  Direction  of  winds.  How  does  the  sun  get  back 
to  the  east  every  twenty-four  hours?  Use  globe  to  illustrate 
day  and  night.  Let  pupils  use  globe  and  explain. 

Idea  of  Distance. — Compare  the  length  of  objects  with 
one  another.  Supply  pupils  with  foot  rules.  Guess  length 
of  objects,  then  measure  them.  Extend  this  practice  to  the 
yard.  When  inside  of  room  is  exhausted.  Pupils  guess  dis¬ 
tances,  then  measure  them.  Select  objects  half  mile  away,  a 
mile  away.  Distance  to  school  or  home.  Combine  distance, 
time,  and  direction  by  the  use  of  imaginary  or  real  journeys. 
To  illustrate :  The  Wesleyan  is  about  a  mile  south,  and  it 
will  take  about  twenty  minutes  to  walk  to  it. 
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COURSE  OE  STUDY, 


Idea  of  Map. — Use  north  board.  Draw  map  of  school¬ 
room  upon  definite  scale,  as  one-fourth  inch  to  a  foot.  Pupils 
compare  map  with  room  ;  note  boundaries  and  their  directions. 
Draw  map  of  school  ground  on  a  scale  of  one  inch,  or  one- 
half  inch  to  the  rod;  locate  house,  pump,  etc;  note  direction 
and  length  of  boundaries. 

Language ,  Fall  Term . 

Literature,  science,  and  reading  the  basis  for  oral  and 
written  work.  DeGarmo’s  No.  1,  Part  I,  reviewed  and  com¬ 
pleted. 

Language ,  Winter  Term . 

Same  as  for  fall  term.  DeGarmo’s  No.  1  to  Part  III. 
Language,  Spring  Term. 

Oral  and  written  exercises.  Conversation,  dictation, 
copying.  Reproduction  and  composition.  Letter  writing 
under  direction  of  teacher. 

Spelling. 

See  work  for  B  class. 

Literature ,  Fall  Term. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 

Stories  from  JLsop. 

Ants  and  Grasshoppers. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  stories. 

Literature ,  Winter  Term . 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Story  of  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Literature ,  Spring  Term. 

Each  and  All,  Jane  Andrews. 

Persephone,  Hawthorne. 

Story  of  Liberty  Bell. 

Nature  Study ,  Fall  Term. 

Based  on  literature  as  far  as  possible.  Seeds  :  how  scat¬ 
tered.  Trees :  preparation  for  winter.  Observation  of  plants 
as  season  changes.  Insects  :  transformation.  Birds :  migra- 
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lion.  Homes  and  covering’s  of  animals.  The  weather. 
Hygiene :  see  outline  p.  13.  Consult  County  Manual  and 
Guide  and  Jackman’s  Nature  Study. 

Nature  Study ,  Winter  Term. 

Effects  of  freezing-  on  plants.  Protection  of  buds.  Ani¬ 
mal  movements,  compare  with  man.  Hygiene :  see  outline 
p.  13. 

Nature  Study,  Spring  Term. 

Plants:  observation  of  renewed  life.  Trees:  wood,  bark, 
branching,  buds.  Germination  of  seeds.  Hygiene. 

Drawing. 

See  work  for  First  Primary.  Prang’s  Primary  Manual. 


FIRST  INTERMEDIATE. 

B  CLASS. 

Reading,  Fall  Term. 

Stickney’s  Third. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

^Esop’s  Fables. 

Memory  Gems. 

Reading,  Winter  Term. 

Stickney’s  Third 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

^Esop’s  Fables. 

Memory  Gems.  % 

Reading,  Spring  Term. 

Stickney’s  Third,  completed. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

^Esop’s  Fables,  completed. 

Memory  Gems. 

Arithmetic,  Fall  Term. 

(a)  Multiplication  tables  through  to  8’s. 

(b)  Add  columns  of  two,  three,  and  four-place  numbers. 

(c)  Subtract  six-place  numbers ;  figures  in  subtrahend 
greater  than  corresponding  figure  of  minuend. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY, 


(d)  Multiply  by  two-place  multiplier. 

(e)  Read  and  write  numbers  through  millions. 

( /)  Mental  work  in  addition  and  subtraction, 

(g)  Cook  and  Cropsey,  pp.  52-100. 

Arithmetic ,  Winter  Term . 

(a)  Notation  and  numeration  through  six  orders. 

(b)  Roman  notation  through  M. 

(c)  Multiplication  tables  through  9’s. 

(it)  Multiplication  with  three-place  multiplier. 

(e)  Short  division  up  to  9. 

( f)  Much  rapid  drill,  oral  and  written  in  addition  or 
subtraction.  Do  not  allow  counting  on  fingers  or  “taps.” 

(g)  Cook  and  Cropsey,  pp.  65-123. 

Arithmetic ,  Spring  Term . 

(a)  Review  the  work  of  last  two  terms. 

(b)  Multiplication  tables  through  ll’s. 

(c)  Short  division  to  11. 

(d)  Simple  problems  in  long  division. 

(e)  Even,  odd,  prime,  and  composite  numbers.  Teach 
prime  numbers  to  50. 

( f)  Cook  and  Cropsey  thoroughly  to  p.  131. 

Geography ,  Fall  Term. 

Map  Drawing. — Draw  a  map  of  school  grounds  with  ad¬ 
joining  blocks  on  reduced  scale.  Pupils  draw  maps  of  cam¬ 
pus,  locating  different  objects.  Take  pupils  on  real  and  im¬ 
aginary  journeys.  Write  a  list  of  objects  to  be  located. 
Pupils  draw  map  of  town.  Make  a  township  map.  Locate 
all  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  towns. 

Geography ,  Winter  Term . 

Climate. — Teach  climate  as  the  pupils  have  experienced 
it ;  as  to  temperature — hot,  cold,  moderate  ;  as  to  moisture — 
dry,  wet,  damp ;  as  to  diseases — healthy  and  unhealthy. 
Teach  directions  to  travel  to  find  changes  in  climate.  Teach 
the  useful  vegetation  of  the  neighborho9d,  pupils  making 
lists  of  articles  raised  on  farms.  Tell  what  is  done  with  them. 
Those  sent  away  are  called  exports .  Make  lists  of  vegetable 
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-productions  brought  in  for  home  use ;  as,  sugar,  coffee,  cinna¬ 
mon,  rubber,  camphor,  etc.,  imports.  Follow  the  same  plan 
with  animals  and  minerals.  Be  sure  to  study  home  exports 
and  imports.  Excursions  to  visit  industries. 

Occupations. — Pupils  name  and  write  as  long  a  list  as 
possible  of  the  different  trades  and  kinds  of  business.  After 
several  lessons  spent  in  preparing  and  talking  about  them, 
begin  to  classify.  Put  everything  that  is  done  on  farms  under 
agriculture ;  all  buying,  selling  and  transporting  under  com¬ 
merce;  all  in  which  things  are  made  under  manufacturing . 
Teacher  speak  of  lumbering ,  mining ,  fishing ,  hunting ,  etc. 
Clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  authors,  journalists,  teach¬ 
ers,  etc.,  belong  to  the  projessions.  Call  attention  to  the 
different  conditions  of  society  and  peoples,  as  savages ,  partly 
civilized,  and  civilized. 

Government. — Who  governs  the  sehool  when  in  session? 
Who  hires  the  teachers,  buys  coal,  and  cares  for  the  house? 
Who  governs  the  family?  Who  governs  the  state  ?  Who 
makes  the  laws  ?  Who  governs  the  United  States  ?  Study 
purpose  of  government,  punishments,  etc.  Lead  pupils  to  see 
necessity  for  good  government,  and  that  the  best  government 
is  among  civilized  people. 

Geography,  Spring  Term. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  county,  locating  railroads,  towns,  and 
rivers.  Indicate  adjoining  counties  and  state  shortest  dis¬ 
tances  to  them.  The  county  seat ;  why  so  called.  The 
county  officers  and  some  of  their  duties. 

Review  the  work  of  the  year.  Map  of  state. 

Language,  Fall  Term . 

Literature,  science,  and  reading  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Compositions  and  letter  writing.  DeGarmo’s  No.  1,  Part  III. 

Language,  Whiter  Term. 

Continue  the  oral  and  written  work  from  the  literature. 
Composition  and  letter  writing.  Complete  DeGarmo’s  No.  1. 
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Language ,  Spring  Term . 

Exercises  in  letter  writing-  with  careful  attention  to  form.. 
DeGarmo’s  No.  2,  Part  I. 

Spelling. 

Words  selected  from  other  studies.  Review  frequently* 
and  seek  to  master  what  is  undertaken.  Spell  both  orally  and 
by  writing-.  Give  attention  to  the  syllables  of  words  in  order 
to  secure  correct  pronunciation.  Spell  by  sound  and  teach 
diacritical  marking-. 

Writing. 

Vertical  writing-.  Use  Copy  Book  No.  2,  same  work  for 
both  classes. 

Literature . 

The  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

The  Paradise  of  Children. 

The  Three  Golden  Apples. 

The  Golden  Touch. 

The  Gorgon's  Head. 

The  Pygmies. 

The  Minotaur. 

The  Dragon’s  Teeth. 

Circe’s  Palace. 

The  Pomegranate  Seed. 

Nature  Study ,  Fall  Term- 

Seeds:  how  scattered,  i.  e.,  winds,  currents,  animals. 
Trees  :  preparation  for  winter,  as  shown  by  leaves,  sap,  and 
buds.  Observe  plants  as  season  goes  forward.  Insects. 
Birds :  migratory  and  non-migratory.  Homes  and  coverings 
of  animals  in  relation  to  season.  The  weather.  Consult 
County  Manual  and  Guide  and  Jackman’s  Nature  Studies. 
Hygiene  :  see  outline  p.  13. 

Nature  Study ,  Winter  Term. 

Effect  of  freezing  on  plants  ;  winter  condition  of.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  buds.  Animal  movements  ;  compare  with  man.  Food: 
its  relation  to  life.  Prehension  and  digestion  of  food. 
Hygiene  :  see  p.  13. 
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Nature  Study ,  S firing  Term . 

Observe  renewed  life  in  plants.  Trees :  wood,  bark, 
branching-,  buds.  Germination  of  seeds.  Reappearance  of 
birds.  Insects :  cocoons,  ants,  house-fly,  beetle.  Hygiene  ; 
see  outline,  p.  13. 

Drawing f  A  and  B  Classes. 

Review  the  work  on  type  forms.  New  forms  :  ellipsoid, 
ovoid,  rig-ht  angled  triangular  prism,  equilateral  triangular 
prism,  square  pyramid,  cone,  and  vase.  Head  to  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  simple  type  forms  in  nature.  Much  drawing 
from  objects  based  upon  type  forms.  Draw  from  pictures. 
Draw  objects  suggested  in  other  lessons.  Arouse  an  interest . 
To  do  this,  talk  little,  draw  much. 


FIRST  INTERMEDIATE. 

A  CLASS. 

Reading ,  Fall  Term. 

Harper’s  Third. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Sea-side  and  Way-side. 

Memory  Gems. 

Reading ,  Winter  Term. 

Harper’s  Third. 

Memory  Gems. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Sea-side  and  Way-side. 

Reading ,  S firing  Term. 

Harper’s  Third. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  completed. 
Sea-side  and  Way-side,  completed. 

Memory  Gems. 

Arithmetic ,  Fall  Term. 

{a)  Review  the  work  of  last  term. 

( h )  Extend  the  work  in  long  division  to  30. 
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(c)  Teach  terms  and  use  constantly — multiplicand,  pro¬ 
duct,  quotient,  etc. 

(d)  Factor  numbers  to  100. 

(e)  Teach  tables  of  things,  of  paper;  number  of  pounds 
in  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  all  the  common  grains  ;  in 
a  barrel  of  flour,  of  pork,  etc.  Make  and  compute  bills. 

( f )  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  pp.  100-144. 

Arithmetic,  Winter  Term. 

(a)  Multication  table  through  12’s. 

(b)  Rapid  additions  and  subtractions. 

(c)  Simple  fractional  parts,  as  }&  of  72 ;  ^  of  30 ;  ^  of 
40  :  3-5  of  60,  etc. 

(d)  Multiply  six-place  numbers  by  three  and  four-place 
multipliers. 

(e)  Short  division  ;  dividend  six-place  number. 

{J")  Bills  and  something  of  U.  S.  money. 

(g)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  160. 

Arithmetic ,  Spring  Term. 

(a)  Arabic  notation  and  numeration  through  nine  orders. 

(b)  Much  practice  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multipli¬ 
cation  for  accuracy. 

(c)  Short  division  to  12. 

(d)  Long  division. 

(e)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  173. 

Geography,  Fall  Ter m. 

Review  McLean  County  and  Illinois.  Frye’s  Geography 
to  p.  20.  Make  the  work  real  by  excursions,  objects,  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Keep  weather  record.  Perform  the  experiments  sug¬ 
gested  in  Frye. 

Geography,  Winter  Term. 

Frye’s  Geography,  pp.  20-40.  Make  maps  in  sand  and 
on  board  and  paper.  Carry  out  all  suggestions  of  text-book. 
Continue  weather  record.  Geographical  reading. 

Geography,  Spring  Term. 

Frye,  pp.  40-74.  Continue  weather  record. 
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Language,  Fall  Term. 

Same  plan  as  in  previous  grades.  DeGarmo’s  No.  2, 
Parts  I  and  II.  Dictation  and  reproduction  of  literary  and 
historical  matter. 

Language,  Winter  Term. 

DeGarmo’s  No.  2,  Part  III.  Continue  work  as  in  previous 
terms. 

Language,  Spring  Term. 

DeGarmo’s  No.  2,  Part  IV.  Composition  and  letter 
writing. 

Spelling. 

See  suggestions  for  B  class. 

Literature. 

Same  as  B  class,  and 
The  Golden  Fleece. 

Lamb’s  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

Church’s  Story  of  the  Iliad. 

Nature  Study  and  Drawing. 

See  work  for  B  class. 


SECOND  INTERMEDIATE. 

Reading,  Fall  Term. 

Stickney’s  Fourth  Reader. 

Heart  of  Oak  No.  2- 
Sea-side  and  Way-side  No.  2. 

Memory  Gems  each  term. 

Reading-,  Whiter  Term. 

Stickney’s  Fourth. 

Heart  of  Oak  No.  2. 

Sea-side  and  Way-side  No.  2. 

Reading,  Spring  Term. 

Harper’s  Fourth  to  p.  192. 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book,  The  Golden  Touch. 
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The  Three  Golden  Apples. 

Sea-side  and  Way-side  No.  2. 

Arithmetic ,  Fall  Term. 

{a)  Develop  tables  of  denominate  numbers  ;  dry  measure 
liquid  measure,  avoirdupois,  long-  measure,  and  time  measure. 
Square  measure. 

(Jb)  With  objects  and  diagrams  show  ^3,  etc. 

(c)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  224. 

Arithmetic ,  Winter  Term. 

(a)  Cook  &  Cropsey.  Divisors  and  multiples.  Can¬ 
cellation.  Drill  on  principles. 

(3)  Fractions  p.  230-250. 

Arithmetic ,  Spring-  Term. 

(a)  Review  of  fractions. 

(b)  Drill  on  long-  division.  Short  methods,  dividing-  by 
10,  100,  etc. 

(c)  Review  factoring-  and  multiples. 

(d)  Cook  &  Cropsey,  completed  to  250. 

Geography ,  Fall  Term. 

Review  Frye,  pp.  31-54  and  p.  74.  Advance  to  p.  86. 
Use  wall  maps  and  teach  continents,  grand  divisions,  coun¬ 
tries,  as  England,  France,  United  States,  etc.  Principal 
islands  and  groups  of  islands,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  capes, 
mountain  ranges,  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  straits,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  Only  the  most  important  of  each.  Draw  maps  and 
locate  the  above. 

Geography ,  Winter  Term. 

Frye’s  Geography  to  p.  104.  The  United  States  in  out¬ 
line.  Location,  size,  boundaries,  natural  regions.  Names  of 
states  and  territories,  and  groups  into  which  they  are  divided, 
and  names  and  location  of  their  capitals.  Inhabitants,  gov¬ 
ernment,  important  cities,  etc.  Zones  and  climate.  Produc¬ 
tions,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  Exports.  Drawing 
of  map  as  a  whole. 

Geography ,  Spring  Term. 

Frye,  pp.  104  to  end.  Draw  all  maps  free  hand.  Make 
maps  in  sand. 
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Language,  Fall  Term . 

Dictation  and  reproduction  of  literary,  historical,  and 
geographical  matter. 

Composition  and  letter  writing. 

DeGarmo’s  No.  3,  Part  I. 

Language,  Winter  Term . 

Same  as  fall  term.  DeGarmo’s  No.  3,  Parts  I  and  II. 

Language,  Spring  Term. 

DeGarmo’s  No.  3,  Part  III,  with  compositions. 

Spelling. 

Use  lists  of  words  from  other  studies.  Harrington’s 
Speller.  Master  what  is  attempted.  Teach  use  of  diction¬ 
ary.  Spell  orally  and  by  writing.  Spell  by  sound. 

Writing. 

Copy  books  No.  3.  Consult  Mr.  Cavin’s  Manual  for  sug¬ 
gestions. 

History. 

“Pioneer  History  Stories.”  LaSalle,  Joliet, and  Marquette; 
Hennepin,  Lincoln,  Boone,  Robertson,  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont,  DeSoto. 

Nature  Study. 

Based  upon  the  geography,  history,  and  reading.  Same 
work  as  outlined  for  First  Intermediate. 

Drawing. 

See  work  for  First  Intermediate.  Use  drawing  tablets. 
Draw  objects  based  upon  type  forms,  fruits,  leaves,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Picture  drawing.  Light  and  shade. 


THIRD  INTERMEDIATE. 

Heading,  Fall  Term. 

Teach  use  of  dictionary. 

Harper’s  Fourth,  pp.  192-330. 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book  :  The  Chimera,  The  Gorgon’s 
Head,  The  Pygmies. 
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Sea-side  and  Way-side  No.  3. 

Memory  Gems  each  term. 

Reading ,  Winter  Term . 

Harper’s  Fourth,  completed. 

Tanglewood  Tales  :  The  Minotaur,  The  Dragon’s  Teeth,. 
Circe’s  Palace,  The  Pomegranate  Seed. 

Phonics  and  use  of  dictionary. 

Reading ,  Spring  Term . 

Tanglewood  Tales :  The  Golden  Fleece,  Story  of 
Ulysses. 

Grandfather’s  Chair. 

Arithmetic  >  Fall  Term . 

(a)  Review  common  fractions. 

(b)  Decimals.  U.  S.  money.  Original  bills, 

(c)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  267. 

Arithmetic ,  Winter  Term . 

(a)  Compound  numbers.  Drill  on  tables.  Develop  tables 
by  performing  the  actual  practical  work  with  apparatus  and 
measures. 

(b)  Review  factoring,  decimals,  and  U.  S.  money. 

(c)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  288. 

Arithmetic ,  Spring  Term. 

(a)  Review  common  fractions. 

(b)  Cook  &  Cropsey’s  Elementary,  completed  from  p.  188. 

(c)  Areas  of  rectangle,  triangle,  and  rhombus. 

0 d )  Areas  of  walls  and  ceiling  of  room. 

(e)  Carpeting,  matching  patterns. 

(/")  Division  of  large  bodies  of  land  into  smaller  ones. 
Diagrams  and  concrete  problems. 

Geography ,  Fall  Term. 

Frye’s  Complete,  pp.  1-52,  omitting  pp.  18-26.  Geography 
of  Illinois. 

Geography ,  Winter  Term. 

Frye’s  Complete,  pp.  53-98. 

Geography ,  Spring  Term. 

Frye,  pp.  99-122- 
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Language ,  Fall  Term. 

Dictation  and  reproduction  of  literary,  historical,  and 
geographical  matter.  DeGarmo’s  No,  3,  Part  IV. 

Language ,  Winter  Term. 

Same  as  fall  term.  DeGarmo’s  No.  4*  to  p.  28. 

Language ,  Spring  Term. 

Same  as  for  previous  terms.  DeGarmo’s  No.  4,  to  p.  61. 
.Spelling. 

See  suggestions  for  lower  grades.  Teach  some  of  the 
more  common  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  their  meanings.  Har¬ 
rington’s  Speller. 

Writing. 

Copy  books  No.  4. 

See  Mr.  Cavin’s  Manual  for  suggestions. 

Movement  exercises. 

History. 

Columbus,  Magellan,  Cortes,  Raleigh,  Drake,  DeSoto. 
Settlement  of  Virginia.  Landing  of  Pilgrims.  John  Smith, 
Champlain,  Hudson.  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Keep  note  books.  Read  in  this  connection  :  Cooper’s  Leather 
Stocking  Tales  ;  Lowell’s  Chippewa  Legends  and  his  Colum¬ 
bus  ;  Longfellow’s  Skeleton  in  Armor ;  Irving’s  Life  of 
‘Columbus  ;  Longfellow’s  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert ;  Coffin’s  Old 
'Times  in  the  Colonies ;  Mrs.  Heman’s  Landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  ;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ;  Paul  Revere’s  Ride ; 
Holmes’  Battle  of  Lexington,  and  Independence  Bell. 

Nature  Study. 

See  work  as  outlined  for  First  Intermediate.  Select  topics 
from  the  geography,  reading,  and  history.  Physiology  and 
hygiene :  use  text  book. 

Drawing. 

Drawing  tablet.  Drawings  of  fruits  and  vegetables  :  the 
apple,  potato,  squash,  tomato.  Use  paints.  Draw  vase  form, 
cone,  pyramid,  boxes,  basket,  fans,  bowls,  and  similar  objects. 
Consult  Prang’s  Manual. 
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FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

Reading ,  Fall  Term. 

Hawthorne’s  Grandfather’s  Chair,  completed. 

Hiawatha,  Part  I. 

Selections  from  U.  S.  Fifth  Reader. 

Use  of  dictionary.  Diacritical  marks. 

Memory  Gems  each  term. 

Reading ,  Winter  Term. 

Hiawatha,  Part  II. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Selections  from  U.  S.  Fifth  Reader. 

Reading ,  Spring  Term. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  completed. 

Heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

Selections  from  U.  S.  Fifth  Reader. 

Arithmetic ,  Fall  Term. 

{a)  Cook  &  Cropsey’s  Advanced,  pp.  1-75.  See  that 
everything-  is  understood.  Require  careful  explanations. 

(Jf)  Teach  the  theory  of  notation  fully. 

(c)  Teach  the  principles  of  the  Roman  notation. 

(d)  Teach  all  definitions. 

(e)  Distinguish  between  division  and  partition. 

( /)  Make  the  work  of  this  term  a  thorough  review  of  all 
that  has  been  taught  in  arithmetic. 

Arithmetic,  Winter  Term. 

Cook  &  Cropsey,  pp.  75-104. 

(. a )  Be  sure  that  the  properties  of  numbers  and  tests  of 
divisibility,  pp.  68-72,  have  been  mastered. 

(b)  Uearn  all  prime  numbers  to  100  and  factors  of  all 
numbers  to  100. 

(c)  See  that  the  principles  of  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  are 
thoroughly  understood. 

id)  Teach  principles  of  fractions. 

(e)  In  teaching  fractions  use  objects  and  diagrams  and 
lead  pupils  to  use  them  in  explanations. 
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Arithmetic ,  Spring  Term. 

{a)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  126. 

(b)  Much  drill  in  fractions. 

(e)  Teach  complex  fractions.  What  part  one  number  is 
of  another  ;  one  fraction  is  of  another. 

Geography ,  Fall  Term. 

Review  surface  of  United  States.  Frye,  pp.  123-157. 
Free  hand  map  drawing’  of  all  maps. 

Geography ,  Winter  Term. 

Frye,  pp.  158-175.  Review  surface  of  all  countries  before 
studying*  them  in  detail. 

Geography ,  Spring  Term. 

Frye  to  p.  175.  Finish  any  work  left  undone.  Take  pp. 
18-26.  Review  work  of  past  two  terms.  Geography  of 
Illinois. 

Language ,  Fall  Term . 

Oral  and  written  exercises.  Dictation,  narration,  and 
reproduction  of  literary,  historical,  and  geographical  matter. 
DeGarmo’s  No.  4,  pp.  61-82. 

Language ,  Winter  Term. 

Same  as  for  fall  term.  DeGarmo’s  No.  4,  pp.  85-115. 
Language ,  Spring  Term. 

Same  as  for  previous  terms.  Finish  DeGarmo’s  No.  4. 
Spelling. 

See  suggestions  for  lower  grades. 

Word  analysis  of  some  of  the  simple  English  derivative 
words. 

Harrington’s  Speller. 

Writing. 

Copy  books  Nos.  4  and  5.  Movement  exercises.  Business 
forms.  See  Mr.  Cavin’s  Manual. 

History. 

Scudder’s  Life  of  Washington.  Montgomery’s  Beginner’s 
History.  Read  in  connection  :  Paul  Revere’s  Ride  ;  Coffin’s 
Boys  of  ’76 ;  Longfellow’s  Pulaski’s  Banner  and  The  Launch- 
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ing  of  the  Ship ;  Holmes’  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Independ¬ 
ence  Bell ;  Bryant’s  Battle  of  Bennington  ;  Drake’s  American 
Flag  ;  Gertrude  of  Wyoming ;  Longfellow’s  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert;  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim’s;  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish  ;  Cooper’s  last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Science. 

Take  topics  suggested  for  First  Intermediate  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  following : 

(a)  Topics  from  geography,  history,  and  reading. 

(b)  Weather  record. 

(c)  Experiments  in  physics :  air,  elasticity  of,  pres¬ 
sure,  pump,  siphon.  Liquids :  capilarity,  buoyancy,  pres¬ 
sure.  Magnetism.  Properties  of  matter  :  ductility,  mallea¬ 
bility,  elasticity.  Frictional  electricity.  See  suggestions  in 
County  Manual  and  Guide  and  Jackman’s  Nature  Study. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  :  use  text  book. 

Drawing. 

The  different  appearances  of  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
cylinder.  Draw  much  from  objects  such  as  boxes,  baskets, 
tumblers,  jars,  and  other  rectangular  and  cylindrical  objects. 
Fruits,  vegetables,  leaves,'  and  flowers.  Use  paints ;  teach 
colors.  See  suggestions  in  Prang’s  Manual. 


SECOND  GRAMMAR. 

Reading ,  Fall  Term. 

Evangeline. 

Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

Memory  Gems  each  term. 

Reading ,  Winter  Term. 

Grandmother’s  Story  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Enoch  Arden. 

Selections  from  U.  S.  Sixth  Reader. 

Reading ,  Spring  Term . 

Sella  and  Other  Poems. 

Selections  from  U.  S.  Sixth  Reader. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
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Arithmetic ,  Fall  Term . 

( a )  Review  common  fractions. 

(£)  Decimals.  Teach  exact  pronunciation  and  spelling* 
of  names  of  orders.  Thorough  drill  in  writing-  decimals. 

( c )  Teach  U.  S.  money  as  decimals. 

(i d )  Much  mental  work. 

( e )  Cook  and  Cropsey  to  p.  169. 

Arithmetic ,  Winter  Term. 

( a )  Measurements.  Have  pupils  actually  do  the  measur¬ 
ing  when  possible.  Original  problems.  Make  the  work 
-practical. 

(T)  Continue  mental  arithmetic. 

(c)  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  204. 

Arithmetic ,  Spring  Term. 

(a)  Review  general  problems  of  percentage. 

(b)  Applications  of  percentage.  Take  to  interest. 

(c)  Drill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

(i d )  Cook  &  Cropsey  to  p.  224. 

Geography ,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

In  this  year’s  work  it  is  expected  that  the  subject  of  geo¬ 
graphy  will  be  completed.  The  system  of  tracing  lessons 
gives  a  good  opportunity  to  review  and  bind  together  all  that 
has  been  taught.  Follow  McCormick’s  outlines,  pp.  117-300. 
Have  pupils  keep  note  book.  Frye’s  Complete  Geography  or 
some  good  atlas  in  hands  of  pupils.  Do  not  give  all  the  places 
and  facts  given  in  McCormick.  Make  tracing  lessons  real  by 
vivid  descriptions,  pictures,  reading,  history,  and  free  hand 
sketching.  Teacher  and  pupils  use  the  chalk  freely. 

Grammar,  Fall  Term. 

Oral  and  written  exercises.  Dictation,  narration,  and 
reproduction  of  literary,  historical,  and  geographical  matter. 
Text-book  in  grammar.  Noun  and  its  properties.  Pronouns. 
Analysis  of  easy,  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences 
to  be  kept  up  all  the  time. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY, 


Grammar ,  Winter  Term. 

Written  work  as  indicated  for  fall  term.  Keep  up  the 
study  of  sentences.  Ettymology:  The  verb  and  its  prop¬ 
erties. 

Grammar ,  Spring  Term. 

Written  work  as  indicated  for  previous  terms.  Analysis 
and  synthesis  of  sentences.  Ettymology:  Finish  all  the  parts 
of  speech. 

Spelling. 

See  suggestions  for  lower  grades.  Use  of  dictionary. 
Word  analysis,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes.  Harrington’s 
Speller. 

Writing. 

Copy  books  Nos.  5  and  6.  Movement  exercises  and  book¬ 
keeping  forms. 

History,  Winter  Term. 

Condition  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  influence  of  the  printing  press  ; 
the  revival  of  learning  ;  the  religious  persecutions ;  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  navigation, — all  these  should  be  clearly  set  forth 
before  the  study  of  the  period  of  discovery  is  taken  up.  Reci¬ 
tations  must  be  in  pupils’  own  words.  All  lessons  assigned  and 
recitations  heard  by  topics.  Make  maps  and  closely  associate 
the  geography.  Take  the  work  as  outlined  in  text-book  to 
the  period  of  colonization,  and  include  history  of  the  colonies 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

History ,  Spring  Term. 

Finish  colonial  history.  Take  to  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Read  in  connection  :  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies  ;  Evangeline  ; 
Miles  Standish  ;  Whittier’s  Mogg  Megone  and  Mary  Garvin  ; 
Rip  Van  Winkle  ;  Landing  of  Pilgrims  ;  Holmes’  Robinson  of 
Leyden  ;  Irving’s  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York,  and 
King  Philip’s  War;  Grandfather’s  Chair;  Longfellow’s 
Giles  Corey. 
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Science. 

Take  the  topics  outlined  for  First  Intermediate  and  First 
Grammar.  Keep  weather  records.  See  suggestions  in  County 
Manual  and  Guide  and  Jackman’s  Nature  Studies.  Physiology 
and  hygiene  :  use  text-book. 

Drawing. 

Draw  from  objects  and  pictures.  Consult  Prang-’s  Manuals 
and  give  about  equal  attention  to  the  three  divisions  of  draw¬ 
ing-,  viz  :  Construction,  representation,  and  decoration. 
Working’-dra  wing’s  of  many  objects,  as  cylinder,  box,  cone, 
pyramid,  etc.  Representation  of  objects  in  different  posi¬ 
tions.  Home  drawing’s  on  paper,  and,  when  approved  by 
teacher,  copied  in  books.  Make  the  subject  interesting-  ;  to 
do  this,  talk  little  about  the  theory,  but  draw ,  draw ,  draw. 


COURSE  ©F  S^UDV, 
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Fall  Term. 

American  Classics 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 

Grammar 
Drawing’  and  Sp. 


EIGHTH  GRADE 

Winter  Term. 

American  Classics 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 

Grammar 
Drawing  and  Sp. 


Spring  Term. 

Dictionary  Work 

Arithmetic 

U.  S.  History  and 
Government  of  Ill. 

Grammar 

Drawing  and  Sp.  - 


HIGH  SCHOOL — engeish  course, 
first  year. 


English  Classics  Book-keeping 

Algebra  Algebra 

General  History  General  History 

Physiology  Physiology  Botany  x/z 


Literature 

Rhetoric 

Algebra 

Zoology 

Geometry 

Physics' 

Themes  and  Com¬ 
position 

Civil  Government 
Reviews 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Geometr}r 

Physics 

Themes  and  Com¬ 
position 

Civil  Government 
Reviews 


Book-keeping 
Algebra 
General  History 
Botany 


Geometry 

Physics 

Shakespeare 


Literature  Literature 

Rhetoric  Geometry 

Physical  Geography  Physical  Geography 

Zoology  Grammar  and  Com¬ 

position. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Reviews 
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HIGH  SCHOOL- 


FIRST  YFAR — FATIN  COURSF- 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term . 

Spring  Term. 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

General  History 

General  History 

General  History 

Physiology  Physiology  x/z  Botany 

Botany 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

SFCOND  yfar. 

Literature 

Literature 

Literature 

Zoology 

Zoology 

Geometry 

Rhetoric 

Physical  Geography  Physical  Geography 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

THIRD  yfar. 

Geometry 

Geometry 

Geometry 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Civil  Government 

Civil  Government 

Reviews 

Themes  and  Com- 

Latin 

Latin 

position 

Latin 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Cook  &  Cropsey’s  Arithmetic. 
Montgomery's  U.  S.  History. 
Harvey’s  Grammar. 
Harrington’s  Speller. 

Seven  American  Classics. 
Seven  British  Classics. 
Wentworth’s  Algebra. 

Myers’  General  History. 
Steele’s  Physiology. 

Bookkeeping. 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow. 
Painter’s  Literature. 

D.  J.  Hill’s  Rhetoric. 
Packard’s  Zoology. 


Frye’s  Geography. 

Colton’s  Zoology. 

Houston’s  Physical  Geography 
Geometry. 

Avery’s  Physics. 

Trowbridge’s  Civil  Governm’t. 
Cyr’s  Primer. 

Riverside  Primer. 

Harper’s  Readers,  1-4. 

Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader. 
DeGarmo’s  Language  Book. 
Scudder’s  Fables  and  Folk  Lore 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 
Stickney’s  Third  Reader. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 


Supplementary  Readers. 
Heart  of  Oak  'No.  2. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Hiawatha. 

Grandfather’s  Chair. 
Evangeline. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Heroes  of  the  Revolution. 
Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book. 


Tanglewood  Tales. 

Scudder’s  Life  of  Washington. 
Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other 
Poems. 

Grandmother’s  Story  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

Enoch  Arden. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI. 
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I 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI. 


CLASS  OF  1873. 


Cora  Lee  Seward, 
Emma  Corbett, 
Ella  Sudduth, 
Lucy  Ada  Morse, 


Carrie  Dietrich, 
Agmes  Hawley, 
Charlotte  O.  Lufkin. 

class  of  1874. 


Charles  E.  Blake, 
Hampton  M.  Roach. 
Leantha  F.  Chapman, 
Lelia  L.  Hovey, 


Ida  L-  Cook, 
Cora  Reeder, 
Eva  Pennell. 


CLASS  OF  1875. 


B.  Kate  Rawling-s, 
Marg-aret  E.  Hersey, 
Alice  Garman. 


E.  Medora  Schaeffer, 
Louis  C.  Stephenson, 
Lura  Pennell. 


class  of  1876. 


Emma  Carpenter, 
Sabra  Greg-ory, 
Edwin  L.  Laug’hlin, 
Dudley  C.  Lufkin, 


Sue  P.  Adams, 
Mary  Bush, 
Lillian  M.  Dillon, 


Mary  McDermott, 
Jessie  Reeder, 
Frank  D.  Seward, 
James  B.  Smith. 

class  of  1877. 

Charles  Philbrook, 
Alice  C.  Ross. 

CLASS  OF  1878. 


Joice  Adams, 
Charles  E.  Dodg-e, 
Amanda  E.  Loomis, 
Leander  Martin, 


Jane  Reeder, 

Kate  E-  Sherwood, 
Kate  G.  Spear. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI. 


Susie  Butterbaugh, 
Mary  Colton, 

Mary  Dodge, 

Lola  Ford, 

Effie  M.  Sneed, 


Cornelia  Gibbs, 
Minnie  Ball, 

Hattie  Gaston, 

May  Skinner, 

John  Baumgardner, 


George  Gaston, 
Walter  Goode, 

Lottie  Rose. 

Ray  Fairfield, 
Jennie  Parker, 

Allie  Dwire, 

Katie  Edwards, 
Etta  Himes, 

Anna  Schofield, 

Amanda  Thomas, 


Ettie  M.  Fairfield, 
Mae  Matheny, 


class  of  1879. 

Lettie  Himes, 

Mary  Kenedy, 

Mary  Kuhn, 

Mary  Parker, 

Bert  Kuhn. 

class  of  1885. 

Jessie  Himes. 

class  of  1886. 

Will  Gallagher, 
Maria  Curtis, 

Grace  Darnell. 

class  of  1887. 

Anna  Cunningham, 

Adell  Dietrich. 

* 

class  of  1888. 

CLASS  of  1889. 

Etta  Schofield. 

CLASS  of  1890. 

William  Shaw, 
Edwin  Sweeting, 
Martha  Warner. 

CLASS  OF  1891. 

Mary  Malone. 

class  of  1892- 

Clarence  R.  Wilson. 

CLASS  OF  1893. 


Edith  Cline, 
Lottie  Ranki& 


Charley  Stephenson, 
Arthur  Rankin* 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI. 
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Mary  Thomas, 

Nettie  Spotts, 

Tom  Barger, 

Clyde  Johnson, 

Fred  Haynes, 

Elma  Edmunds, 

Sadie  Arbogast, 
Mettie  Lee, 

Ada  Bliss. 

CLASS  OF  1894. 

Fred  A.  Baker, 

J.  Leslie  Sweeting, 

Clara  V.  Gutherie, 

Edith  M.  Gutherie, 

Louise  Crowder, 

Maud  Lantz, 

Mae  E.  Billings, 

Carrie  Travis. 

CLASS  OF  1895. 

Gladys  G.  Wald, 

Cecil  Troxel, 

Grace  M.  Fairfield 

Pattie  M.  Thomas, 

Katie  L.  Foster, 

Ida  L.  Fleischer, 

Myrtle  Trimmer, 
George  B.  Madden 

Mae  Wheeler, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Students'  Headquarters. 

THE  NORMAL 

BOOK  AND  DRUG  STORE 

Cor.  North  St.  and  Broadway  Ave. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

New  and  second-hand.  All  School  Supplies  used  by  students  in  the 

University  and  Public  Schools. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  Gift  Books,  Fine  Stationery, 

Correct  Galling  Cards,  Jewelry,  Confectionery 

at  moderate  prices. 

WE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Pure,  Fresh  Drugs  and  Toilet  Articles 

PRESCRIPTIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Largest  Stock,  Lowest  Prices.  Mail  Orders  Solicited. 

P.  A.  COEN  &  SON, 


NORMAL,  ILL 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


II 


GALL  ON  _ 

McKnight  &  McKnight 

. FOR  BOOKS . 

New  and  Second  Hand. 

Fine  Stationery,  and  all  School  Supplies. 

We  are  pleased  to  show  you  our  goods,  whether  you  buy 

or  not. 

....EVERYBODY  WELCOME.... 


FOR.  FIE.ST‘CL^SS  vJ  ORX 

GO  To 

(Ueo.  dpeen’s  Bapbep  Shop. 

fVGENT  FOR  TROY  LAUNDRY. 


JOHN  A.  SHIRK,  A.  H.  WENTZ 

UNDERTAKER  AND  EMBALM ER. 

SMIRK  &  WENTZ. 

Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of 

FUrnitUre,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  Window  Curtains, 

PICTURE  FRAMES,  ETC. 

Upholstering  ancl  Repairing, 

•  • 


NORMAL, 


ILLINOIS. 


Ill 


advertisements. 


The  Corner  Drtig  Store 


CARRIES  A  FULL  STOCK  OF 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS, 

Proprietary  MediGines,  Perfumes,  Soaps,  Toilet  Articles, 

-Etc.,  Etc. 


DR.  W.  S.  PAYNE,  Proprietor. 

Office  in.  the  Drag  Store. 


S.  E.  Gor.  Broadway  and  North  Sts, 

NORMAL. 


F.  B.  HOBART, 


....Real 

....Estate 


Farm  Lands  Sold  on  Commission. 

Merchandise  Stocks  Exchanged  for  Farm  Lands. 


OFFICE  IN  AUGUSTINE  BUILDING. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IV 


The  Pioneer  Hardware  Store  of  Normal  is 
GEO*  CHAMPION'S*  Dealer  in  Glasst  Paints,  Oils, 
Pitkins  Mixed  Paints,  Bloomington  Cooking  and  Heat¬ 
ing  Stoves* 


H.  J.  SCHAEFFER  ALEX  KEADY 

SCHAEFFER  &  KEADY, 

Real  Estate,  Insurance,  Loan  and  Collection  Agency 

City  and  Farm  Property  a  Specialty.  Agents  for  the 
People’s  Building-  and  Doan  Association. 

Reference,  First  National  Bank,  Normal,  Ill. 

NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 

G.  G.  JodHSOh], 

THE  GP^OCEf^  T\Y\D 

Headquarters  for  Something  Good  to  Eat. 

-  _ I  Lead,  Others  Follow. 

J.  Y.  Y  H  O  R  R, 

DEALER  IN 

GROCERIES,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

FURNISHINGS,  ETC. 


NORMAL, 


ILLINOIS. 


V 


advertisements. 


Economy 

te)rE^  and 

(§)tore 


Consult  DR.  J.  McCANN  when 
in  want  ol  medicines  for  your- 
self  or  family.  He  keeps  Pure 

Drugs  and  Chemicals.  Prescrip¬ 
tions  carefully  prepared  by  com- 
petent  and  experienced  hands. 


TOILET  GOODS  — In  Fine  Soaps,  triple  extract  of  delicate 
Odors,  Colognes,  Toilet  Waters,  Manicure  Goods,  Penknives,  Razors, 
Rather,  Shoe  and  Clothes  Brushes,  Razor  Strops,  etc.,  etc. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  F  ine  Stationery,  Inks,  Pens, 
Pencils,  Mucilage,  Tablets,  Drawing  Books,  Kerosene  Ramps  and  all 
the  Ramp  Equipments. 

THE  NEWS  STAND  is  a  fixture  and  prominent  feature  in 
my  store.  All  daily  and  monthly  periodicals.  To  be  sure  of  Sunday 
papers  leave  orders  ahead  not  later  than  Friday  afternoon. 

A  good  assortment  of  Oxford  Teachers’  Bibles,  of  superior  work¬ 
manship  and  paper,  large  clear  type  (no  photograph  reproductions), 
and  elegant  binding. 

Also,  a  special  little,  elegantly  bound  book,  “Rvangeeine  ;  A  Tale 
of  Acadie.” 


DR.  J.  McCANN,  Normal,  Ill. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VI 


xJ.  B.  ADAM, 

DEALER  IN 

^Gipr^itape,  <§tove§,  @ctppet§, 

Shades,  Lamps,  Crockery,  Glassware,  Picture  Frames,  Etc. 

119  Beaufort  St.,  Sweeting  Bldg.  NORMAL,  ILL. 


J.  B.  MILLER, 

Police  Magistrate,  Ex-officio  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Notary  Public. 

©  eneml  Insurance  A*®"*. 

Beal  Estate  and  Collecting  Agent.  Money  Loaned. 


OFFICE,  112  North  St.,  Front  Room  2d  Floor. 

TELEPHONE  198. 


NORMAL,  ILL. 


w.  7^. 


DEALER  IN 

TIN,  SHEET  IRON,  AND  COPPER  WARE, 

WOOD  AND  IRON  PUMPS. 


Roofing  and  Spouting  a  Specialty _ _ _ .... _ 

. NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


H.  W.  CLARK, 

DEALER  IN 

©l^oic©  *  "pre^i]  *  and  *  *  IVJeGit^, 

114  NORTH  STREET, 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


NORMAL, 


ILLINOIS. 


VII 


AD'V^RVlSKMKNTS. 


DR.  N.  K.  McCORMICK, 


NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


Office  Hours— 8  to  9  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m, 
Sundays,  9  to  10  a.  m.,  4  to  5  p.  m. 


J.  W.  KASBEER, 


Dentist, 


NORMAL,  ILLINOIS 

McCormick  Building. 


DR.  J.  MARSHALL, 

NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


G.  R.  WOOLSEY,  M.  D. 

Homeopathist  and  Electrician. 

NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


Residence,  II5-II7  East  Beaufort  Street. 
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Go  to  Goilrtright's  for  Groceries. 


O.  SEIBERT, 

DEALER  IN 

Choice  Beef,  Ueal,  Mtitton,  Pork, 

BACON,  CORNED  BEEF,  ETC. 

_ _ _ First  Door  East  of  Postoffice. 


JESSE  BLACKBURN, 

DEALER  IN 

Lumber ,  Hardware ,  Coal . 

7 


J.  M.  BANE, 

Ll^EJ^/,  FEED,  ■#  57\LE  STALES, 

Fancy  single  and  double  rigs  always  on  hand.  Special  rates  to  parties,  picnics,  and 

funerals.  Calls  answered  day  and  nigTit. 

Deliveries  made  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  Trunks  delivered  to  and  from  depots. 
Choicest  kinds  of  feed  always  on  hand. 


NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


IX 


ADVKRTISKMKNTS. 


M.  F.  DILLON, 


©ood  Lfor^e^  and  tSu^^ie5.  ©arriatle^  for  "[^artie^ 

an  d  pUneralj 

lSejt  ©rade;;  of  I-fard  and  <§5oft  ©Oal. 


Will  do  all  Kind  5  of  K-faUlin^  and  Teaming. 


Public 


NORMAL,  ILL. 


1896-7. 


nuns  imtncAL  ami 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 

* 

AND 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

WITH  THE 


PJJLES  AT2D  REGULATIONS 


FOR  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF 

NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

MAR  3 1 1944 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AUGUST  3,  1897. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
1896-7. 


W.  M.  ALSPAUGH,  President. 

H.  J.  SCHAEFFER,  C.  W.  EYESTONE, 

STEPHEN  GIPSON,  W.  P.  McMURRY. 

J.  L.  HASBROUCK,  Clerk. 

1897-8. 

W.  M.  ALSPAUGH,  President. 

C.  W.  EYESTONE,  TAS.  S.  COURTRIGHT, 

W.  P.  McMURRY,  Dr.  T.  W.  BATH. 

E.  A.  FRITTER,  Clerk. 


Regular  meeting  of  the  Board  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month  in  the  Superintendent’s  office. 


TEACHERS. 


1896  -  7. 


E.  A.  FRITTER,  A.  B.. 
T.  M.BIRNEY, 

IRENE  BASSETT,  B.  S., 
BLANCHE  WORLEY, 
BESSIE  McCANN, 
ETHEL  BURNER, 
JULIA  Y.  CRISWELL 
BELLE  FAIRFIELD, 
LURA  M.  EYESTONE, 


IRA  B.  McMURTRY,  . 
JENNIE  PARKER, 


Superintendent. 
Principal  of  High  School. 
.  Assistant  High  School. 

Second  Grammar. 
First  Grammar. 
Second  Intermediate. 
First  Intermediate. 
Second  Primary. 
First  Primary. 


WEST  SIDE . 

. Principal. 

. .  Primary. 


1897-8. 


E.  A.  FRITTER,  A.  B., 

VT.  M.BIRNEY, 

>  ALICE  J.  PATTERSON, 

*  MRS.  ANNIE  E.  BOSWORTH, 
BESSIE  McCANN, 

^  ETHEL  BURNER, 

JULIA  V/ CRISWELL, 

BELLE  FAIRFIELD, 

LURA  M.  EYESTONE, 


Superintendent. 
Principal  of  High  School. 
Assistant  High  School. 
Second  Grammar. 
First  Grammar. 
Second  Intermediate. 
First  Intermediate. 
Second  Primary. 
First  Primary. 


WEST  SIDE. 

CHAS.  RICE,  . . Principal. 

>  JENNIE  PARKER,  ......  Primary. 

v, 

Regular  Teachers’  Meetings  every  Monday  at  3:30  p.  m.  in  the 
^  Superintendent’s  office. 


v. 


) 


Superintendent’s  Report. 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen  : 

In  submitting  this,  my  first  Annual  Report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Normal  Public  Schools,  I  desire,  first  of  all,  to 
thank  you  for  your  cordial  co-operation  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  commend  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  has  charac¬ 
terized  your  work  during  the  present  year.  You  have  inaugurated 
an  era  of  advancement  that  will  soon  place  the  schools  of  this  city 
upon  a  high  plane  of  usefulness. 

The  addition  to  the  central  building  furnishes  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations,  adequate  to  the  present  needs  of  the  school.  Yet 
the  additional  room  did  not  come  until  urgent  necessity  demanded 
it.  And  at  the  present  rate  of  increased  attendance,  the  near 
future  will  require  still  more  room.  The  entire  upper  story  of  the 
brick  building  has  been  used  in  accommodating  the  High  School, 
in  which  the  enrollment  reached  no. 

The  equipments  for  the  new  rooms  have  proved  very  satisfacto¬ 
ry.  The  heating  apparatus  is  excellent. 

With  the  four  hundred  dollars  appropriated  for  laboratory 
furnishing,  your  superintendent  purchased  the  apparatus  as  listed 
in  the  present  catalogue.  This  apparatus  is  kept  locked  in  the 
storeroom  when  not  in  use,  and  it  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  frequent  use  has  been  made  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  apparatus  in  every  school  room.  Pupils  in  every  grade  have 
been  benefited  by  it,  and  a  great  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
science  study.  Real  science  work  is  now  possible  for  the  school. 
The  equipment  in  this  line  is  good,  and  with  reasonable  additions 
from  year  to  year  will  prove  very  effective  for  the  purposes  in¬ 
tended. 
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The  previous  extension  of  the  High  School  course  by  one  year 
has  had  a  marked  influence  in  improving  the  school  and  giving  it 
a  high  standing.  By  action  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Nor¬ 
mal  High  School  was  accredited  to  that  institution  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Our  graduates  can  now  enter  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wheaton  College,  and  the  Wesleyan  University  without  ex¬ 
amination,  receiving  credit  for  all  work  done  in  our  High  School. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  end  was  duly  celebrated  this 
spring  by  a  grand  jubilee,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
George  P.  Brown,  County  Superintendent  J.  S.  Wren,  Pres.  John 
W.  Cook,  W.  P.  McMurry,  Dr.  T.  W.  Bath,  Clarence  A.  Burner, 
Medora  Schaeffer,  H.  J.  Schaeffer,  and  the  City  Superintendent. 
Appropriate  music  was  rendered,  Mr.  Birney,  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  presiding. 

The  furnishing  of  supplies  as  needed,  supplementary  reading 
material,  etc.,  for  the  grades,  has  very  greatly  added  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  these  departments,  resulting  in  increased  interest  and 
larger  attendance.  Notwithstanding  the  great  improvements  in 
this  line  during  rhe  present  year,  much  remains  yet  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  order  to  bring  the  grades  to  the  highest  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  teachers  are  capable  and  willing  to  work,  and  by  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  course  of  study  as  herein  contemplated,  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  of,  supplementary  reading  material  both  for  sight  reading 
and  for  general  library  purposes,  it  is  hoped  that  the  coming  year 
may  show  good  results. 

The  four  hundred  dollars  recently  appropriated  for  the  library 
has  been  judiciously  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  of  reference 
and  of  general  reading  along  lines  closely  connected  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  class  work.  A  classified  list  of  these  books  is  published  here¬ 
with.  I  am  confident  that  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools 
made  possible  by  better  library  facilities  will  fully  justify  the 
course  pursued  in  expending  the  money  for  this  purpose. 

The  hygienic  condition  of  the  school  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  analyses  of  water  in  both  well  and  cistern  have  proved  that 
the  drinking  water  was  unfit  for  use,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  sinking  of  a  tubular  well.  As  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
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tract  the  Board  is  not  to  pay  for  the  well  unless  it  is  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  free  from  surface  impurities,  it  follows  that  no  expense 
will  be  incurred  unless  the  well  is  satisfactory. 

The  rooms  of  the  old  building  have  been  inadequately  lighted. 
On  dark  days  it  has  been  impossible  to  see  to  read  in  the  greater 
part  of  three  rooms.  This  deficiency  will  be  entirely  remedied  by 
furnishing  additional  windows  for  these  three  rooms,  as  per  plans 
of  Architects  Miller  and  Fisher,  at  a  cost  of  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  This  improvement,  with  the  system  of  electric  light¬ 
ing  for  evening  meetings,  literary  societies,  etc.,  will  modernize 
the  old  school  building  and  make  it  an  object  of  usefulness  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Outside  of  the  additional  expense  incurred  in  building  the  new 
rooms,  the  expenditures  for  the  year  have  not  been  above  the  av¬ 
erage. 

By  changes  made  in  the  grading  of  the  primary  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  departments,  the  services  of  one  teacher  were  dispensed 
with,  thus  saving  in  one  item  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars,  being  more  than  the  amount  expended  for  either  library  or 
laboratory.  The  appropriation  for  the  library  belongs  properly  to 
the  year  1897-8. 

"This  year  has  been  a  historic  one  for  the  school,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  every  step  taken  by  the  Board  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  advancement,  not  only  in  one  department, 
but  in  every  line  of  school  work. 

The  pupils,  too,  have  manifested  a  spirit  of  progress,  a  loyalty 
to  the  school,  and  a  co-operation  in  maintaining  efficient  disci¬ 
pline  that  have  been  very  encouraging  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
superintendent. 

The  literary  societies  have  done  their  work  well,  manifesting  a 
friendly  rivalry  that  promises  much  of  good  for  the  future.  Not 
the  least  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  increased  library  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  the  additional  impulse  given  to  independent  literary 
work  by  members  of  the  societies  under  the  wise  direction  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  teachers.  Situate,  as  our  school  is,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  State  Normal  University,  our  pupils  catch  some  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  that  institution.  They  frequently  visit  the  literary  societies 
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of  that  institution,  sometimes  taking  part  in  the  programs,  and  are 
thus  brought  into  close  touch  with  persons  of  intense  earnestness 
in  educational  work.  This  all  tells  for  good  to  the  Normal  Public 
Schools.  And  while  ‘‘we  are  in  the  shadow  of  the  State  Normal 
School,”  we  are  also  in  its  sunshine,  and  the  Public  Schools  re¬ 
ceive  from  it  an  impulse  not  duly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Normal.  The  Public  School  is  not  properly  appreciated,  either, 
because  of  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  State  Normal.  Let 
it  be  understood,  however,  that  a  studiousness  and  ability  to  do 
real  work  is  manifest  in  a  high  degree  in  the  Normal  Public 
School  when  compared  with  other  Public  Schools. 

The  high  standing  of  the  Public  School  is  readily  discernible 
in  many  particulars,  but  probably  in  no  one  instance  more  than  in 
the  school  paper,  The  Current.  This  paper  is  purely  the  work  of. 
the  students  of  the  High  School.  Members  of  the  school  originat¬ 
ed  the  paper.  They  have  edited  and  published  it  without  financial 
aid.  Were  the  The  Current  published  in  a  city  of  like  size  in 
some  other  part  of  the  state  the  paper  would  be  considered  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  perfection,  and  would  have  a  very  wide  influence.  Secure 
a  copy  of  it.  compare  it  with  like  publications  even  in  large  cities, 
and  it  will  rise  vastly  in  your  estimation  both  in  mechanism  and 
literary  value. 

Through  the  influence  of  The  Current  and  by  other  proper 
methods  tire  spirit  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Normal  Public  School  has 
been  duly  aroused.  A  thorough  organization  on  a  sound  basis 
has  been  effected.  Hereafter  the  Alumni  will  be  an  organized 
power  for  the  good  of  the  Normal  Public  School.  They  are  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  recent  improvements  effected  in  the 
school.  They  have  made  The  Current  their  official  organ  and 
hope  through  it  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  both  the  school  and 
community. 

In  order  that  the  school  may  effect  the  greatest  good  for  the 
community,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board,  the  teachers,  and  the 
patrons  of  the  school  should  fully  co-operate  in  the  work,  do 
this  end  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  what  we  shall  term 
Parents’  Meetings  to  be  attended  by  the  Board,  the  teachers  and 
the  parents  of  children  attending  the  schools  of  the  city.  Other 
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adult  people  will  find  a- hearty  welcome.  Competent  persons  will 
deliver  addresses  on  subjects  which  interest  both  teachers  and 
parents.  Conferences  will  be  held  concerning  the  needs  of  the 
children,  and  the  subject  of  Child  Study  will  be  carefully  consider¬ 
ed  and  plans  for  intelligent  co-operation  will  be  formulated. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  the  second  Thurs¬ 
day  of  each  term  .of  school  and  oftener  if  deemed  advisable.  The 
first  meeting  is  set  for  Thursday,  September  16,  in  the  High 
School  room. 

The  “  Rules  and  Regulations”  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  August  20,  1895,  have  proved  most  excellent  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  intended,  and  I  hereby  recommend  their  readoption  with  but 
slight  verbal  changes. 

In  order  that  patrons  may  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
“Truant  Law,”  “The  Flag  Law,”  and  “The  Scientific  Temper¬ 
ance  Law,”  I  also  recommend  their  publication  in  the  present 
catalogue. 

The  necessity  for  certain  changes  in  the  course  of  study  with 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  will  be  made  apparent. 
Explanation  will  be  given  for  the  requirements  of  suitable  text¬ 
books  on  this  subject  by  pupils  of  all  grades  above  the  Third. 

For  a  further  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  you  are 
referred  to  various  portions  of  the  catalogue. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  FRITTER, 

Superintendent. 


NOTES  ON  THE  OOURSE  OF  STUDY, 


SCIENCE. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  powers  of  observation  in  the 
children,  for  giving  them  true  concepts  of  things,  for  interesting 
them  in  school  work,  and  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  intelligent 
reading  and  reflection,  as  well  as  to  foster  and  establish  habits  of 
inquiry  and  investigation,  we  make  nature  work  a  part  of  our  in¬ 
struction  in  every  grade. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  every  case  the  thing  is  to  be 
studied  first.  The  work  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  teach¬ 
er  in  charge,  who  is  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  objects 
and  subjects  of  study  before  presenting  them  to  the  class.  A 
systematic  course  is  to  be  followed,  no  haphazard  work  is  to  be 
tolerated.  Each  lesson  must  be  presented  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view.  The  teacher  must  know  the  subject  and  in  every  recita¬ 
tion  accomplish  a  definite  work.  Incidentally,  some  things  will  be 
learned  that  was  not  contemplated  in  the  lesson.  The  child  must 
not  be  prohibited  from  making  discoveries.  On  the  other  hand 
he  must  be  trained  to  discover  things.  But  as  there  is  a  natural 
way  of  developing  any  subject,  the  teacher  must  endeavor  to  find 
this  out.  Every  experiment,  every  investigation,  every  exercise 
should  be  skillfully  conducted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  as  necessary  to  train  the  child  to  use  his  senses  aright  as  it  is  to 
direct  him  in  learning  to  read,  to  write,  or  to  draw.  At  first  the 
child  must  follow  ;  the  learning  must  lead.  The  teacher  has  the 
knowledge  classified.  The  child’s  knowledge  is  unclassified. 
But  the  order  of  acquisition  is  a  great  aid  to  subsequent  classifica¬ 
tion.  Indeed  it  seems  that  the  powers  for  classification  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  need  careful  directing  in  order  to  bring  out  their  best 
possibilities. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  his  work  is  primarily  to  de- 
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velop  the  powers  of  the  pupil.  The  work  done  as  well  as  the 
subjects  studied  are  only  means  to  this  end. 

No  one  can  observe  for  another.  No  one  can  impart  his 
knowledge  to  others.  He  can,  however,  aid  them  in  observations. 
He  can  direct  the  investigation  in  such  a  way  as  materially  to  les¬ 
sen  the  work  of  the  learner.  He  can  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  pupil  by  setting  before  him  the  kind  of  work  that  will  bring 
the  best  rewards  for  time  spent  in  study.  By  kind  of  work  is 
meant  the  selection  of  worthy  material  for  study. 

Charts,  readers,  books  of  all  kinds  are  not  the  primary  objects 
of  study.  No  amount  of  study  about  things  can  be  considered 
nature  study.  In  all  elementary  study  of  every  branch  and  field 
of  learning  the  objects  must  themselves  be  studied  in  order  to 
form  proper  conceptions  of  what  the  symbols  subsequently  em¬ 
ployed  are  to  represent. 

Not  all  things  pertaining  to  any  object  of  knowledge  must  be 
known  in  order  to  have  a  fair  conception  of  it  from  the  symbol 
representing  it. 

But  in  elementary  education,  at  least,  the  symbol  is  almost 
worthless  without  a  fair  understanding  of  the  thing  represented  by 
the  symbol. 

It  is  to  lay  a  true  basis  for  acquiring  knowledge  from  symbols, 
and  to  deal  with  symbols  intelligently,  that  we  must  early  impress 
the  importance  of  observing  things.  In  fact  the  child  has  no  need 
of  a  symbol  until  an  object  is  learned  that  needs  symbolizing. 

The  symbol  should  be  presented  at  the  time  of  acquiring  the 
fact.  This  symbol  may  be  oral  or  graphic.  The  oral  work  nec¬ 
essarily  precedes  the  written.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  this 
truth  readily  appears.  Let  it  be  understood  clearly  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  symbols  before  studying  the  objects  represented  by  them  is 
often  worse  than  useless,  and  never  productive  of  the  best  results 
in  education.  Attempts  in  this  direction  dulls  interest,  weak¬ 
ens  powers  of  investigation,  and  establishes  habits  of  indifference 
and  laziness. 

To  indicate  the  manner  of  study,  an  illustration  or  two  may 
be  beneficial  to  the  understanding  of  our  plan  of  work. 

In  the  fall  term,  of  the  first  year,  we  study  the  butterfly.  Why  ? 
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Because  it  is  beautiful,  wonderful,  being  endowed  with  animal  life. 
Likely  it  has  for  some  time  been  an  object  of  interest  to  the  child. 
Probably  the  child  has  often  wondered  at  its  movements  and  ad¬ 
mired  its  beauty.  It  is  an  object  in  season  and  is  easily  obtained. 

The  plan  of  this  study  should  be  somewhat  after  the  following 
order: 

1.  Attention  called  to  the  object  as  seen  flying  about.  Move¬ 
ments  carefully  noted,  as  a  live,  free  being.  It  should  thus  be 
studied  in  its  natural  state  of  life.  Color, -shape,  size,  food,  etc., 
home  and  habits  noted  and  commented  upon. 

2.  One  or  more  should  be  captured  and  carefully  examined  by 
the  little  people.  Care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  insect  or 
to  mar  its  beauty. 

Parts  of  the  body,  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  noted.  In  the 
study  of  the  head  note  the  eyes,  antennae,  proboscis,  and  so  on. 
Of  the  thorax,  parts  and  appendages,  number  of  legs,  wings,  and 
movements  of  each. 

Food — What?  Where  found?  Manner  of  eating?  The  use  of 
butterflies. 

Metamorphosis — Illustrated  by  examples. 

The  insect  set  free.  Discussion— stories.  Language  prepara¬ 
tion.  Oral.  Written  in  script.  Charts  and  readers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  animal  is  studied  only  in  its  natural 
relations.  No  dissecting— no  mutilation— but  great  care  in  hand¬ 
ling  and  dae  regard  for  treatment  of  the  living  thing. 

Results — Interest  awakened  ;  Curiosity  aroused  and  partially 
satisfied  ;  Basis  for  symbols  to  be  learned  ;  Language  work  means 
something;  Reading  lessons  intelligible  ;  Useful  knowledge  gained  . 
True  basis  for  proper  work  of  imagination  ;  Other  faculties  aroused 
and  duly  exercised  and  developed. 

Not  less  reading  and  language  and  arithmetic — but  more  of 
each,  because  based  upon  true  concepts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Science  work  as  outlined  is  practical 
— materials  for  study  can  be  readily  obtained.  Apparatus  is  in  the 
laboratory  ready  for  use,  and  the  superintendent  will  be  ready  to 
advise  or  assist  as  may  be  needed.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  work 
and  difficulty  to  do  good  science  teaching  ;  but  the  benefits  to  be 
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obtained  will  amply  compensate  for  all  labor  expended  and  time 
occupied. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all  educators,  that  a  study  of  the  con' 
crete  should  precede  the  study  of  the  abstract.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  by  the  teacher  to  secure  a  study  of  material  objects  by 
the  child  before  setting  the  child  to  studying  about  these  things 
from  books. 

In  later  stages  of  science  work  use  may  be  made  of  drawings’ 
pictures,  and  written  descriptions  \  but  the  spirit  of  investigation 
must  be  kept  awake.  Due  regard  for  work  of  the  imagination  must 
be  constantly  considered.  Science  study,  when  properly  conducted, 
arouses  and  wisely  trains  all  the  intellectual  powers  and  exercises 
a  wholesome  influence  in  the  formation  of  character. 


LITERATURE. 

Next  to  the  real,  live  object,  the  child  is  most  interested  in  the 
story.  The  myth  — the  mysterious  —  is  quite  as  attractive,  in  a 
certain  way,  as  the  real.  I  he  imagination  of  the  normal  child  is 
as  active  as  its  senses  are  alert.  It  is  as  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
imagination  as  it  is  to  direct  the  powers  of  observation.  While  it 
is  true  that  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  through  the 
senses,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  inner  being,  the  real  self,  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  thinking,  by  reflection,  by  imagination,  etc.,  and  that 
the  outside  world  is  to  the  individual  just  what  his  thinking  makes 
it. 

In  our  course,  the  child  is  early  introduced  to  the  field  of  liter¬ 
ature.  Through  the  way  of  mythland,  fairyland,  hero-band,  we 

float  into  the  realms  of  poetry,  or  enter  the  broad  domain  of  his¬ 
tory. 

Our  course  proposes  to  use  this  point  of  interest  to  attract  the 
child.  From  the  story  (literature)  we  proceed  to  the  symbols 
(words  and  sentences).  The  child  learns  the  story,  images  (thinks, 
if  you  prefer  it),  expresses  orally,  and  is  then  introduced  to  the 
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symbols.  Already  familiar  with  the  content,  he  soon  clothes  the 
symbols  with  their  proper  habiliments.  Back  of  the  word  —  the 
sentence — lies  the  thought.  The  child  soon  learns  this  ;  he  is  in¬ 
terested  ;  he  is  delighted  ;  he  is  aroused  ;  he  lives  in  a  new  world 
of  thought.  Reading,  to  him,  becomes  a  live  reality.  Reading, 
when  approached  by  this  avenue,  is  never  a  drudge,  but  a  matter 
of  interest  and  delight,  because  ever  springing  from  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises.  Symbols  stand  for  ideas,  and  become  fountains  of  spark¬ 
ling  truth  to  the  earnest,  inquisitive  mind. 

Developing  ideas  demand  utterance.  Science  study  and  liter¬ 
ature  furnish  material  for  developing  ideas.  They  are  at  the 
base  of  language  for  children.  In  later  life  these  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  together  with  history,  etc.,  furnish  the  materials  for 
thought,  which  must  lie  back  of  all  intelligent  expression.  Ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  is  language,  whether  it  manifest  itself  in  vocal 
tones  or  graphic  representation. 

It  is,  then,  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  work  in  literature  to 
develop  the  powers  of  expressing  thought.  The  proper  study  of 
literature  is  fully  one-half  of  language;  hence,  time  devoted  to 
this  work  is  well  spent.  The  most  important  observations  to  the 
teacher  are,  that  every  story  should  be  well  learned,  definite 
ideas  should  be  formed,  accurate  expression  should  be  fully  culti¬ 
vated.  In  order  thus  to  succeed,  time  must  be  given  to  each  sub¬ 
ject,  both  in  learning  the  meaning  and  in  developing  the  proper 
expression  'of  what  is  learned.  Frequent  reviews  are  necessary  ; 
for  ideas  crudely  formed  develop  toward  perfection  by  use. 

No  teacher  should  be  satisfied  with  the  pupil's  acquisition  un¬ 
til  the  pupil  can  express  the  thought  in  terse,  clear  English  —  not 
in  language  committed  by  rote,  but  the  language  of  the  child. 

See  *  ‘  Language.” 


LANGUAGE. 


Every  lesson  in  school  should  be  in  a  great  measure  a  language 
lesson.  The  child  is  expected  at  each  lesson  to  make  progress  in 
knowledge.  Not  only  must  the  child  come  into  possession  of 
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facts,  learn  new  relations  concerning  facts  formerly  learned,  and 
thus  be  aided  in  organizing  his  knowledge;  but  he  must  al¬ 
so  be  aided  in  learning  to  express  his  ideas.  The  lesson  should 
not  dwindle  into  a  mere  verbal  drill,  nor  should  there  be  a  rote¬ 
teaching  in  language  any  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  study. 
In  ordinary  lessons  the  content  is  the  chief  feature.  The  idea  must 
get  in  before  it  can  be  intelligently  expressed.  Therefore,  no  hin- 
derance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should  be  put  in  the  way 
of  the  learner.  All  effort  must  be  directed  first  toward  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge  ;  then  pains  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
knowledge  gained  is  expressed  orally.  This  formulating  of  lan¬ 
guage  for  expressing  ideas  does  much  to  fix  the  idea  and  the  better 
to  prepare  it  for  use  in  the  future.  Every  branch  of  study  has  its 
technicals.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  require  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  content  should  be  expressed  in  proper  technical  language. 
In  developing  knowledge  the  teacher  should  not  only  find  the 
proper  point  of  contact  from  which  to  proceed  in  the  instruction, 
but  he  must,  as  far  as  possible,  use  language  already  familiar  to 
the  child.  But  after  the  subject  has  been  developed  and  the  idea 
grasped  by  the  child,  the  learner  should  be  judiciously  aided  in 
clothing  the  idea  with  appropriate  language.  Necessarily  the 
teacher  or  the  book  must  furnish  some  of  the  words  indicative  of 
recently  gleaned  ideas,  but  the  framing  of  these  words  into  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  must  be  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  child. 
If  a  course  of  language  drill  as  here  outlined  is  followed  in  the 
daily  lessons  in  all  classes,  fluency  and  exactness  of  expression  is 
sure  to  follow.  Such  a  drill,  judiciously  given,  will  also  add  in¬ 
terest  to  observation  and  study,  because  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  child  to  take  delight  in  telling  what  he  knows.  Knowledge,  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value,  must  be  ready  for  constant  and  immediate 
use.  It  is  of  little  value  to  know  and  not  be  able  to  do.  In  order 
to  recite  well,  the  child  must  have  good  control  of  language.  In 
order  that  the  individual  may  be  forceful  in  the  world,  he  should 
be  able  to  express  his  ideas  in  suitable  language.  It  is  a  duty  of 
the  schools  to  give  the  child  proper  training  in  expression,  in  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  word 
is  valueless  without  the  idea,  so  the  idea  is  inert  without  the  power 
of  expression. 
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It  is  the  custom  of  schools  at  present  to  have  special  classes  in 
language  and  grammar.  If  the  work  in  the  other  branches  be 
properly  done,  language  lessons  can  be  restricted  to  legitimate 
language  drill.  Many  children  have  on  entrance  to  school  already 
acquired  faulty  forms  of  expression,  and  they  constantly  pick  up 
others.  Proper  language  drill  will  aid  in  breaking  up  the  habitual 
use  of  these  forms  and  in  substituting  for  them  correct  forms. 
Drills  on  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs,  and  inflected  words  of  all 
kinds,  find  their  proper  place  in  the  language  lesson.  The  lessons 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  inductively  to  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar  itself.  The  study  of  the  proper  form  of  the  sentence  so  as 
best  to  symbolize  the  thought  opens  the  field  to  the  technique  of 
grammar. 

Our  course,  as  outlined,  follows  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods.  De  Garmo’s  Language  Books,  as  now  revised,  are  truly 
inductive  in  plan.  The  child  is  led  to  the  principles  of  language 
by  the  constant  use  of  language.  The  plan  of  the  author  is  admir¬ 
able,  and  the  teacher  should  carefully  master  it  and  follow  it. 

Besides,  the  material  upon  which  the  child  has  to  work  is  valu¬ 
able  as  content  in  itself.  The  author  uses  lessons  on  Nature 
Study,  Literature,  History,  etc.,  which  are  in  themselves  types  of 
true  pedagogical  development  of  the  various  subjects.  The  teacher 
can  master  these  lessons  and  the  principles  therein  exemplified, 
and  then  make  use  of  them  in  their  proper  connection  with  the 
other  branches  of  study.  The  language  lesson  and  drawing  may 
alternate,  and  thus  a  great  saving  of  time  may  be  effected. 


READING. 

Reading  is  a  very  important  branch  of  study,  because  it  event¬ 
ually  becomes  the  key  to  knowledge  stored  in  books.  It  opens 
to  the  individual  an  acquaintance  and  companionship  with  the 
good  and  wise  of  all  ages.  Good  reading  implies  two  things,  viz.  : 
i.  The  ability  to  interpret  the  printed  page.  2.  The  ability  to  ex- 
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press  the  thoughts  of  the  author  thus  interpreted  from  the  symbol. 

The  second  is  conditioned  upon  the  first.  Imitative  expression 
without  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  what  is  expressed  is  not 
true  reading.  The  power  to  think,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance.  But  the  mere  knowing  will  not  necessarily  lead 
to  good  reading,  although  all  good  reading  is  conditional  by  it. 
No  matter  how  well  the  contents  may  be  understood,  good  expres¬ 
sion  is  largely  a  matter  of  imitation. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  teacher  should  first  see  that  the 
thought  is  clearly  understood.  Every  reading  lesson  should  be 
based  upon  some  subject  with  which  the  child  is  in  a  measure  fa¬ 
miliar.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  lower  grades.  And  through¬ 
out  the  entire  course  the  reading  should  be  well  correlated  with 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  class.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
course  as  outlined  will  show  it  to  be  so  arranged. 

As  to  the  matter  of  imitation  in  expression  only  a  few  words 
are  necessary.  If  the  child  has  good  habits  of  speaking,  he  will 
very  likely  read  well  what  he  understands  ;  if  his  speaking  is  poor, 
it  follows  that  his  reading  will  likewise  be  faulty.  The  same  pians 
and  drills  as  used  in  securing  good  expression  in  talking  apply  to 
this  case.  The  teacher  as  a  model  can  do  much  by  good  reading 
for  the  pupils.  The  pupils  who  do  read  well  will,  by  their  read¬ 
ing,  greatly  assist  those  less  fortunate.  Here  as  elsewhere  the 
child  learns  to  do  by  doing;  therefore  have  him  read  much.  Keep 
up  a  good  interest.  Encourage  the  use  of  the  library. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  reader  who  does 
much  of  it  is  usually  a  good  linguist.  Many  so  called  dull  pupils 
are  thus  dull  because  of  their  inability  to  read.  This  is  especially 
true  of  children  of  normal  condition.  Therefore  do  no  neglect 
the  reading  classes. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  is  no  longer  a  study  of  “  map  questions.”  The  old, 
useless,  formal  study  of  books  and  maps  is  becoming  obsolete. 
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Present  methods  are  made  to  conform  more  fully  to  psychological 
law,  and  they  differ  materially  from  methods  used  a  few  years  ago. 
From  a  study  of  books,  the  teacher  is  directing  the  pupil  to  the 
study  of  the  earth  itself.  The  maps,  the  written  descriptions,  the 
questions,  are  almost  valueless  to  him  who  has  not  laid  a  solid 
foundation  by  the  study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  Ge¬ 
ography  is  of  the  earth  very  earthy.  The  study  of  physical  feat¬ 
ures  as  seen  in  the  land  and  water,  hill  and  plain,  river  and  lake, 
etc.,  and  that  of  natural  phenomena  as  seen  in  soil,  climate,  and 
productions,  in  plant,  animal,  and  in  man,  is  a  necessary  prelude 
to  the  understanding  of  the  science — to  the  interpretation  of  geo¬ 
graphical  language  and  an  intelligent  use  of  maps. 

The  work  in  geography  has  its  beginning  in  Nature  Study  ;  but, 
as  it  encompasses  the  whole  earth,  it  is  intimately  related  to  all 
other  branches  of  study.  It  frequently  draws  upon  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  etc.,  for  its  material.  And  it  just 
as  conveniently  furnishes  a  field  of  operations  for  each  of  them. 
“  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  ”  might  furnish  a  title  to  some  wan¬ 
dering  article  in  a  newspaper  or  a  commencement  oration.  It  is, 
however,  surely  not  a  practical  motto.  Imagine  yourself  riding 
through  space  in  a  wagon  “  hitched  to  a  star  !  ”  It’s  enough  to 
make  one  dizzy  to  think  about  it  !  This  is  said  merely  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  geography  is  real,  geography  is  earnest, 
and  the  earth  is  the  goal  toward  which  effort  must  be  directed 
while  studying  this  subject.  After  a  proper  foundation  has  been 
laid  by  a  study  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  forms  of  land  and 
water,  etc.,  every  mark,  every  dot,  every  word,  every  color,  on  a 
map  will  call  up  a  real  idea.  Under  proper  teaching  the  map  be¬ 
comes  a  transparent  medium  through  which  the  learner  sees  the 
earth  as  it  is,  only  colored  a  little  by  the  imagination.  Under  the 
old  methods  the  map  was  perfectly  opaque,  and  the  pupil  could 
never  see  through  it  into  the  beautiful  earth  which  it  so  effectually 
hid  from  his  view.  Under  proper  methods  of  study  he  should  in 
time  become  able  to  imagine  before  him  a  given  portion  of  the 
earth  and  deck  it  with  its  true  plant  and  animal  life,  and  give  the 
causes  for  its  present  condition,  and  from  these  infer  its  probable 
future  state.  Correct  geographical  knowledge  aids  greatly  in  the 
study  of  history,  literature,  and  science. 
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The  text  book  used  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  older  ge¬ 
ographies.  The  general  plan  of  the  author  should  be  followed. 
Yet  the  teacher  should  remember  that  no  amount  of  book  work 
can  give  adequate  returns  unless  thoroughly  supplemented  with  a 
corresponding  study  of  the  thing  itself.  Frequent  looks  at  the 
earth  with  the  native  soil,  productions,  and  physical  features  of 
stream,  pond,  hill,  plain,  etc.,  as  types,  are  necessary  to  a  full 
understanding  of  what  is  being  taught.  In  its  ultimate,  geography 
is  a  study  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  its  being  the  home  of  man. 
Hence,  in  the  more  advanced  grades  a  proper  query  is,  “What 
has  this  to  do  with  man?”  or,  “  How  has  this  affected  the  life  of 
mankind?  ”  In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  and  similar  questions 
a  true  knowledge  of  geography  will  be  developed. 


HISTORY. 

History  should  receive  much  more  attention  than  is  usually 
given  it  in  the  common  schools.  Intrinsically  it  is  of  great  worth, 
and  its  intimate  relation  to  geography,  literature,  civics,  etc., 
gives  it  a  correspondingly  great  value.  In  this  study,  as  well  as  in 
others,  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  order  of  development  of  the 
subject.  This  order  we  have  tried  to  follow  in  outlining  the 
course  of  study.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  laid  in  the  early  lessons 
of  literature.  The  child  studies  the  myth,  the  fairy  story,  etc., 
and  tells  its  story  concerning  its  work  in  observation.  This  course 
readily  leads  to  biographical  history.  Eggleston’s  Primary  His¬ 
tory  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  course,  and  the  chief  work  of 
these  lower  grades  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  these  bio¬ 
graphical  stories  and  cultivate  an  ability  to  tell  the  story  in  a  cor¬ 
rect,  pleasing  style. 

.Later  comes  a  study  of  the  movements  of  the  colonies,  as  in 
the  early  settlement  of  America.  In  the  Fifth  Grade  a  history  of 
Early  Times  in  New  England  is  used  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
Sixth  Grade  a  further  study  of  colonial  history,  supplemented  by 
an  account  of  the  early  movements  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  is 
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made  the  chief  part  of  the  work  in  this  line.  In  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  the  study  of  United  States  History  proper  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  Montgomery’s  American  History  is  the  text  and  it  is  aimed 
to  impart  a  fair  conception  of  the  events  leading  to  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  as  a  Nation,  and  to  account  for  the  condition 
of  society  and  government  as  they  now  exist  among  us.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  a  profitable  study  of  General 
History. 

On  the  part  of  the  teacher,  care  should  be  exercised  in  having 
the  geography  keep  pace  with  the  historical  work.  And  as  his¬ 
tory  is  so  intimately  related  to  literature,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  correlation  of  these  subjects. 


NUMBER  WORK— ARITHMETIC. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  connected  with  the 
learning  of  any  branch  of  study.  The  irksomeness  of  study  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  a  logical  presentation  of  the 
subject  matter.  If  the  proper  material  well  formulated  is  given 
at  the  right  time  and  in  not  too  great  quantity,  the  mind  has  ability 
and  time  to  appropriate  it  to  advantage.  In  no  branch  of  study 
is  this  truth  more  plainly  discernible  than  in  number  work.  No 
other  is  so  lqng  drawn  out  with  such  unsatisfactory  results.  In  most 
courses  of  study  number  work — arithmetic — occupies  the  most 
prominent  place  from  the  First  Primary  through  the  first  year  of 
the  High  School — preparatory  school — and  the  Normal  School. 
This  state  of  affairs  would  not  be  so  deplorable  if  proficiency  were 
obtained.  But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  end  is  not  attain¬ 
ed  by  the  average  student.  Evidently  something  has  been  wrong 
with  either  the  course  or  the  methods  of  presentation.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  both  have  been  faulty.  Too  much  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  lower  grades  and  too  little  accomplished  in  all  departments. 
The  proper  remedy  would  seem  to  be  then — first,  to  undertake  less 
in  the  lower  grades;  and  second,  to  accomplish  more  in  advanced 
grades.  This  suggests  what — but  how  is  the  question. 

Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the  concrete  comes  first. 
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Then  proceed  from  the  known  concrete  to  the  related  abstract  by 
the  use  of  the  known  concrete  and  related  concrete  necessary  to  be 

i  ‘‘ 

learned  in  the  progress  of  reaching  the  related  abstract.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  teacher  in  number  must  begin  with  the 
child’s  data  of  known  objects  and  processes  and  develop  sufficient 
concrete  data  for  enabling  the  learner  to  grasp  the  abstraction 
under  consideration.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  things  consid¬ 
ered  and  the  processes  involved  is  necessary  to  all  intelligent  cal¬ 
culation.  “  Counting,”  ‘‘figuring,”  etc.,  under  any  other  con¬ 
ditions,  is  sheerest  rote-work.  Intelligent  work  in  number  is  needed 
as  much  as  in  science.  Progress  is  conditioned  on  intelligence. 
Some  rote-work  may  be  necessary,  but  it  alone  will  not  suffice. 

Our  course,  therefore,  aims  not  to  present  too  much  material  in 
the  respective  grades,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  will  see 
that  the  work  is  done  in  an  intelligent  way  by  the  pupils.  Proceed 
by  easy  stages;  but  exercise  care  in  securing  intelligence,  accuracy, 
and  speed. 

Fewer  processes  should  be  undertaken  :  these  processes  de¬ 
veloped  inductively.  Problems  involving  simple  numerical 
quantities  should  be  used  in  the  development  and  fixing  of  princi¬ 
ples.  The  aim  should  be  not  to  confuse  but  to  give  the  learner 
confidence. 

Much  drill  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  and  speed  ; 
but  the  drill  will  be  a  delight  when  based  upon  intelligent  work. 


WRITING. 

No  one  questions  the  utility  of  writing.  It  is  also  valuable  as 
a  fine  art.  In  attaining  the  first  end  legibility,  ease,  and  rapidity 
are  desirable.  In  order  to  acquire  proficiency  in  writing  the  pu¬ 
pil  should  do  much  of  it.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  having  the 
pupil  assume  a  correct  position  of  body,  hold  the  pen  properly, 
and  practice  good  movement.  The  numerous  advantages  of  the 
vertical  system  are  so  apparent  that  this  system  will  be  used  in  all 
lower  grades. 

Our  teachers  are  not  usually  artist  penmen  y  but  much  of  aesthe- 
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tic  culture  can  be  secured,  by  prompt  attention  to  neatness,  and 
due  regard  to  beautiful  forms.  In  all  written  work  in  all  branches 
of  study  the  teacher  should  accept  nothing  but  the  pupil’s  best  ef¬ 
forts.  Thus  a  habit  of  good  writing  will  be  established.  The 
work  in  writing  is  greatly  aided  by  the  drawing  lessons. 


DRAWING. 

The  lessons  in  drawing  aid  the  pupil  in  learning  to  observe  ac¬ 
curately  and  to  reproduce  his  thoughts  on  form,  color,  etc.  The 
work  in  drawing  like  written  language  aids  in  giving  definiteness  to 
observation  and  helps  in  fixing  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  It 
likewise  is  valuable  in  securing  accurate  expression.  Drawing 
from  nature  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  science  work,  just  as 
construction  drawing  is  of  geometry,  mechanics,  etc.  Drawing 
promotes  mental  development,  and  leads  the  learner  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Drawing  is  a  written  language  ;  therefore  it  is  advised  that  it 
alternate  with  the  regular  language  lessons.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  persons  who  draw  well  generally  write  well  and  spell 
correctly.  This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  grounds  that  draw¬ 
ing  cultivates  close  observational  powers  in  graphic  representation, 
as  well  as  ability  in  the  accurate  reproduction  of  the  same. 


MUSIC. 

Music  is  mentioned  last,  not  on  account  of  its  being  the  least 
worthy  of  the  branches,  but  because  it  has  but  recently  been  made 
a  part  of  the  common  school  course  of  study. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  an  accomplishment,  whatever  this 
term  may  mean.  If,  as  the  Standard  Dictionary  says,  an  “  ac¬ 
complishment  is  an  act  or  acquirement  or  attainment  that  tends  to 
perfect  or  equip  in  character,  manners,  or  person, ”  a  sufficient 
reason  is  thereby  given  for  placing  it  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  regret  that 
the  finances  of  the  district  will  not  justify  the  employment  of  a 
special  supervisor  of  music.  But  until  such  arrangement  can  be 
effected,  the  City  Superintendent  will  assist  the  regular  teachers  in 
this  work.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  Normal  music  course,  and  are  directed  to  give  lessons  in 
music  as  therein  outlined. 

It  is  true  that  children  who  sing  are  much  more  cheerful  and 
more  easily  managed  than  children  who  do  not  sing.  When  music 
is  regularly  and  systematically  taught  in  the  school,  nearly  all  the 
children  sing.  There  is  nothing  in  school  like  music  “to  drive 
dull  care  away”  and  put  the  children  in  harmony  with  their  mates, 
their  teacher,  and  their,  work. 


THE  REVISED  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

This  course  contains  the  best  efforts  of  our  leading  educators  ; 
and  it  will  prove  very  helpful  in  supplementing  the  work  as  out¬ 
lined  in  our  course  of  study.  A  copy  will  be  furnished  to  every 
teacher,  and  it  is  proposed  to  compare  it  with  our  course  —  care¬ 
fully  noting  the  difference  and  similarities.  A  study  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  differences  of  these  courses,  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
will  furnish  a  basis  for  professional  work  during  the  year. 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 

c  -V'  x  IT  • 

The  preceding  articles  are  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ise  on  any  of  the  subjects,  buf  are  merely  suggestive.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  may  prove  an  incentive  to  excellent  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  and  aid  in  explaining  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  present  revision  of  our  course  of  study. 

The  successful  teacher  must  keep  up  with  the  times.  He  must 
study  the  best  literature  of  his  profession,  and  put  into  practice 
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the  best  methods  of  instruction.  The  books  listed  below  are  now 
in  the  library  for  the  especial  use  of  our  teachers,  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  teachers  will  familiarize  themselves  with  their  content, 
and  as  far  as  deemed  advisable  put  into  practice  the  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  found  therein.  Throughout  the  year  topics  treated  in 
these  books  will  be  assigned  for  study,  and  will  be  discussed  in 
our  weekly  teachers’  meetings.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  cultivate 

the  professional  spirit  now  so  manifest  among  our  teaching  force. 

•*•  •  • .  » 

E.  A.  FRITTER, 

Superintendent. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  --  TEASHERS'  LIBRARY, 


^Education  of  Man  .... 

*Education,  ...... 

*Science  of  Education, 

The  Teacher,  ..... 

*General  Method,  .... 

*Special  Methods  (Series),  ... 

*Lock  on  Education,  ... 

School  of  Infancy,  .... 

Object  Lessons,  .... 

Guides  for  Science  Teaching, 

Science  Teaching,  .... 

Nature  Study,  ..... 

Simple  Experiments  in  Physiology,  . 
History  and  Literature, 

*Moral  Science,  .... 

Primary  Word  Book,  .... 

English  in  Preparatory  Schools, 

The  Study  of  Latin,  .... 

Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages, 
Latin  Pronunciation, 

The  Latin  in  English,  .... 
Word  Building,  .... 
^Manual  of  Arithmetic 
Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic, 
Mathematical  Teaching, 

How  to  Teach  Reading, 

Aids  to  Teaching  General  History, 
*Teacher,s  Manual  of  Geography, 


Froeble 
.  Spencer 
Herbart 
Abbott 
McMurry 
McMurry 
Quick 
Comenius 
.  Ricks 
Goodale 
Rice 
Jackman 
Stowell 
.  Phillips 
Fairchild 
Buckbee 
.  Huffcut 
Morris 

Peck 
Judson 
Kellogg  and  Reed 
Hewett 
Branson 
.  Stafford 
Stanley  Hall 
.  Sheldon 
Frye 


*  Property  of  the  Superintendent. 


(Bourse  of  Study. 


FIRST  PRIMARY. 


NATURE  STUDY  —  FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Seeds — Kinds,  Dissemination. 

Trees —  Preparation  for  winter,  as  shown  by  the  leaves,  buds, 
and  sap. 

Fruit  —  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other  common  fleshy  fruits. 
Insects  —  Grasshopper,  butterfly. 

Common  Animals  — Cow,  dog,  squirrel. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Trees — Shapes,  branches,  bark.  Study  of  the  pine  tree  as  a 
type  of  the  evergreens. 

Dry  Fruits. 

Animals —  Horse,  rabbit,  hen.  Home  and  covering  of  animals. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Trees  —  Development  of  buds.  Two  kinds.  Flower  and  leaf. 
Flowers — Kinds.  Parts — Calyx,  corrolla,  stamens,  pistils. 
Seeds  —  Parts,  germination. 

Birds  —  Return,  nest-building,  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  more  common  kinds. 

NATURE  STUDY"—  SECOND  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Plants  —  Corn,  goldenrod,  pumpkin. 

Seeds —  Of  various  kinds  as  readily  obtainable. 

Animals  —  Preparations  for  winter  of  domestic  and  wild  animals. 
The  flight  of  birds. 
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WINTER  TERM. 

Condition  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  Weather  —  Snow,  frost,  hail,  rain. 

Study  about  the  Esquimo  and  the  seal. 

Use  Pictures  and  samples  of  seal  skin  and  others,  as  given  on 
Nature  Study  card. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Plants — Germination  of  seeds;  specimens  planted  in  a  box  for 
observation. 

Buds  —  Leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  as  developed. 

Animals —  Reappearance  of  birds. 

Insects  —  Animal  covering. 

Geography — Time,  direction,  distance;  some  study  of  cli¬ 
mate,  seasons  ;  forms  of  water,  clouds,  fog,  mists,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  ice,  winds. 


LITERATURE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  Term.  —  The  Old  Woman  and  Pig.  Little  Red  Rid¬ 
ing  Hood.  The  Three  Bears.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  The 
Little  Match  Girl.  Thanksgiving  Stories,  taken  principally  from 
“  Colonial  Children. ”  Learn  short  poems  appropriate  to  the 

season. 

Winter  Term. — The  Four  Musicians.  The  Unhappy  Pine 
Tree.  Cinderella.  The  Coal,  the  Straw,  and  the  Bean. 

Spring  Term. — The  Ugly  Duckling.  The  Apple  Branch. 
The  Bird  with  No  Name.  The  Pea  Blossom. 

SECOND  year. 

Fall  Term.  —  Goldenrod  and  Aster.  “Mondamin,”  from 
“  Hiawatha.”  How  the  Mole  Became  Blind.  Tom,  the  Water 
Baby.  Story  of  a  Mouse.  The  Rain  Drop  ;  or,  A  Drop  of  Water. 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Stories. 

Winter  Term. — The  Snow  Flake.  Prometheus.  Epimetheus 
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and  Pandora.  “  Indian  Life,”  from  “Hiawatha.”  A  Legend  of 
the  Great  Dipper.  Stories  from  “  Seven  Little  Sisters”  and  “  Each 
and  All.” 

Spring  Term.  — The  Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted  to  Bear  Tulips. 
“Four  Winds,”  from  “Hiawatha.”  Eolus  and  the  Winds. 
Daphne.  Latona  and  the  Frogs.  King  Solomon  and  the  Ants. 


LANGUAGE. 

FIRST  FEAR. 

First  Term. — Children  write  their  names.  Copy  short  stories 
based  on  Literature  or  Science  lessons.  Oral  work  —  to  tell  the 
Literature  stories.  Expression  of  Science  lessons. 

Second  Term. — Write  short  stories  from  Literature  or  Science 
lessons,  having  previously  learned  the  words.  Copy  short  poems. 
Teach  the  uses  of  the  period  and  interrogation  point,  beginning 
sentences  with  capital  ;  also  proper  names  and  the  word. 

Third  Term. — Continue  work  of  last  term.  Oral  Language 
continued  during  the  year. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Writing  stories  from  dictation.  Teach  use  of 
quotation  marks.  Copying  from  Reader. 

Second  Term. — Continue  work  of  last  term.  Teach  use  of 
capitals  in  the  names  of  the  days  and  months.  Write  short  letters 
to  teacher,  parents,  or  friends.  Teach  simple  contractions  —  it’s, 
can’t,  etc.,  words  found  in  Reader.  Abbreviations,  as  A.  M.,  P. 
M.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr. 

Third  Term. — Continue  work  of  last  term,  with  a  thorough 
review  of  work  done  during  the  year. 


READING. 

FIRST  PRIMARY  — FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  Term.  —  Spend  first  six  weeks  in  teaching  words  found  in 
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Primer  or  Reader  to  be  used  later;  teach  names  of  familiar  ob¬ 
jects,  adjectives  and  action  words  applicable  to  these  objects. 
Make  into  short  stories  as  soon  as  possible,  letting  children  make 
stories  ;  use  principally  word  and  sentence  methods.  Introduce 
phonics  as  soon  as  possible.  Word  building.  Have  thorough  and 
daily  blackboard  drills.  Introduce  Primer  the  seventh  week. 
Continue  writing  lesson  stories  on  the  board  until  children  readily 
compare  written  and  printed  form.  Continue  blackboard  drill 
through  the  year. 

Winter  Term.  —  Cyr’s  Primer — First  Part  of  Stickney’s  First 
Reader. 

Spring  Term. — Cyr’s  Primer  completed  —  Stickney’s  First 
Reader  to  p.  50. 

Supplementary  Readers  :  "j 

In  Mythland,  C  First  and  second  years. 

Nature  Studies,  {  J 

Old  Time  Stories,  j 

SECOND  YEAR— FIRST  READERS  COMPLETED. 

» 

Reading  lessons  copied  in  script.  Careful  attention  to  cor¬ 
rect  spelling. 

FIRST  PRIMARY  —  FIRST  YEAR. 

Numb  er — Children  taught  to  count  from  objects  and  abacus. 
Learn  combinations  to  10,  count  one  hundred. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

V 

Learn  combinations  to  20.  Count  and  write  to  500.  Concrete 
work  in  all  development.  Learn  also  Roman  numerals.  Learn 
meaning  of  J4,  etc.,  to  1-10. 

Music,  as  outlined  by  the  Superintendent. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

SCIENCE  -  BOTH  CLASSES. 

Fall  Term. — Botany.  Grasses,  melons,  pods.  '  Preparation  of 
trees  for  winter.  Why  leaves  become  colored  and  fall,  notice  the 
different  leaf  falls. 

Zoology.  Study  moths,  cricket,  earthworm,  crayfish,  and  mole. 
Flight  of  birds. 
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Physics.  Forms  of  water,  effect  of  cold  upon  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

Make  collections  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Winter  Term.  —  Study  of  dry  fruits  and  nuts. 

Zoology.  Study  the  rabbit,  squirrel,  sheep  —  their  food  and 
care.  Study  the  snowbird. 

Physiology.  Name  and  locate  the  bones  of  the  skeleton. 
Study  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  to  the  bones,  the  circulation 
of  blood,  respiration,  foods,  digestion,  care  of  the  body.  Effects 
of  alcohol  upon  the  system. 

Physics.  Experimental  work  in  weighing,  use  of  balance, 
light,  sound,  heat,  magnetism,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  gravity. 

Spring  Term. — Make  gardens  and  watch  the  growing  plants; 
see  the  effects  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture  upon  seeds  and  plants. 

Review  study  of  parts  of  the  leaf,  flower,  and  plants. 


LANGUAGE. 

SECOND  PRIMARY  — FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  Term. — Aim,  to  secure  the  correct  use  of  English,  both 
oral  and  written. 

The  material  used,  stories  from  the  science  and  literature  ;  at 
first  these  stories  may  be  written  from  outlines,  lastly  without  aid. 

Most  of  the  time  given  to  composition  and  letter  writing. 
When  the  children  have  learned  how  to  write  correctly,  in  repro¬ 
duction  of  stories  they  should  learn  to  write  original  stories  from 
subjects  and  pictures.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  composition,  viz.  :  writing,  spelling,  punctuation,  in¬ 
dentation,  paragraphing,  abbreviation,  capitals,  and  neatness  ;  in 
letter  writing  aim  at  correctness  in  addresses,  signatures,  etc.,  and 
the' correct  use  of  good  English  and  original  expressions. 

Winter  Term.  — Continue  composition  work.  Drill  upon 
common  errors  used  in  the  room,  upon  the  playgrounds,  streets, 
etc.  Never  allow  an  incorrect  term  used  without  correction.  Do 
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this  quietly,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  child’s  expression  of 
thought. 

SECOND  PRIMARY  — SECOND  YEAR. 

Language — De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons,  Book  One,  Part  I. 
SECOND  PRIMARY  — FIRST  YEAR. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Fall  Term.  —  Study  the  industries  carried  on  about  home, 
such  as  gardening,  harvesting,  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
packing  and  shipping.  Exports,  imports.  Visit  a  house  that  is 
in  process  of  building,  notice  the  different  workmen,  the  tools  and 
materials  each  is  using.  If  convenient,  visit  a  planing  mill,  a 
a  brick  kiln,  a  flour  mill,  a  woolen  mill,  a  coal  mine.  Study  lum¬ 
bering,  mining,  fishing,  and  the  tannery. 

Keep  a  weather  record. 

Winter  Term. — Maps  of  school  yard,  town,  township,  county, 
and  State.  Carefully  study  the  county,  giving  special  attention  10 
the  boundaries,  county  seat,  names  of  townships,  towns,  streams, 
and  railroads.  State,  in  addition  to  those  topics  studied  in  the 
county,  (learn)  teach  about  the  public  institutions,  where  and  why 
certain  industries  are  carried  on.  Make  a  careful  study  of  Chica¬ 
go,  using  a  map  of  Chicago.  Make  sand  and  pulp  maps  of  the 
State.  Weather  record  continued. 

Spring  Term. — Frye’s  Primary  Geography  to  p.  20. 

SECOND  PRIMARY  —  SECOND  YEAR. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Fall  Term. — Physical  features  of  the  United  States. 

Winter  Term. — Special  work  on  Illinois. 

Spring  Term. — The  United  States  by  divisions.  Use  Frye’s 
Primary  Geography.  Make  free  use  of  sand  modeling,  and  filling 
in  outline  maps  to  show  the  relief. 

LITERATURE. 

Grim’s  Fairy  Tales,  first  year. 

Eggleston’s  Primary  History,  second  year. 

These  studied  with  special  reference  to  learning  the  stories  and 
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expressing  them  in  good  language. 

READING. 

First  Year.  —  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Cyr’s  Second  Reader,  in 
hands  of  the  pupils. 

Second  Year.  —  Cyr’s  Third  Reader  and  supplementary  Readers. 

WRITING.  1 

Merrill’s  Vertical  System. 

Regular  lessons,  three  a  week. 

DRAWING. 

From  Nature,  as  outlined  by  the  teacher.  Regular  lessons,  two 
a  week. 

NUMBER. 

First  Year.  —  Pupils  taught  to  add,  subtract,  and  multiply. 
Use  no  number  greater  than  1,000  as  multiplicand,  and  no  number 
greater  than  ioo  for  multiplier,  for  written  work.  In  oral  work 
keep  closely  to  the  concrete. 

Second  Year. — At  the  close  of  this  year  the  children  should  be 
able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  using  no  number 
greater  than  10,000  either  as  dividend  or  multiplicand. 

They  should  understand  the  meaning  of  common  fractions  to 
twentieths,  as  Y3,  ^3,  etc.  Develop  concretely. 

MUSIC. 

As  outlined  by  the  Superintendent. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE. 

SCIENCE  WORK. 

Fall  Term.  —  Physiology,  as  required  by  the  Scientific  Tem¬ 
perance  Law.  Children  must  be  provided  with  text  books.  Blais- 
dell’s  “  Child’s  Book  of  Health,”  is  the  text  used.  It  will  be  pro¬ 
fitable  to  follow  the  author’s  plan.  The  work  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  fall  term. 

Winter  Term.— Make  special  use  of  “  Nuture  Charts.”  Study 
phenomena  of  light,  as  may  be  illustrated  with  the  lenses,  mirror, 
and  prism. 

Spring  Term.  —  This  is  the  term  to  study  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  Arrange  to  study  the  unfolding  of  the  buds,  the  forms 
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of  leaves,  and  the  germination  of  the  seeds.  Evening  excursions. 
Collection  of  specimens. 

LITERATURE. 

Grim’s  Fairy  Tales.  Work  in  library  under  direction  of  the 
teacher. 


READING. 

Stickney’s  Fourth.  Seaside  and  Wayside.  Harper’s  Fourth. 
Geographical  Reader — Europe. 

LANGUAGE. 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons,  Book  One,  Part  II. 

NUMBER. 

Review  fundamental  rules.  Teach  common  fractions  and  the 
accompanying  principles  —  thorough  work.  Oral  work  to  keep 
pace. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Review  briefly.  Special  work  on  Europe. 

HISTORY. 

Pioneer  stories — Revolutionary  Pioneers. 

WRITING. 

Merrill’s  System  —  Vertical. 

DRAWING. 

Prang.  From  Nature.  Teacher  outline  work. 

MUSIC. 

As  outlined  by  Superintendent. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE. 

LITERATURE. 

Library  work  under  direction  of  teacher.  Tales  of  Troy. 

NATURE  STUDY -  SCIENCE. 

Fall  Term.— Physiology,  as  required  by  law.  Text,  Kellogg. 
Winter  Term. — The  Metric -System,  using  measures,  weights, 
etc.,  from  High  School  laboratory. 

Spring  Term. — Correlate  with  work  in  Geography  as  given  in 
Frye. 
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READING. 

Child  Life  in  Poetry.  Historical  Reader— Burton. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Text — Frye’s  Complete.  Our  American  Neighbors.  Use  also 
the  Geographical  Reader. 

NUMBER. 

Review  briefly.  Teach  the  Decimal  System.  Begin  with 
United  States  Money.  Later  correlate  with  the  Metric  System. 
Relation  to  Common  Fractions.  Much  oral  work. 

LANGUAGE. 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons,  Book  Two,  Part  I. 

WRITING. 

Merrill  System. 

DRAWING. 

Prang.  From  Nature,  teacher  outline. 

MUSIC. 

As  outlined  by  the  Superintendent. 

FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

LITERATURE. 

Greek  Gods  and  Heroes.  Library  work,  directed  by  teacher. 
Classics. 

SCIENCE. 

Simple  mechanics,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  apparatus.  Pneu¬ 
matics.  Animal  life  of  the  earth  in  connection  with  the  Fourth 
Reader.  Physiology,  Stowell. 

READING. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading.  Our  Own  Country. 

HISTORY. 

Colonial  Times.  Use  Montgomery’s  United  States  History. 

LANGUAGE. 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons,  Book  Two,  Part  II. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Special  work  on  the  United  States.  Correlate  with  United 
States  History. 
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DRAWING. 


Prang.  From  Nature 

WRITING. 

Merrill’s  Vertical. 

MUSIC. 

As  outlined  by  the  Superintendent. 


NUMBER. 

Denominate  Numbers.  All  measures  taught  objectively.  Make 
visits  if  necessary.  Latitude  and  Longitude.  Relation  to  Time. 


SECOND  GRAMMAR. 

SCIENCE. 

Physiology . — Stowell’s  Essentials  of  Health.  Vigorous  work 
until  Christmas  vacation.  Follow  the  plan  of  the  author.  Use 
Models  of  Head,  Organs  of  Respiration,  Microscope,  Prepared 
Slides,  and  other  apparatus  procured  from  the  High  School  Science 
Room. 

The  remainder  of  the  school  year  spent  in  teaching  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  mechanics  as  illustrated  by  apparatus  obtainable  in  the 
High  School  Laboratory.  Also  subjects  as  suggested  by  reading 
lessons. 

GEOGRAPHY — FRYE’S  COMPLETE. 

Rapid  review  of  Latitude,  Longitude,  Shape  of  the  Earth,  with 
proofs  of  its  Sphericity.  Physical  Features  —  The  Continents,  Is¬ 
lands,  Oceans,  Seas,  with  their  Contour  and  Relief.  The  various 
Productions,  as  dependent  on  Climate  and  Relative  Location  on 
the  Earth.  The  Earth  as  the  Home  of  Man  —  why  Man  lives  in 
Communities.  Why  the  Earth  is  Populous  in  localities  and  almost 
destitute  of  Population  in  other  places.  Why  some  people  are 
Savage  and  some  Civilized.  Physical  features  of  the  Continents 
and  what  Results  therefrom.  Movement  of  Sun  and  Planets, 
change  of  Seasons.  Night  and  Day.  Industries  of  the  World — 
what  Conditions  them?  Lines  of  Commerce  —  what  Determine 
them  ? 

Social  Life  of  Man  —  how  Established  ? 

The  remainder  of  year  devoted  to  studying  and  locating  places 
of  historical  importance.  Why  important?  What  lead  to  this 
importance?  Character  of  inhabitants. 
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history  —  Montgomery’s  American  history. 

Study  the  administrations.  Principally  try  to  have  the  pupils 
understand  and  learn  the  story.  Fix  important  events  by  associa¬ 
tion  and  reviews.  In  connection  read  Part  II.  of  the  Reader. 

READING. 

Fall  Term. — Selections  from  Part  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  of  The 
Normal  Course  in  Reading  (Fifth  Reader). 

Spring  Term.  — Selections  from  Parts  I.,  IV.,  and  V.,  Fifth 
Reader.  Correlate  the  reading  with  the  other  studies,  usually 
assigning  the  reading  lessons  after  having  studied  the  subject  in 
regular  course,  except  the  literary  selections,  which  may  be  read 
independently. 

grammar. 

Whitney  and  Lockwood’s  Grammar. 

The  Book  completed.  In  the  main  follow  the  plan  of  the 
authors. 

One  composition  a  week  from  each  pupil.  Subject  selected 
from  work  of  pupils  in  History,  Geography,  and  Science  work. 

DRAWING. 

Draw  from  objects  and  pictures.  Consult  Prang’s  Manuals 
and  give  about  equal  attention  to  the  three  divisions  of  drawing, 
viz.  :  Construction,  representation,  and  decoration.  Working- 
drawings  of  many  objects,  as  cylinder,  box,  cone,  pyramid,  etc. 
Representation  of  objects  in  different  positions.  Home  drawings 
on  paper,  and,  when  approved  by  teacher,  copied  in  books.  Make 
the  subject  interesting;  to  do  this,  talk  little  about  the  theory,  but 
draw ,  draw ,  draw . 

MUSIC. 

As  directed  by  the  Superintendent. 

writing. 

Alternate  with  drawing. 

library. 

Teacher  encourage  a  liberal  use  of  the  library  and  carefully 
supervise  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

NUMBER. 

Cook  and  Cropsey’s  New  Advanced  Arithmetic  to  Interest, 
P-  255- 
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*HIGH  SCHOOL  — PREPARATORY  YEAR. 


Fall  Term. 


Winter  Term. 


Spring  Term. 


Dictionary  Work 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 

Physiology 
Drawing  and  Spelling 


American  Classics 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 

Grammar 


American  Classics 
Arithmetic 

U.  S.  History  and 
Government  of  Ill. 

Grammar 


Drawing  and  Spelling  Drawing  and  Spelling 


•  *HIGH  SCHOOL  — ENGLISH  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Book-keeping 
Algebra  . 
General  History 


Book-keeping 

Algebra 

General  History 


Physiology  Physiology  Botany 


Literature 

Rhetoric 

Algebra 

Zoology 


Geometry 

Physics 

Themes  and  Comp'n 
Civil  Government 
Review  Arithmetic 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Literature 

Rhetoric 

Physical  Geography 
Zoology 

THIRD  YEAR. 


English  Classics 
Algebra 

General  History 
Botany 


Literature 

Geometry 

Physical  Geography 
Gram,  and  Comp’n 


Geometry  Geometry 

Physics  Physics 

Shakspeare 

Civil  Government 

Rev.U.S.  His.,  Arith.  Rev.  Arith,  U.S.  Hist. 


*  Music,  “Academy  Sons  Rook  ”  throughout  the  course. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
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FIRST  YEAR -  LATIN  COURSE. 


Fail  Term. 

Algebra 

General  History 

Physiology 

Latin 


Literature 

Zoology 

Rhetoric 

Caesar 


Geometry 

Physics 

Civil  Government 


Winter  Term. 

Algebra 

General  History 
Physiol.  y2,  Bot.  ]/2 
Latin 

SECOND  YEAR. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Geometry 

Physics 

Civil  Government 


Spring  Term. 

Algebra 

General  History 
Botany. 

Latin 


Geometry 

Physics 

Review  U.  S.  History 
or  Arithmetic 


Themes  and  Composition 
Vergil  Vergil 


Literature  Literature 

Zoology  Geometry 

Physical  Geography  Physical  Geography 
Caesar  Cicero 


Vergil 


*  Music,  "Academy  Sons  Book  ”  throughout  the  course. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


Cyr’s  Primer 

Cyr’s  Readers 

Old  Time  Stories  Retold 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Historical  Readings 

The  Normal  Readers 

Cook  and  Cropsey’s  New  Arith. 

Eggleston's  U.  S.  Hist.  (Primary 

Montgomery’s  U.  S.  History 

Seven  British  Classics 

Analytic  Speller 

Harrington’s  Speller 

Merrill’s  Copy  Books 

Prang’s  Drawing  Book 

Wentworth’s  Algebra 

Van  Velver  and  Shutz’s  Geometry 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons 

Myers’  General  History 

Frye’s  Geographies 

Houston’s  Physical  Geography 

Bergen’s  Botany 

Blaisdell’s  Physiology 

Stowell’s  Essentials  of  Health 


Kellogg’s  Physiology 
Hutchinson’s  Physiology  (New) 
Packard’s  Zoology 
Colton’s  Zoology 
Avery’s  Physics  (New) 

Nature  Studies 
Genung’s  Rhetoric 
Painter’s  Literature 
Fiske’s  Civil  Government 
Geographical  Readers,  S.  Bur¬ 
dette  &  Co. 

Seven  American  Classics 
Introductive  Book-keeping 
Grim’s  Fairy  Tales 
Tales  of  Troy 
Revolutionary  Pioneers 
Normal  Music  Course 
Academy  Song  Book 
Jones’  New  Latin  Lessons 
Lowe  and  Ewing’s  Caesar 
Harper  and  Miller’s  Vergil 
Kelsey’s  Cicero 
Harkness’  Latin  Grammar 
Jones’  Latin  Prose  Composition. 


The  Library. 


SCIENTIFIC, 

Abbott  —  Force,  Heat,  Light,  Land,  and  Water  (4  vols.). 

Apgar  • —  Trees  of  North  America. 

Appleton  &  Co.  — Health  Primers  (9  vols.). 

Ball  —  Star-land. 

Ballard  —  Moths  and  Butterflies. 

Bergen  —  Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World. 

Blaisdell —  Our  Bodies  and  How  to  Live. 

Blakie  —  How  to  Grow  Strong. 

Britton  and  Brown — An  Illustrated  Flora  (2  vols.). 

Brown  —  Physiology. 

Buckley  —  Life  and  Her  Children. 

Buckley — Winners  in  Life’s  Race. 

Burroughs  —  Signs  and  Seasons. 

Wake  Robin. 

Burt  —  First  Lessons  in  Scientific  Knowledge. 

Chicago  Record  —  Shop  Talk  (2  vols.). 

Comstock  —  Manual  for  Study  of  Insects. 

Cutter  —  Anatomy. 

Darwin  —  The  Descent  of  Man. 

Deschanel —  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  (4  vols.) 
Faraday  —  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Flagg —  A  Year  Among  Birds. 

Foster  —  Physiology. 

Gray  —  Anatomy. 

Heilprin  —  The  Earth  and  Its  Story. 

Hoppins  —  Experimental  Science. 

Hutchinson  —  Physiology. 

Household  Edition  —  Animal  Kingdom. 

Johonnot  and  Bouton —  Blow  We  Live. 
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Jordan  —  Manual  of  Vertebrates. 

Kirke  —  Handbook  in  Physiology. 

McBride  —  Lessons  in  Botany. 

Mead — El.  Chemistry. 

Mendenhall  —  Century  in  Electricity. 

Morley  —  A  Song  of  Life. 

Life  and  Love. 

Olmsted  —  Natural  Philosophy. 

Roscoe  and  Lunt  —  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Scudder  —  Butterflies. 

Stevenson —  Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology. 

Stowell — Essentials  of  Health. 

Thurston  —  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Tyndall  —  Forms  of  Water. 

Walker —  Physiology. 

White  —  Bird-Craft. 

HISTORICAL. 

Abbott  —  Alexander,  Alfred,  Caesar,  Cortez,  Elizabeth,  Louis 
XIV.,  Peter  the  Great,  Pyrrhus,  Romulus,  William  Con¬ 
queror,  Xerxes,  Cleopatra,  Battle  Fields  of  ’6i,  Richard 
III.,  American  Pioneers,  De  Soto  (16  vols.). 

Adams  —  Life  of  John  Randolph. 

An  American  —  Bonaparte. 

Andrews  —  Last  Quarter  of  a  Century  (2  vols.). 

>>t  - 

Arnold  —  Hannibal. 

Bancroft  —  United  States  History. 

Barnes  —  Ancient  People. 

Benton  —  Thirty  Years  in  United  States  Senate. 

Bradley  —  History  of  the  Goths. 

Buel  —  Heroes  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Russian  Nihilism. 

Church —  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero. 

Coffin  —  Boys  of  *76. 

Bovs  of  ’6i. 

Building  of  the  Nation. 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 

Collier  —  History  of  the  World  (2  vols.). 


THE  LIBRARY. 
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Cox  —  Ancient  Greece. 

Cutler  —  Panorama  of  Nations  (2  vols.). 

Damon  —  Old  Time  New  England  Days. 
Dickens  —  Child’s  History  of  England. 
Eggleston  —  United  States  History. 

Elder  —  Dr.  Kane. 

Farrar —  Life  of  Christ. 

Finn  —  A  Home  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Fisher — Outlines  of  General  History. 

Fiske  —  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 
Discovery  of  America  (2  vols.). 

War  of  Independence. 

Franklin  —  Autobiography. 

Greenwood  —  Bonnie  Scotland. 

Grote  —  History  of  Greece  (12  vols.). 

Hallam  —  The  Middle  Ages. 

Hanaford  —  Women  of  the  Century. 

Hawthorne — Grandfather’s  Chair. 

Henty —  With  Lord  Clive  in  India. 

The  Lion  of  the  North. 

Hog,  Mrs.  —  Story  of  Switzerland. 

Hood  —  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Irving  —  Conquest  of  Grenada. 

Knickerbocker’s  New  York. 

Life  of  Washington  (2  vols.). 

Josephus  —  History. 

Kennan  —  Life  in  Siberia. 

The  Koran. 

Knight —  History  of  England  (2  vols.) 
Lane-Poole  —  Story  of  Turkey. 

Larcon  —  New  England  Girlhood. 

Lockhart  —  Napoleon  (2  vols.). 

Lossing — Cyclopedia  of  United  States  History. 
Macaulay —  History  of  England  (5  vols.). 
Macintosh  —  History  of  Scotland. 

McCabe  —  Planting  the  Wilderness. 

McCarthy  —  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
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Mommsen  —  History  of  Rome. 

Morfill  — Story  of  Poland. 

Story  of  Russia. 

Morse  —  J.  Q.  Adams. 

Muhlback  —  Marie  Antoinette. 

Murray  —  Story  of  Japan. 

Nye  —  Bill  Nye’s  United  States  History. 

Parkham  —  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Parton  —  Life  of  Jefferson. 

Porter  —  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

Prescott  —  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Saint  Amand  —  Josephine. 

Scudder—  Washington. 

Sheldon  —  Studies  in  General  History. 

Stalker  —  Life  of  Paul. 

Stanley  —  Explorations. 

Strickland —  Queens  of  England. 

Tefft  —  Kossuth  of  Hungary. 

Van  Holst  —  Calhoun. 

Weil  —  History  of  Venice. 

Yonge — (6  vols.)  England.  Germany.  Greece. 

France.  Rome.  The  Bible. 

FICTION. 


Abbott  —  Juno  Series. 

Adams — Young  America  Abroad  (12  vols.). 

Salior  Boy  Series  (3  vols.). 

Alcott  —  Little  Women  Series  (8  vols.). 

Aldrich  —  Marjorie  Daw. 

Arthur  —  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room. 

Bunyan  —  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Catherwood  —  Old  Kaskaskia. 

Tonty. 

Charles —  Diary  of  Kitty  Trevelan. 

Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 

Cooper  — The  Spy. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Custer  —  Boots  and  Saddles. 
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Dana  —  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

DeFoe  —  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Dickens — Complete  Works  (14V0IS.). 

Ebers  —  The  Bride  of  the  Nile. 

Uarda. 

Eddy  —  Walter  in  Samaria. 

Eggleston — The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

Eliot  —  Complete  (5  vols.  ). 

Gray- —  Mine  Own  People. 

Hawthorne  —  Wonder  Book. 

Hale  —  In  His  Name. 

Arabian  Nights. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country. 

Holland  —  Bitter  Sweet. 

Hughes  —  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays. 

Irving  —  Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

Kingsley  —  Water  Babies. 

Hereward,  The  Last  of  the  English. 

Westward  Ho  ! 

Kingston  —  Complete  Series  (10  vols.). 

Lamb  —  Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Lytton  —  Last  Days  of  Pompei. 

Last  of  the  Barons. 

Meredith  —  Lucille. 

Porter —  Scottish  Chiefs. 

Roe  —  Barriers  Burned  Away. 

Scott  —  Complete  Works  (11  vols.). 

Sewell- — Black  Beauty. 

Stickney — -Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Stowe  —  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

St.  Pierre  —  Paul  and  Virginia. 

Stevenson  —  The  Wrecker. 

Jekyl  and  Hyde. 

Trowbridge  —  Lawrence’s  Adventures  Among  the  Ice-Cutters. 
Verne  —  Michael  Strogoff. 

Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 

Wallace  —  Ben  Hur. 
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LITERATURE. 

Arnold  —  Poetical  Works. 

Bryant —  Poems. 

Byron  —  Poems. 

Campbell  —  Poems. 

Cary  —  Alice  and  Phoebe’s  Poems. 

Carleton —  Farm  Ballads. 

Chaucer  —  Poems. 

Emerson  —  Essays. 

Fiske — Myths  and  Mythmakers. 

Galey  —  Mythology. 

Goethe  —  Faust. 

Goldsmith  —  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hale  —  What  Career? 

Holmes  —  Poems. 

Homer  —  Iliad. 

Odyssey. 

Holland  —  Letters  to  the  Young. 

Larcom  —  Poetical  Works. 

Longfellow  —  Poetical  Works. 

Lowell  —  Poetical  Works. 

Moore  —  Complete  Works. 

Modern  Classics  Series  (34  vols.). 

Riley —  Neighborly  Poems. 

Tyler  —  American  Literature. 

Van  Laun —  History  of  French  Literature. 

Vergil  —  FEneas. 

Warner  —  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature  (30  vols.). 
Whittier  —  Poems. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Heilprin  —  The  Earth  and  Its  Story. 

Kingston’s  —  Series  of  Travel,  etc.  (10  vols.). 

Taylor  —  The  World  on  Wheels. 

Views  Afoot. 

Silver  Burdette  &  Co.  —  Geographical  Readers. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

International  Encyclopedia  (15  vols.). 
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Johnson’s  Cyclopedia  (8  vols.). 

Encyclopedia  Britanica  (25  vols.). 

International  Dictionary  2  (vols.). 

Biographical  Dictionary  (1  vol. ). 

Gazeteer  of  the  World  (1  vol.). 

Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature  (30  vols.). 
Century  Dictionary  (10  vols.). 

Prose  Quotations. 

Poetical  Quotations. 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Lexicons  (2  vols.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Collins  —  Elementary  Algebra. 

Day  —  English  Composition. 

Hale  —  What  Career  ? 

Mansil  —  School  Algebra. 

Warner  —  Being  a  Boy. 

Wentworth  —  Complete  Algebra. 

JUVENILE. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol. 

Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew. 

Each  and  All. 

Little  Lucy’s  Wonderful  Globe. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children. 

Story  Hour.  The 
Ten  Boys. 

American  History.  Beginners 
Black  Beauty. 

Choice  Selections  from  Child  Life. 

Child’s  History  of  England. 

David  Copperfield. 

Evangeline,  Snow  Bound,  Sir  Launfal. 

Franklin’s  Autobiography. 

Grandfather’s  Chair. 
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Ivanhoe. 

Legends  of  Norseland. 

Little  Men. 

Sketch  Book. 

Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Water  Babies. 

Wonder  Book. 

FEsop’s  Fables,  Vol.  I.,  (Pratt). 

American  History  Stories,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Cats  and  Dogs. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Home  Geography. 

Leaves  from  Nature’s  Story  Book,  Vol.  i. 
Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

History  of  America  (Butterworth). 

Little  Women. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

SECOND  GRAMMAR. 

Geographical  Dictionary. 

Unabridged  Dictionary. 

The  Boy  Travelers. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

Kenilworth. 

Academic  Dictionaries. 

Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  ,  :i 

Decatur  and  Lomers. 

Knockabout  Club  (7  vols.). 

Zigzag  Journeys. 

Nature  Study. 

Hiawatha. 
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SECOND  INTERMEDIATE. 

Academic  Dictionaries. 

Children’s  Hour. 

Seaside  and  Wayside. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

Franklin’s  Autobiography. 

Mrs.  Heman’s  Poems. 

Dickens’  England. 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book. 

Philip  Grey. 

Bible. 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE. 
Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

Grim’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Anderson’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Seaside  and  Wayside. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

The  Aim-Well  Stories. 

Wonder  Book. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

New  Testament. 

SECOND  PRIMARY. 

Royal  Gifts. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

Grim’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Stories  for  Young  Children. 

FEsop’s  Fables. 

Cats  and  Dogs. 


WEST  SIDE  LIBRARY 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Children’s  Life  of  Christ. 

Fireside  Fairy  Tales. 

Pets  of  Many  Kinds. 
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Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

The  Water  Babies. 

Black  Beauty. 

Anecdotes  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Portfolio  of  Photographs. 

Our  Little  Folk. 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Picture  Book. 

Stickney’s  Third  Reader. 

Barnes’  Third  Reader. 

Barnes’  Second  Reader. 

Powell’s  How  to  See. 

We  Little  Folks. 

Maxwell’s  Language  and  Composition. 
Brand’s  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Narcotics. 
How  We  Live. 

Hutchinson’s  First  Lessons  in  Physiology. 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

The  Backwoods  Boy. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (McMurry). 

Pioneer  History  Stories. 

Tales  of  Troy. 

Grim’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Hollyhurst. 

The  Strike  at  Shanes. 

Young  People’s  Physiology. 

Health  for  Little  Folks. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

FFsop’s  Fables. 

Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews). 

Kingsley’s  Greek  Heroes. 

Heart  of  Oak,  No.  2. 

Fables  and  Folk  Lore. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin). 

The  Bird’s  Christmas  Carol  (Wriggin). 
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Storyland  of  Stars  (Pratt). 

My  Saturday  Bird  Class. 

World  Fair  Views. 

Shepp’s  Photographs  of  the  World. 
Tommie’s  Speaker. 

Dame  Trot. 

Five  Little  Pigs. 

Big  Brother  (Johnston). 

Clinton  (Ainwell). 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Mother  Goose. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  (Hughes). 
Riverside  Primer. 

Overhead  (Nichols). 

Under  Foot  (Nichols). 

Five  Little  Peppers  (Sidney). 

Boy’s  Book  of  Adventures  (Roe). 
Appleton’s  Second  Reader. 

Home  Stories. 

Girls’  Book  of  Treasures. 

Happy  Hours. 

Benjie  and  His  Friends. 

New  Testament. 

Felter’s  Arithmetic. 

Colton’s  Intermediate  Geography. 
Webster’s  Academic  Dictionary  (2  vols.). 
William  Bartlett. 

Book  of  Manners. 

Little  Prudy’s  Dotty  Dimple. 

Minnie  Gray. 

Lulu  and  Muff. 

Sheldon’s  Primer. 

Sheldon’s  Second  Reader. 

Standard  First  Reader. 

Standard  Second  Reader. 

Standard  Third  Reader. 

McGuffy’s  First  Reader. 
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McGuffy’s  Third  Reader. 

McGuffy’s  Fourth  Reader. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading. 

Clark’s  Grammar. 

Ray’s  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot). 

Gospel  Primer.  * 

Appleton’s  Third  Reader. 

Lilian. 

Graded  School  Third  Reader. 

Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans  (Johonnot). 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds. 

Stories  of  Other  Lands. 

Stories  of  Our  Country.  “ 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History.  “ 

Eggleston’s  First  Book  of  History. 

Old  Greek  Stories. 

The  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs  (Johonnot). 

Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs 
Some  Curious  Creepers,  Flyers,  and  Swimmers. 
Stories  For  Children. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories. 

Barnes’  Elementary  United  States  History. 
Beautiful  Joe. 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventures. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

The  American  Revolution. 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 

Glimpses  of  Europe. 

Sketches  of  the  Orient. 

A  Book  of  Stories. 

A  Deer  Hunt. 

Boys,  B.  C. 

The  Story  of  George  Washington  (Baldwin). 

The  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  “ 

The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  “ 
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Each  and  All. 

Revolutionary  Pioneers. 

Stories  of  Indian  Children  (Husted). 
Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners. 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 


Apparatus. 


Universal  Rotator 

Atwood  Machine 

One  Set  Pulleys 

Gyroscope 

Compound  Lever 

One  Dozen  Rupert  Drops 

Model  Steam  Engine 

Fire  Syringe 

Discharger 

Daniel  Cell 

Induction.  Coil 

One  Dozen  Pith  Balls 

Magnetic  Needle 

Horse  Shoe  Magnet 

Alcohol  Lamp 

Six  Cell  Battery 

Holtz  Machine 

Dissecting  Outfit 

Mounting  Outfit 

Air  Pump 

Lift  Pump 

Syphon 

G.  and  F.  Tube 
Spouting  Fluids 
Brass  Globe 
Meter  Stick 
Set  of  Color  Discs 
Two  Hydrometers 
Car  for  Inclined  Plane 
Two  Specific  Balances 


Model  Head 
Dissected  Liter 
Universal  Support 
Centrifugal  Hoop 
Adhesion  Disc 
Violincello  Bow 
Three  Scale  Thermometer 
One  Pair  of  Images 
Galvanometer 
Bunsen  Cell 
Electric  Motor 
Electric  Chimes 
Dipping  Needle 
Floating  Magnet 
Electrolysis 
Leyden  Jar 
Wheatstone  Bridge 
Complete  Chemical  Set 
One  Dozen  Micro  Slides 
Hand  Glass 
Force  Pump 
Hydraulic  Ram 
Graduate 
Cartesian  Diver 
Pressure  of  Liquids 
Set  of  Resistance  Spools 
Newton’s  Rings 

Set  of  later  to  Centi-liter,  copper 
One  Set  of  Weights 
One  Set  Capillary  Tubes 
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Parallelogram  of  Forces 
Set  of  Demonstration  Lenses 
Incidence  and  Reflection 
Magdeburg  Hemispheres 
Prism  and  Stand 
TyndalPs  Specific  Heat 
Barometer  Tube  and  Stand 
Resistance  Box  Plug 
Three  Dozen  Dissecting  Pans 
Plates  for  Images 
Microtome 


Pair  of  Cohesion  Hemispheres 
Concave  and  Convex  Mirror 
Condensing  Lens,  Mounted 
Freezing  Apparatus,  8  inch 
Specific  Gravity  Balance 
Three  Receivers  for  Air  Pump 
Electro-plating  Machine 
Practical  Methods  of  Microscopy 
Cole’s  Mounting  Outfit 
Model  Organs  of  Respiration 
Sonometer 
Graded  Liter 


Tellurian 

Set  of  Weights,  200  grams  to  centigram 
Microscope,  with  one-fourth  and  one  inch  objectives 
Complete  Set  Johnson’s  Wall  Maps 


The  Alumni. 


CLASS  OF  1872. 

Nannie  O.  Smith,  1173  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Denver,  Col. 

Herbert  C.  Metcalf,  86  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 

John  Calvin  Hanna,  Principal  High  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Chas.  Bradley,  Manual  Training  School,  Denver,  Col. 

CLASS  OF  1873. 

Cora  Seward-King,  Olivet,  Mich. 

Emma  Corbett-Parmale,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ella  Sudduth-Johnson  (deceased). 

Lucy  Ada  Morse,  304  W.  nth  st.,  Pueblo,  Col. 

Carrie  Detrich-McCarthy,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Agnes  Havvley-Dennison,  Mt.  Clair,  Col. 

Charlotte  O.  Lufkin,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1874. 

Chas.  E.  Blake,  Maywood,  Ill. 

Hampton  M.  Roach,  cor.  3d  and  Alabama  sts.,  St.  Elmo,  Tenn. 
Leantha  F.  Chapman. 

Lelia  L.  Hovey  (deceased). 

Ida  Cook-Gove,  Normal,  Ill. 

Cora  Reeder-Roach,  Alabama  st.,  St.  Elmo,  Tenn. 

Eva  Pennell-Brown,  3715  Langley  av.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1875. 

B.  Kate  Rawlings-George,  Princeton,  Ill. 

Margaret  E.  Hersey,  Normal,  Ill. 

Alice  Garman  (deceased). 

E.  Medora  Schaeffer,  Normal,  Ill. 
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Louis  C.  Stephenson,  Ft.  Morgan,  Col. 

Lura  Pennell  (deceased). 

CLASS  OF  1876. 

Emma  Carpenter-Hull,  Clinton,  Ill. 

Sabra  Gregory-Alspaugh,  Normal,  Ill. 

Edwin  L.  Laughlin,  Normal,  Ill. 

Dudley  C.  Lufkin,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mary  McDermott,  Normal,  Ill. 

Jessie  Reeder-Gamble,  Normal,  Ill. 

Frank  D.  Seward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jas.  B.  Smith,  Pittsburg,  Kas. 

CLASS  OF  1877. 

Sue  P.  Adams,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mary  Bush-Briggs,  Minier,  Ill. 

Lillian  Dillon-Railsback,  Normal,  Ill. 

Chas.  Philbrook,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Alice  C.  Ross. 

CLASS  OF  1878. 

Joice  Adams,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Chas.  E.  Dodge,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Amanda  E.  Loomis. 

Leander  Martin. 

Jane  Reeder-Leohr,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Kate  E.  Sherwood,  Normal,  Ill. 

Kate  G.  Spear-Hadfield,  Aberdeen  House,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CLASS  OF  1879. 

Susie  Butterbaugh. 

Mary  Colton. 

Lola  Ford  McReynolds  (deceased). 

Effie  M.  Sneed. 

Lettie  Himes,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mary  Kennedy. 

Mary  Kuhn-Kipp,  Minonk,  Ill. 

Mary  Parker-Tucker,  614  N.  Wason  st.,  Streator,  III. 
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Cecil  Troxel,  Normal,  Ill. 

Pattie  M.  Thomas,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ida  L.  Fleischer,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mae  Wheeler,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1897. 

Clarence  A.  Burner,  Normal,  Ill. 

Alice  R.  Gilbert,  Normal,  Ill. 

Genevieve  S.  Norman,  208  Grand  av.,  Chicago. 
Blanche  A.  Skinner,  Normal,  Ill. 

William  E.  Rounds,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Alumni  Association. 


An  association  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  High  School 
has  been  organized  for  several  years.  The  association  is  much 
stronger  than  in  former  years  and  promises  to  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  High  School.  The  association  hold  an  annual  meeting  on  the 
night  following  the  commencement  exercises,  provided  that  night 
does  not  fall  later  in  the  week  than  Thursday.  In  case  that  night 
falls  later  in  the  week  than  Thursday,  the  meeting  is  held  on  the 
following  Monday. 

All  graduates  should  become  members  of  the  association.  The 
yearly  dues  are  fifty  cents.  The  present  officers  are: 

Charlotte  O.  Lufkin,  President. 

Geo.  B.  Madden,  Vice-President. 

Clyde  Johnston,  Secretary. 

William  Rounds,  Treasurer. 


Rules  and  Regulations. 


NOTICE. 


[The  Board  of  Education  hereby  asks  parents,  pupils  and 
teachers  to  read  carefully  the  Fades  and  Regulations  as  adopted 
for  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  earnestly  requests  their 
hearty  support  in  making  these  Rules  effective.] 


GENERAL  RULES. 

1.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  evening  in  each  month,  beginning  at  8  p.  m.,  from  May  till 
November,  and  at  7  p.  m.  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

2.  The  school  year  shall  consist  of  eight  and  one-half  calendar 
months,  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  Fall  Term  shall  begin  the  first  Monday  in  September 
and  continue  until  the  holiday  vacation. 

The  Winter  Term  shall  begin  the  first  Monday  after  New  Year 
and  continue  till  the  last  Friday  in  March. 

After  a  vacation  of  one  week  the  Spring  Term  shall  begin  and 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

3.  All  directions  of  the  Board,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
shall  be  communicated  through  the  Superintendent ;  also  any  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  general  management  of  the  school  or  any  de¬ 
partment  thereof. 

4.  The  morning  session  shall  begin  at  9  o’clock  and  close  at 
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12  o’clock.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  1:30  and  close 
at  4  o’clock.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  during  each 
session. 

The  primary  departments  may  close  each  session  twenty  min¬ 
utes  earlier.  1 

5.  The  school  rooms  shall  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  pu¬ 
pils  twenty  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

6.  All  non-resident  pupils  shall  pay  in  advance,  each  term,  at 
the  rate  of  $18  per  year  in  the  High  School,  $15  per  year  in  the 
Grammar  Department,  and  $12  per  year  in  the  other  departments. 

The  Superintendent  shall  collect  the  above  fees  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Board. 

7.  Each  teacher  may  give  his  pupils  a  half-day  holiday  when 
the  room  has  had  forty  half  days  without  absence  or  tardiness,  the 
time  to  be  spent  by  the  teacher  in  visiting  schools. 

8.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
who  are  bo?ia  fide  residents  of  the  school  district,  have  a  right  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Public  Schools  ;  but  no  child  whose  residence 
is  not  in  the  district,  or  who  has  only  a  temporary  residence  in  it 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  school,  shall  be  received  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school  without  paying,  in  advance,  the  amount  of 
tuition  required  by  the  Board. 

9.  There  may  be  a  public  examination  in  all  the  grades  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  The  examination  may  be  either  oral  or  written. 


DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  act  under  the 

direction  of  the  Board,  and  to  enforce  the  Rules  and  Regulations  j 
made  by  them.-  .  .  ,v. ...  ,  ; 

2.  He  shall  superintend  the  classification  and  grading  in  the 
several  departments,  examine  new  pupils,  and  assign  them  to  their 
grades. 

3.  He  shall  visit  each  department  as  often  as  his  duties  will 
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permit  ;  carefully  observe  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  each 
teacher,  making  such  suggestions  and  giving  such  instructions  to 
the  teachers  as  may  seem  best. 

4.  He  shall  call  the  teachers  together,  at  any  convenient 
time,  for  consultation  or  instruction  in  anything  pertaining  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  school. 

5.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  school  buildings, 
furniture,  apparatus,  outbuildings  and  grounds,  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  in  good  condition. 

To  this  end  he  shall  direct  the  janitor  in  his  work. 

6.  He  shall  conduct  or  direct  the  examinations  for  promotion, 
and  grant  certificates  of  promotion  to  those  who  make  an  average 
of  70,  or  above,  in  each  study  pursued  by  the  class. 

7.  The  promotions  are  to  be  made  at  a  regular  time,  but  a 
pupil  may  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  at  -  any  time  when  he 
can  pass  examinations  for  that  grade. 

A  pupil  may  also  be  placed  in  a  lower  grade  at  any  time 
when  he  is  not  making  equal  progress  with  his  class. 

8.  He  may  close  the  schools  one-half  hour  earlier,  as  often  as 
he  thinks  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  teachers’  meetings. 

9.  He  shall  sign  all  orders  for  supplies  for  the  different  depart¬ 
ments. 

10.  He  shall  attend  all  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

He  shall  leave  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  all  the  grades,  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

11.  With  the  advice  of  the  Board,  he  may  make  such  variations 
in  these  regulations  as  may  seem  best  for  the  school. 


DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

1.  When  a  teacher  receives  notice  of  his  election,  he  shall  ac¬ 
cept  or  decline  the  offer  by-stating  the  same  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board,  in  writing,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the  notice,  unless 
an  extension  of  time  be  granted  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 
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An  acceptance  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  signing  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

A  teacher  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  for  incompetency  or 
neglect  of  duty. 

2.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  in  their  respective  rooms  at 
least  twenty  minutes  before  the  opening  of  each  session. 

3.  They  shall  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  good  order  in  the  halls  and  stairways,  and  shall  have  control 
over  all  the  pupils  while  passing  in  or  out.  They  are  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  observe  the  conduct  of  pupils  on  the  playgrounds  and 
report  all  misconduct  to  the  Superintendent. 

4.  They  shall  see  that  their  pupils  leave  the  school  grounds 
immediately  after  the  close  of  each  session. 

5.  They  shall  observe,  punctually,  the  time  for  opening  and 
closing  school,  and  shall  not  dismiss  any  department  before  the 
usual  time  unless  by  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

6.  They  shall  inform  the  Superintendent  in  case  of  sickness  or 
necessary  absence,  that  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
procure  a  substitute. 

7.  They  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  Superintendent  as  he 
may  require,  and  send  such  reports  to  parents  as  he  may  think 
best  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

8.  They  shall  meet,  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent,  for  mu¬ 
tual  consultation  in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  school, 
modes  of  discipline,  modes  of  instruction,  etc. 

9.  Each  teacher  shall  make  out  a  program  of  recitations  and 
place  the  same  in  a  suitable  place  upon  the  blackboard.  He 
shall  also  furnish  the  Superintendent  with  a  copy  of  the  same  at 
the  close  of  the  first  week,  and  notify  him  of  any  change  thereafter. 

10.  All  requests  for  supplies  should  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
Superintendent. 
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DUTIES  OF  PUPILS. 

1.  When  pupils  enter  school  they  shall  provide  themselves 
with  the  proper  text-books.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  school  without  the  necessary  books  longer  than  one  week  after 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  parents. 

2.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  on  or  about  the  schoolgrounds 
before  half-past  eight  o'  clock  in  the  morning  and  one  o'  clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

3.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  before  the  regular 
time  without  permission  from  the  teacher,  such  permission  only  to 
be  given  in  case  of  sickness,  request  from  parents,  or  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity. 

4.  Pupils  who  shall  be  guilty  of  defacing  or  injuring  any  of  the 
school  property  whatever,  shall  pay  in  full  all  damages,  in  default 
of  which  they  shall  be  suspended  from  school,  and  be  admitted 
only  on  payment  for  the  same. 

5.  No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  disease 
or  coming  from  a  family  where  such  disease  prevails,  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  or  continued  in  the  school. 

6.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  who  shall 
make  use  of  profane  or  obscene  language,  written  or  oral,  or  who 
is  habitually  tardy  or  truant,  or  guilty  of  open  disobedience  in 
any  form. 

Quarreling  and  fighting  are  strictly  forbidden. 

In  all  cases  where  the  conduct  and  habits  of  a  pupil  are  found 
to  be  injurious  to  his  associates,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  to  suspend  him. 

7.  By  an  absence  to  the  amount  of  six  half  days  in  four  com 
secutive  weeks,  without  an  excuse  satisfying  the  teacher  that  such 
absences  were  occasioned  by  sickness  or  urgent  necessity ,  a  pupil 
shall  be  suspended  from  the  school.  In  application  of  this  rule, 
two  tardinesses  shall  be  counted  equivalent  to  one  absence. 

No  pupil  thus  suspended  shall  be  reinstated  until  the  parent  or 
guardian  shall  give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Board  that  his 
attendance  shall  be  regular  thereafter. 

8.  Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  from  any  of  the  examinations 
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of  his  class,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  advance  in  the  studies  of  his 
gracie  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

9.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  use  tobacco  or  chewing  gum, 
in  any  of  their  forms,  in  or  about  the  school  buildings  or  grounds. 

10.  Pupils  must  be  neat  and  tidy  in  their  personal  appearance. 
Any  pupil  who  comes  to  school  without  having  given  reasonable 
attention  to  cleanliness  may  be  sent  home  to  receive  proper  care. 

11.  All  pupils  shall  be  required  to  go  hopie  for  their  dinners, 
unless,  on  account  of  the  distance  or  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
it  would  be  injurious  for  them  to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  permitted  to  remain  at  noon  shall  be  held  for 
a  strict  observance  of  good  order. 

12.  No  pupil  shall  be  excused  from  taking  the  work  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  order  without  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

No  pupil  shall  be  excused  from  attendance  for  the  full  day 
without  a  written  or  personal  request  from  the  parent  or  guardian. 

13.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  any  books,  periodicals, 
papers,  etc.,  foreign  to  school  work. 

14.  No  pupil  shall  be  promoted  whose  average  is  below  70  in 
any  of  his  studies,  until  he  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  graduate  whose  standing  is  be- 

,  "* 

low  70  in  any  study. 


DUTIES  OF  JANITOR. 

1.  He  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,-  and 
shall  have  the  care,  and  be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
school  buildings,  outhouses  and  grounds.  He  shall  keep  the  walks 
and  steps  free  from  snow  and  ice. 

2.  He  shall  have  full  charge  of  the  heating  apparatus,  build 
fires  in  the  grates,  and  have  the  rooms  properly  heated  by  8:30  a. 
m. 

3.  He  shall  sweep  all  the  rooms,  halls  and  stairways  every 
day,  and  carefully  remove  the  dust  from  all  the  school  furniture 
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with  a  cloth  or  dusting  brush  the  next  morning.  He  shall  also 
keep  the  chalk  ledges  free  from  dust. 

The  lower  hall  may  be  swept  after  each  intermission,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  keep  it  clean  and  tidy. 

4.  He  shall  scrub  all  the  floors,  halls,  and  stairways,  at  least 
once  every  four  weeks,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

5.  He  shall  supply  the  dressing  rooms  with  water,  and  see 
that  the  waste  water  is  emptied  at  the  proper  time. 

He  shall  also  see  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cups  at 
the  well. 

6.  During  the  winter  and  spring  vacation,  he  shall  clean  the 
windows  and  woodwork,  and  dust  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  pictures. 

7.  He  shall  keep  the  outbuildings  neat  and  clean,  scrubbing 
them  thoroughly  at  least  once  a  month. 

8.  He  shall  make,  as  far  as  he  can,  any  slight  repairs  in  and 
about  the  school  buildings. 

9.  He.  shall  regulate  the  clocks  twice  a  week,  or  oftener  if 
necessary. 

10.  He  shall  see  the  windows  .and  doors  are  securely  fastened, 
and  shall  not  allow  boys  to  congregate  on  the  school  grounds  at 
unseasonable  hours. 

11.  He  shall  assist  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  in  main¬ 
taining  police  regulations  around  the  school  premises,  and  report, 
promptly,  any  violation  of  the  rules. 


Temperance  Law. 


Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois , 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system 
shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  hygiene,  as  thoroughly  as  are  other  branches  in  all  schools 
under  State  control,  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money,  and  also  in  all  schools  connected  with  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions. 

All  pupils  in  the  above  mentioned  schools  below  the  second 
year  of  the  high  schools  and  above  the  third  year  of  school 
work,  computing  from  the  beginning  of  the  lowest  primary  year, 
or  in  corresponding  classes  of  ungraded  schools,  shall  be  taught 
and  shall  study  this  subject  every  year  from  suitable  text  books 
in  the  hands  of  all  pupils  for  not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week 
for  ten  or  more  weeks  of  each  year,  and  must  pass  the  same  tests 
in  this  as  in  other  studies. 

In  all  schools  above  mentioned  all  pupils  in  the  lowest  three 
primary  school  years,  or  in  corresponding  classes  in  ungraded 
schools,  shall  each  year  be  instructed  in  this  subject  orally  for 
not  less  than  three  lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in  each  year,  by 
teachers  using  text  books  adapted  for  such  oral  instructions 
as  a  guide  and  standard. 

The  local  school  authorities  shall  provide  needed  facility  and 
definite  time  and  place  for  this  branch  in  the  regular  course  of 
study. 

The  text  books  in  the  pupils’  hands  shall  be  graded  to  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  fourth  year,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school 
pupils,  or  to  corresponding  classes  as  found  in  ungraded  schools. 

For  students  below  high  school  grade  such  text  books  shall 
give  at  least  one-fifth  their  space,  and  for  students  of  high  school 
grade  shall  give  not  less  than  twenty  pages  to  the  nature  and  effects 
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of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics.  The  pages  on  this  subject, 
in  a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book,  shall  not  be  counted 
in  determining  the  minimum. 

Section  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teachers’  training  classes,  and 
teachers’  institutes  adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be  given  to 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  this  branch,  and  no 
teacher  shall  be  licensed  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amination  in  this  subject  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 

Section  3.  Any  school  officer  or  officers  who  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for 
each  offense  the  sum  of  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense. 


TfffiANSY  Law. 


Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois , 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly :  That  every  person  having 
control  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  (7)  and  fourteen 
(14)  years  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  for  at  least 
sixteen  (16)  weeks,  twelve  (12)  weeks  of  which  attendance  shall  be 
consecutive,  some  public  or  private  school,  which  time,  for  pu¬ 
pils  under  ten  ( 10)  years  of  age,  shall  commence  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  term  of  the  school  year  of  such  school,  and 
not  later  than  December  1st  of  said  school  year  for  pupils  above 
the  age  of  ten  (10)  years,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  due  notice  shall 
be  served  upon  the  person  having  such  control  of  his  duty 
under  this  act  :  Provided ,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  in  any 
case  when  the  child  has  been  or  is  otherwise  being  instructed  for 
a  like  period  of  time  in  each  and  every  year  the  elementary 
branches  of  education  by  a  person  or  persons  competent  to  give 
such  instruction,  or  whose  physical  or  mental  condition  renders 
his  or  her  attendance  impracticable  or  inexpedient,  or  who  is 
excused  for  sufficient  reason  by  any  competent  court  of  record. 

Section  2.  For  every  willful  neglect  of  such  duty  as  pre- 
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scribed  bv  section  one  (i)  of  this  act,  the  person  so  offending 
shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  public  school  of  the  city,  town,  or 
district  in  which  such  child  resides  a  sum  not  less  than  one  (i ) 
dollar  nor  more  than  five  (5)  dollars  and  costs  of  suit,  and  shall 
stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  of  suit  are  fully  paid. 

Section  3.  The  board  of  education  in  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  school  districts,  and  the  board  of  school  directors  in  school 
districts,  shall  appoint,  at  the  time  of  appointment  or  election 
of  teachers  each  year,  one  or  more  truant  officers,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  report  all  violations  of  this  act  to  said  board  of 
education  or  board  of  directors  and  to  enter  complaint  against 
and  prosecute  all  persons  who  shall  appear  to  be  guilty  of  such  viola¬ 
tion.  It  shall  also  be  the.  duty  of  said  truant  officer  so  appointed  to 
arrest  any  child  of  school-going  age  that  habitually  haunts  public 
places  and  has  no  lawful  occupation,  and  also  any  truant  child  who 
absents  himself  or  herself  from  school,  and  to  place  him  or  her  in 
charge  of  the  teacher  having  charge  of  any  school  which  said  child  is 
by  law  entitled  to  attend,  and  which  school  shall  be  designated  to 
said  officer  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  having  control  of  said 
child.  In  case  such  parent,  guardian,  or  person  shall  designate  a 
school  without  making  or  having  made  arrangements  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  said  child  in  the  school  so  designated,  or  in  case  he 
refuses  or  fails  to  designate  any  school,  then  such  truant  officer 
shall  place  such  child  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  the  public  school. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  teacher  to  assign  said  child  to  the 
proper  class  and  to  instruct  him  or  her  in  such  studies  as  he  or 
she  is  fitted  to  pursue.  The  truant  officer  so  appointed  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  compensation  for  services  rendered  under  this  act 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  boards  appointing  them,  and  which 
compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  distributable  school  fund  : 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  person  having  charge  of  such,  truant  child  which  has 
been  placed  in  any  school  by  the  truant  officer  to  thereafter 
send  said  child  to  any  other  school  which  said  child  is  by  law  en¬ 
titled  to  attend. 

Section  4.  Any  person  having  control  of  a  child  who,  with 
intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  make  a  willfully 
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false  statement  concerning  the  age  of  such  child,  or  the  time  such 
child  has  attended  school,  shall,  for  such  offense,  forfeit  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  three  ($3)  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  ($20)  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city,  town,  village,  or 
district. 

Section  5.  Any  fine  and  penalty  mentioned  in  this  act  may  be 
sued  for  and  recovered  before  any  court  of  record  or  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  proper  county  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  town, 
village,  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides. 

Section  6.  An  act  entitled  u  An  act  concerning  the  education 
of  children,”  approved  June  19,  1893,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  11,  1897. 


[So  much  of  the  flag-law  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  June  2,  1897,  as  relates  to  Public 

Schools,  is  printed  below.] 

Section  3.  The  directors  or  board  of  education  of  every 
school  district  in  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  have  the  power 

to  cause  to  be  erected  and  to  keep  in  repair  upon  all  public 

school  houses,  or  within  the  school  grounds  surrounding  such 
public  school  buildings,  which  may  be  in  their  respective  school 
districts,  a  good  and  sufficient  flag  staff  or  pole,  together  with 
all  necessary  adjustments,  and  that  they  shall  provide  a  United 
States  national  flag  of  not  less  than  four  by  eight  feet  in  size, 
which  shall  be  floated  from  such  flag  staff  or  pole  during  the 

school  hours  of  such  days  as  the  directors  or  board  of  education 

may  determine:  Provided ,  that  the  flag  shall  not  be  hoisted  on 
any  court  house,  State  institution,  or  public  school  building 
during  any  day  when  a  violent  storm  or  inclement  weather  would 
destroy  or  materially  injure  such  flag. 
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Section  4.  The  flags  used  by  any  and  all  State  institutions,  as 
provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  running  expenses  of  said  institutions  the  same  as 
other  necessary  supplies  are  bought  and  paid  for,  and  the  flags  for 
court  houses  and  public  school  buildings  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
necessary  supplies,  and  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  fund 
of  the  respective  counties  or  school  districts. 

Section  5.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  willfully  injure, 
deface  or  destroy  any  flag,  flag  staff,  or  pole,  or  adjustments 
attached  thereto,  erected  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  dollar  nor  more  than  fifteen  dollars. 


Financial  (Condition. 


Normal,  III.,  March  1 6,  1897. 

To  the  Town  Council  of  the  Town  of  Normal: 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  Sections  10  and  12,  Article 
VIII.,  of  the  Charter  of  the  Town  of  Normal,  we  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Statement,  exhibiting  the  condition 
of  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  March  16,  1897. 

W.  M.  Alspaugh,  Pres., 

W.  P.  McMurry, 

C.  W.  Eyestone, 

H.  J.  Schaeffer, 

Board  of  Education. 

E.  A.  Fritter,  Clerk. 


RECEIPTS 


1896. 


1 89  7 . 


FROM  MARCH  I,  1 896,  TO  MARCH  1 6,  1 89  7. 
March  i,  balance  on  hand,  $ 

March  24,  from  County  Supt.  J.  S.  Wren, 

April  9,  from  D.  Zimmer,  Collector, 

April  17,  from  J.  B.  Miller,  Tp.  Treas., 

June  2  7,  R.  L.  Fleming,  Assignee  of  Schureman  Bank 
July  27,  John  Baldrich,  Delinquent,  . 

Aug.  14,  John  Baldrich,  Delinquent, 

Sept.  8,  Sale  of  Bonds,  ..... 
March  5,  E.  A.  Fritter,  .... 
March  5,  Note  First  National  Bank  of  Normal, 
March  16,  1897,  Overdrawn  Orders  . 


687  45 
8i9  57 
4973  82 
127  16 

5°5  22 
800  00 

55°  92 
3408  60 

5  5° 
1288  62 

73  99 


$x324°  85 
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EXPENDITURES 


FROM  MARCH  I,  1 896,  TO  MARCH  1 6,  1 89  7. 


Salaries,  Teachers,  Janitor  and  Clerk, 

.  #7115 

63 

Fuel,  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  244 

74 

Incidentals  and  Supplies,  . 

328 

16 

Rebate  to  Schureman  Bondsmen,  . 

277 

46 

Building  and  Repairs, 

4649 

5° 

Furniture,  ..... 

241 

90 

Apparatus,  ..... 

383 

46 

$i324° 

85 

Condition  of  Schools  as  to  Enrollment,  Time  Taught,  Etc. 

The  report  covers  part  of  two  school  years  and  extends  from 
March  i,  1896,  to  March  16,  1897,  during  which  time  school  was 
in  session  9  months.  Five  schools  have  been  maintained  in  which 
there  have  been  enrolled  pupils  as  follows  : 


BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

High  School,  , 

57 

82 

*39 

Grammar, 

57 

7° 

127 

Intermediate, 

s  76 

85 

16  I 

Primary, 

46 

35 

8l 

West  Side, 

68 

48 

I  l6 

Totals 

3°4 

32° 

624 

In  March,  April,  and  May,  1896,  the  following  teachers  were 
employed  : 


NAME. 

E.  B.  Smith, 

T.  M.  Birney, 
Louise  Winner, 
Maggie  Riley, 
Emma  Crossland, 
Ethel  Burner, 


GRADE. 

Supt.  Schools, 

Prin.  High  School, 
Prin.  High  School, 
2d  Grammar, 

1  st  Grammar, 

3d  Intermediate, 


SALARY. 

$1150  Year 
65  Month 
65  Month 
50  Month 
50  Month 
50  Month 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 


H  O 

7o 


Julia  V.  Criswell, 

2d  Intermediate, 

50  Month 

Jennie  Gipson, 

1st  Intermediate, 

50  Month 

Flora  Rosenbury, 

2d  Primary, 

50  Month 

Lura  Eyestone, 

1st  Primary, 

50  Month 

Ira  B.  McMurtry, 

Prin.  West  Side, 

50  Month 

Jennie  Parker, 

Primary,  West  Side, 

50  Month 

For  the  year  commencing  first  Monday  in  September,  1896, 

the  following  teachers  were  employed  : 

NAME. 

GRADE. 

SALARY. 

E.  A.  Fritter, 

Supt.  Schools, 

I1100  year 

T.  M.  Birney, 

Prin.  High  School, 

70  month 

Irene  Bassett, 

Assistant  High  School, 

50  month 

Blanche  Worley, 

2d  Grammar, 

50  month 

Bessie  McCann, 

1  st  Grammar, 

50  month 

Ethel  Burner, 

3d  Intermediate, 

50  month 

Julia  V.  Criswell, 

2d  Intermediate, 

50  month 

Jennie  Gipson,  3  mo.  \ 
Belle  Fairfield,  ) 

1st  Intermediate, 

50  month 
50  month 

Lura  Eyestone, 

Primary, 

50  month 

Ira  B.  McMurtry, 

Prin.  West  Side, 

50  month 

Jennie  Parker, 

Primary,  West  Side, 
JANITORS. 

50  month 

N.  McCulloch, 

45  month 

Ira  B.  McMurtry, 

West  Side, 

10  month 

CLERKS. 

J.  L.  Hasbrouck, 

10  months, 

6.25  month 

E.  A.  Fritter,  2  months, 

6.25  month 

BUILDINGS. 

Two  good  rooms  with  basement  playroom  have  been  added  to 
the  brick  building,  also  a  good  basement  playroom  to  the  North 
frame  building.  New  walks  have  been  laid,  and  the  yard  has 
been  partially  filled  and  leveled.  A  new  heating  plant  was  put 
into  the  brick  and  North  frame  buildings. 

The  increased  attendance  necessitated  the  purchase  of  new  seats 
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together  with  chairs  and  tables.  The  above  improvements  ac¬ 
count  for  the  increased  expenditures. 

One  of  the  Primary  rooms  was  abandoned  or  discontinued  at 
the  close  of  the  Spring  term,  thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
one  teacher  and  saving  fifty  dollars  a  month  to  the  District. 

There  has  been  a  partial  revision  of  the  High  School  course, 
and  the  fitting  up  of  a  good  Laboratory,  which  improvements  have 
resulted  in  the  accrediting  of  the  High  School  by  both  Wheaton 
College  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  schools  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  A  good  state  of  discipline  prevails. 


To  the  Town  Council  : 

In  accordance  with  Section  io,  Article  VIII.,  of  the  Act  of 
Incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Normal,  we  do  respectfully  ask  your 
honorable  Council  to  raise,  by  taxation,  for  school  purposes  and 
the  payment  of  interest  and  bonded  debts  of  this  Board,  the  sum 
of  nine  thousand  dollars. 

W.  M.  Alspaugh,  Pres., 

W.  P.  McMurry, 

C.  W.  Eyestone, 

H.  J.  Schaeffer. 


E.  A.  Fritter,  Clerk. 


M.  F.  DILLON,  LIVERY  AND  COAL. 


I 


M.  F.  DILLON. 

COAL,  LIVERY,  TRANSFERRING. 


Household  Goods  and  Pianos  Handled 
with  Care. 

Best  Grades  of  Hard  and  Soft  Coal. 
We  do  all  kinds  of  Hauling  and  Teaming. 

No  Trouble,  but  a  Pleasure  to  Give 
Information,  Prices,  Etc. 


II. 


HEliINGTON  &  M’CORD,  MEATS. 


Herington  &  McCord, 


DEALERS  IN 

MEATS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

LARD 

FISH 

POULTRY 

Oysters  in  Season 

W?  handle  the  be$t 
of  e^ry-thinj*  in  our 
line  and  jell  a-fthe 
lowest" possibly  prices 

give  tjs  trial. 


OPPOSITE  THE  POST  OFFICE. 


P.  A.  COEN  &  SON,  BOOKS  AND  DRUGS. 


III. 


P.  A.  COEN  &  SON. 


Students’  Headquarters. 

THE  NORMAL 

BOOK  AND  DRUG  STORE 

Cir.  Hortb  St,  111  Brutal  Ale, 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

New  and  Second-hand.  All  School  Supplies  used  by  students  in 

the  University  and  Public  Schools. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  Gift  Books.  Fine  Stationery. 

Correct  Calling  Cards,  Jewelry.  Confectionery, 

at  moderate  prices. 

WE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

PUre,  Fresh  J>rUgs  ai^ci  Tolled  Articles. 

Prescriptions  a  Specialty. 

LARGEST  STOCK,  LOWEST  PRICES. 


IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


REMEMBER  THE  PLACE! 


McKnight  &  McKnight 
FOR  BARGAINS. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  ETC.  ETC. 

LARGEST  TABLETS  AND  NOTE  BOOKS  IN  THE  CITY. 
BE  SURE  YOU  SEE  THEM. 


PURE,  FRESH  DRUGS, 

TOILET  SOAPS 
PERFUMES 
COMBS 
BRUSHES 
ETC. 

LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  TWEN¬ 
TY-FIVE  CENT  KNIVES  IN  THE  CITY. 


ROBERT  R.  ENLOW, 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGIST. 


ADVE  liTISEMENTS. 


V. 


H.  J.  Schaeffer  Alex.  Keady 

SCHAEFFER  & KEADY, 

Real  Estate.  Insurance,  Loan,  anil  Collection  Agency. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  property  of  all  kinds  for  sale  or 
exchange.  If  you  want  anything  in  any  line  call  on  us. 

1 19  NORTH  ST. 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  NORMAL,  ILL. 

J.  B.  MILLER 

Police  Magistrate,  Ex-officio  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Notary  Public. 

General  Insurance  Agent. 

Real  Estate  and  Collecting  Agent.  Money  Loaned. 

Office  1 12  North  St.,  Front  Room  2d  Floor. 

telephone  123.  NORMAL,  ILL. 


J.  B.  ADAM. 

UNDERTAKER  AND  EMBALMER. 

DEALER  IN 

Furniture,  CarPe^s» 

Shades,  Lamps,  Crockery,  Picture  Frames,  Etc. 

108  BEAUFORT  ST.  NORMAL,  ILL. 

t^cd  Front  5^oe  S^°P‘ 

PERRY  VANCE,  Proprietor. 

ALL  kinds  of  HALF-SOLING  and  INVISIBLE 
Patching  done  in  the  most  Scientific  manner, 
at  the  most  Reasonable  Prices. 

Give  Him  a  Trial.  Opposite  Postoflice. 


VI. 


AD  VEliTISEMENTS. 


The  f\I©rm&!  /Idtfoc&'t? 

Strictly  a  Family  Paper 
Qi^es  the 

Contains  School  Notes  Every  Week. 

Read  by  Everybody  in  Normal. 

One  Dollar  a  Year. 

NEELD  &  LUZADER. 

ETHEL  HAYNES, 

DRY  GOODS, 

Millinery,  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Furnishing  Goods. 

117  BEAUFORT  ST.  NORMAL,  ILL. 

Q.  Q.  Johnson, 

The  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer 

AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

I  Lead,  Others  Follow.  Established  1862. 

hi  NORTH  ST. 


G.  R.  WOOLSEY,  M.  D. 

Homeopathist  and  Electrician. 

NORMAL,  ILL. 


Residence  115-117  East  Beaufort  Street. 


AD  VE  KTISEMENTS. 


VII. 


J.  W.  KASBEER, 


DENTIST. 

NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 

McCormick  Building. 


DR.  J.  MARSHALL, 

NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


Mar-ton’s  Photographic  $tudio, 

220  N.  Center  St.,  Bloomington, 

Is  the  onl^  Studio  in  the  that  makes  absolutely 
permanent  photographs. 

C$e  do  a  straight,  ponest  business  ar\d  make  none 
but  first-class  photographs  at  prices  as  loW  as  the 
lowest. 


We  Make  a  Special  Rate  to  Students. 


VIII. 


T.  P.  GARRETT,  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


T.  P.  GARRETT, 


Photographer  and  Artist 


CRAYONS, 

PASTELS, 

> 

WATER  COLORS. 


314-316  North  Center  St. 

North  of  Windsor  Hotel. 


GET  MY  PRICES  BEFORE  GOING  ELSEWHERE. 


AD  VE  IITISEMENTS.  IX. 

I 

Yours  For 

The  Dry  Goods  Trade  of  Normal, 

J.  M.  MACHESNEY. 


CO 


TRIMMER’S  for  GROCERIES. 


TVf 


Photographer. 


207  N.  MAIN  STREET, 

* 


BLOOMINGTON. 


X. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.  W.  BATH ,  M.  D. 


HOURS  :  8  to  10  a.  m.,  1  to  4  p.  m.  and  evenings. 
Sunday,  9  to  10  a.  rn.,  3  to  4  p.  m. 

RESIDENCE  ’PHONE  523. 

NORMAL,  ILL. 


The  Pioneer  Hardware  Store  of 
Normal  is  G-EO.  CHAMPION'S.  Dealer 
in  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Pitkins  Mixed 
Paints,  Bloomington  Cooking  and  Heat¬ 
ing  Stoves,  and  Peninsula  Hard  Coal 
Stoves. 


W,  E.  Bush.  C.  U.  Williams. 

gush  &  Williams 

Photographers. 

202  N.  Center  St.,  Bloomington. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  DEVELOPING  AND  FINISHING 
HAND  CAMERA  WORK. 

MADE  AT  YOUR  HOME:  FUNERAL  FLOWERS, 
FAMILY  GROUPS,  OLD  OR  SICK  PEOPLE. 


will  interest  you  if  you  are  thinking  about 
any  kind  of  clothing.  They  manufacture 
at  their  own  factory  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  every  gar¬ 
ment  sold  and  can  save  you  just  the  ordinary 
retailer’s  profit,  which  is  about  25  cents  on 
every  dollar. 

Buy  your  fall  suit  and  overcoat  of  Pixley  <& 
Co.  A  full  line  of  Gents’  furnishings,  hats  and 
caps  always  in  stock. 

Our  custom  department  is  very  popular. 
Suits,  overcoats,  and  pants  made  to  measure 
at  much  less  price  than  merchant  tailors 
charge.  Fit  and  workmanship  guaranteed. 
The  One-Price  Clothiers, 

PIXLEY  &  CO. 

301-303  N.  Main  St.,  Bloomington. 


Hr bf  impo^iblf - « 

For  Parents  to  visit  the  Public  Schools.  But 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  visit  each  department 
nine  times  during  the  coming  school  year  by 
subscribing  for  the  CURRENT.  It  alone  gives 
ALL  the  news  because  it  has  that  for  its  sole 

object.  Sixteen  pages  a  month.  Special 
Editions  much  larger.  Twenty-five  cents  a  year. 

C.  A.  BURNER,  Business  Mgr. 


A.  G.  SMITH  PRINT,  NORMAL  ILL. 


Public  Schools 


OF 


a  i  -•  ■  f3 

O'  f  ? 
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I  o  the  Board  of  Education, 

Gentlemen : 

In  submitting  my  third  Annual  Report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Normal  Public  Schools,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  con¬ 
tinued  hearty  support  of  the  schools  under  your  management,  and 
as  in  previous  reports,  to  commend  the  spirit  of  improvement  that 
characterized  your  work  during  the  year. 

The  improvements  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  have  added 
materially  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  school  premises,  and 
created  a  home-like  condition  that  has  proved  a  great  benefit  to 
the  pupils  and  the  teachers.  So,  too,  the  additional  supply  of 
furniture,  books,  and  apparatus  has  aided  much  in  making  the 
school  work  attractive  to  the  pupils  and  thus  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency  in  every  department. 

|  The  grading,  sodding,  and  graveling  of  the  High  School  yard 
3  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  patrons.  It  secures  a  good  play- 
}  g'round  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  school  rooms  can  be  kept 
?  much  cleaner,  thus  insuring  more  pleasant  and  healthful  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  pupils.  I  recommend  that  the  North  School  grounds 
,  be  improved  in  like  manner. 

The  purchase  of  four  good  microscopes  has  been  a  fine  increase 
to  the  apparatus  for  the  laboratory.  This  department  is  fairly  well 
equipped,  but  constant  improvements  demand  that  additions  be 
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rnaoe  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  pupils  may  be  brought  into 
touch  with  modern  scientific  thought  and  research. 

1  he  High  School  library  has  been  made  excellent  along  work¬ 
ing  lines.  Care  has  been  taken  to  build  up  a  working  library  for 
the  pupils  of  the  High  School,  rather  than  a  circulating  library  for 
all  departments  of  the  school. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  reading  habit  should  be  early 
established.  Not  only  should  pupils  learn  to  read  while  young, 
but  the  proper  material  should  be  furnished  them  that  they  may 
acquire  the  ability  and  habit  of  reading  the  best  books.  '  In  this 
particular  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  is  opening  for  our  school.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  a  small  select  library  be  placed  in  each 
room  from  the  second  primary  upward,  and  that  a  few  more  sup¬ 
plementary  readers  be  purchased  for  the  first  primaries.  Book¬ 
cases  are  in  every  room,  and  the  only  outlay  will  be  for  books 
alone.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  constantly  that  to  secure  the 
highest  efficiency  for  the  school,  every  grade  must  be  duly  consid¬ 
ered  and  properly  provided  with  the  necessary  appliances  for 
work. 

Since  our  last  catalogue  was  issued,  the  High  School  assembly 
room,  the  library,  the  Superintendent’s  office,  and  the  halls  have 
been  properly  supplied  with  electric  lights.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  provisions  have  been  made  forextending  the  system  to  include 
the  lighting  of  the  laboratory.  I  his  item  of  lighting  alone  is  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  schools.  It  has  enabled  us  to  hold 
nearly  all  of  the  school  meetings  and  entertainments  in  the  school 
building,  where  such  things  properly  belong,  where  they  must  be 
held  if  the  school  is  to  become  a  force  in  the  city  commensurate 
with  its  real  importance.  It  has  been  a  great  encouragement  to 
the  young  people  in  conducting  their  literary  societies. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  summary  of  attendance,  our  schools 
have  increased  in  number  of  scholars  enrolled.  In  fact,  the  enroll¬ 
ment  has  become  so  large  that  some  of  the  rooms  have  been  over¬ 
crowded,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  at  most  until  ad¬ 
ditional  room  must  be  furnished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  city 
of  Normal  will  in  the  near  future  erect  a  high  school  building  ade- 
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quate  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  worthy  of  our  school  district 
and  the  citizens  composing  it. 

This  year  has  been  a  busy  one  for  the  Board,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  every  step  taken  has  been  along  lines  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  not  only  in  one  department,  but  in  every  line  of  school 
work.  Particularly  has  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  schools  been 
carefully  attended  to.  I  quote  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
June  27,  1898,  at  which  all  members  of  the  Board  were  present  : 

“  It  was  voted  unanimously  to  order  work  and  improvements 
as  follows  : 

“  Im  .  Clean  carefully  all  papered  walls  and  repair  same. 

“  2 •  Wash  all  woodwork. 

3.  Calcimine  the  halls  and  two  new  rooms  in  the  brick  build¬ 
ing,  also  all  rooms  in  the  West  Side  building. 

“ 4;  Cement  the  basement  floor  of  the  north  building  and 
new  basement  of  brick  building. 

“5;  Paint  a11  the  tin  roofing  and  all  the  buildings  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  two  coats. 

“  6.  Oil  all  the  floors. 

“  7-  Whitewash  the  basements. 

Clean  and  repair  privies, 

“9.  Fill  west  side  of  yard  with  cinders  and  gravel  (High 
School). 

“  10.  To  screen  the  basement  windows  and  put  in  necessary 
window  panes. 

The  directing  of  said  work  to  be  by  the  proper  committees  al¬ 
ready  appointed  as  West  Side  Committee  and  Committee  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Buildings.” 

In  order  that  the  school  may  effect  the  greatest  good  for  the 
community,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board,  the  teachers,  the  pu¬ 
pils,  and  the  patrons  of  the  school  should  fully  co-operate  in  the 
work. 

The  Board  has  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  do  all  it  possi- 
bly  can  with  the  funds  available.  Surely  the  district  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  having  a  Board  that  is  willing  to  give  so  much 
valuable  time  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  the 
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Board  is  to  be  complimented  for  the  businesslike  methods  and 
harmonious  work  that  have  characterized  its  efforts  during  the 
year  just  closed. 

The  teachers  have  labored  faithfully  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  and  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  work  and  discipline 
in  their  various  departments.  The  present  revision  of  the  course 
of  study  is  not  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  alone  ;  it  represents 
the  combined  efforts  of  Board,  teachers,  and  Superintendent.  Eve¬ 
ry  detail  of  the  course  as  outlined  in  the  grades  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  in  the  classroom.  Whatever  was  found  faulty  in  the  old 
course  was  noted  and  carefully  discussed  in  special  and  regular 
teachers*  meetings,  and,  after  due  consideration,  either  amended 
or  dropped  altogether.  The  Superintendent,  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  teachers  for  their  counsel  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  preparing  the  course  as  herein  presented. 

The  course  is  necessarily  brief  in  outline  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  represents  the  best  ideas  of  the  framers 
when  taken  in  consideration  with  the  actual  needs  and  condition  of 
our  school.  Is  represents  the  general  plan  of  our  actual  work.  Of 
course,  the  successful  working  out  of  the  detail  in  the  classroom 
is  left  largely,  as  it  must  be,  to  the  individual  efforts  of  the  teach¬ 
ers. 

The  pupils  have  shown  a  spirit  of  progress,  a  loyalty  to  the 
school,  a  desire  to  study,  and  a  co-operation  in  maintaining  good 
discipline,  which  have  been  most  encouraging  to  the  teachers  and 
the  Superintendent.  There  has  been  an  unusual  interest  manifest¬ 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  finish  the  year’s  work,  and  nearly 
all  remained  in  school  to  the  very  closing  days. 

1  he  literary  societies  have  done  their  work  remarkably  well 
this  year,  showing  a  friendly  rivalry  that  promises  much  good  for 
the  future  of  the  school.  Their  annual  contest  was  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation.  It  showed  a  carefulness  of  preparation 
worthy  of  pupils  of  a  much  more  advanced  age.  The  best  and 
greatest  work  of  the  school  cannot  be  shown  by  contests  or  school 
exhibitions.  It  cannot  be  seen  by  the  casual  observer.  But  it 
shows  itself  in  the  general  advance  of  the  pupils  in  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments  and  growth  of  moral  character.  Those  who  are  intrust- 
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ed  with  the  duty  of  superintending  and  teaching  children  need  no 
stimulus  to  duty  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  schools  themselves. 
The  multitude  of  youthful  faces,  bright,  happy,  hopeful,  glowing 
wi  h  energy  and  ambition,  is  enough  to  make  the  true  teacher  feel 
within  a  quickened,  sympathetic  pulse,  which  inspires  to  noblest 
effort  and  of  itself  brings  great  reward  for  the  labor  done. 

The  baie  statement  of  facts  as  to  enrollment,  work  attempted, 
text-books  used,  and  facilities  for  study  offered,  cannot  express  the 
good  which  is  being  accomplished.  Beyond  all  the  organization 

3n  ,  apP  'a]nCeS  of  the  sch°o1  are  the  mighty  influences,  immediate 
and  secondary,  which  emanate  therefrom.  The  public  school  is 

the  opening  door  to  fields  of  higher  enjoyment  and  wider  useful¬ 
ness  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  city.  It  encourages  in  them 
idable  ambitions  and  endeavors  to  bring  out  their  higher  capa¬ 
bilities.  It  seeks  to  inspire  them  to  noble  effort  and  elevate  them 
to  the  most  worthy  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  remarkable 
increase  m  the  number  of  graduates  is  evidence  that  the  pupils 
ave  entered  into  the  spirit  of  our  work.  A  careful  examination  of 
our  summary  of  attendance  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  boys  are 
not  behind  the  girls  in  attendance  or  scholarship.  Even  the  num- 
er  of  boys  in  the  graduating  class  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
girls.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  ten  boys  in  the  class 
of  ’99,  eight  have  declared  their  intention  to  enter  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  next  fall,  while  about  an  equal  number  of  the 
girls  will  either  teach  or  attend  school. 


In  most  instances' the  parents  have  manfested  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  the  schools.  The  lists  of  visitors  as  shown  by  the  teach¬ 
ers’  records  has  been  quite  large  this  year.  The  parents  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  schools  with  the  high  aim  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
teachers  and  of  learning  the  methods  of  instruction  employed,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  hearty  co-operation  along  every  "line  of 
work.  Parents  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  who  instruct  the 
children  shall  have  some  aptitude  for  the  work,  that  they  shall  be 
horoughly  equipped  as  to  the  facts  to  be  taught  and  the  methods 
o  e  employed  in  their  respective  departments,  and  that  they  shall 

e  able  to  advise  the  parents  how  best  to  proceed  in  the  co-opera- 
tive  work  of  education.  ' 
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For  several  years  I  have  believed  in  specialization  of  work  in 
the  grades  ;  but,  fearful  for  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  I  had 
hesitated  to  put  it  into  full  execution.  The  beginning  of  this  year 
seemed  a  favorable  time  for  testing  the  value  of  the  plan  ;  and  as 
the  teachers  were  willing,  I  may  say  anxious,  to  try  it,  it  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  grades.  The  teachers 
were  all  reasonably  strong  along  their  respective  lines.  They  en¬ 
tered  heartily  into  the  work,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
specialization  was  carried  on  quite  extensively.  I  believe  every 
teacher  worked  conscientiously,  putting  her  full  strength  into  the 
undertaking.  In  some  ways  improvement  over  the  ordinary  meth¬ 
od  was  plainly  manifest.  The  pupils  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  The 
discipline  did  not  seem  directly  to  suffer  to  any  great  extent,  and 
in  some  ways  showed  a  marked  improvement.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  year  the  plan  was  almost  wholly  discontinued,  be¬ 
cause  the  teachers  did  not  feel  that  the  results  were  commensurate 
with  the  extra  effort  required.  It  seemed  that  indirectly  the  work 
suffered  from  lack  of  correlation,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
when  a  pupil  recites  to  more  than  one  teacher.  It  may  be  that  by 
specialization  of  work  the  pupils  may  for  the  time  being  be  ad¬ 
vanced  more  rapidly  along  the  separate  lines  of  study  ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  worth  emphasizing  and  repeating,  that  the  object  of  the  school 
work  is  not  to  make  mathematicians,  or  historians,  or  linguists,  or 
scientists,  or  any  other  kinds  of  specialists,  but  thinkers.  The 
power  of  consecutive,  independent  thinking  is  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  any  human  experience. 

It  is  the  weapon  by  which  men  win  their  way  to  success. 
Therefore  the  child’s  work  must  be  planned  and  executed  in  such 
manner  as  will  readily  spur  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  mind 
must  be  trained  to  relate  cause  and  effect.  It  seems  that  where 
one  person  has  entire  charge  of  a  class  in  all  their  studies,  a 
broader  culture  will  result.  The  work  is  more  perfectly  correlated, 
and  the  child  is  aided  more  effectively  in  unifying  his  knowledge. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  grade  work.  Then,  too,  our  effort  in 
this  direction  reveals  the  fact  that  specialization  deprives  the 
school  from  giving  the  due  amount  of  individual  help  that  seems 
necessary- to  children  of  immature  age. 
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After  careful  consideration,  with  much  discussion  in  our 
teachers  meetings,  it  was  finally  determined  to  adopt  the  system, 
of  semi-annual  promotion  of  pupils.  The  promotions  were  duly 
made  on  January  i,  1899.  The  results  seem  to  commend  the 
plan  very  favorably,  and  we  believe  will  be  of  untold  advantage  to 
the  pupils  in  general.  Particularly,  it  seems  to  be  a  proper  incen¬ 
tive  to  better  effort  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

T-heie  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  copies  of  our  school  charter, 
and  as  it  is  desiiable  to  bring  our  school  as  near  the  people  as 
possible,  the  document  is  printed  in  full  in  this  Catalogue. 

For  further  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  you  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  various  portions  of  the  Catalogue. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ENOCH  A.  FRITTER, 

Superintendent. 


NOTES  ON  THE  OOURSE  OF  STUDY. 


SCIENCE. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  powers  of  observation  in  the 
children,  for  giving  them  true  concepts  of  things,  for  interesting 
them  in  school  work,  and  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  intelligent 
reading  and  reflection,  as  well  as  to  foster  and  establish  habits  of 
inquiry  and  investigation,  we  make  nature  work  a  part  of  our  in¬ 
struction  in  every  grade. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  every  case  the  thing  is  to  be 
studied  first.  The  work  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  teach¬ 
er  in  charge,  who  is  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  objects 
and  subjects  of  study  before  presenting  them  to  the  class.  A 
systematic  course  is  to  be  followed,  no  haphazard  work  is  to  be 
tolerated.  Each  lesson  must  be  presented  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view.  The  teacher  must  know  the  subject,  and  in  every  recita¬ 
tion  accomplish  a  definite  work.  Incidentally,  some  things  will  be 
learned  that  was  not  contemplated  in  the  lesson.  The  child  must 
not  be  prohibited  from  making  discoveries.  On  the  other  hand 
he  must  be  trained  to  discover  things.  But  as  there  is  a  natural 
way  of  developing  any  subject,  the  teacher  must  endeavor  to  find 
this  out.  Every  experiment,  every  investigation,  every  exercise 
should  be  skillfully  conducted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  as  necessary  to  train  a  child  to  use  his  senses  aright  as  it  is  to 
direct  him  in  learning  to  read,  to  write,  or  to  draw.  At  first  the 
child  must  follow  ;  the  teacher  must  lead.  The  teacher  has  the 
knowledge  classified.  The  child’s  knowledge  is  unclassified. 
But  the  order  of  acquisition  is  a  great  aid  to  subsequent  classifica- 
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tion.  Indeed  it  seems  that  the  powers  for  classification  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  need  careful  directing  in  order  to  bring  out  their  best 
possibilities. 

d  he  teacher  should  remember  that  his  work  is  primarily  to  de¬ 
velop  the  powers  of  the  pupil.  The  work  done  as  well  as  the 
subjects  studied  are  only  means  to  this  end. 

No  one  can  observe  for  another.  No  one  can  impart  his 
knowledge  to  others.  He  can,  however,  aid  them  in  observations. 
He  can  direct  the  investigation  in  such  a  way  as  materially  to  les¬ 
sen  the  work  of  the  learner.  He  can  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  pupil  by  setting  before  him  the  kind  of  work  that  will  bring 
the  best  rewards  for  the  time  spent  in  study.  By  “  kind  of  work  ” 
is  meant  the  selection  of  worthy  material  for  study. 

Charts,  readers,  books  of  all  kinds,  are  not  the  primary  objects 
of  study.  No  amount  of  study  about  things  can  be  considered 
nature  study.  In  all  elementary  study  of  every  branch  and  field 
of  learning  the  objects  themselves  must  be  studied  in  order  to 
form  proper  conceptions  of  what  the  symbols  subsequently  em¬ 
ployed  are  to  represent. 

Not  all  things  pertaining  to  any  object  of  knowledge  must  be 
known  in  order  to  have  a  fair  conception  of  it  from  the  symbol 
representing  it. 

But  in  elementary  education,  at  least,  the  symbol  is  almost 
worthless  wdthout  a  fair  understanding  of  the  thing  represented  by 
the  symbol. 

It  is  to  lay  a  true  basis  for  acquiring  knowledge  from  symbols 
and  to  deal  with  symbols  intelligently,  that  we  must  early  impress 
the  importance  of  observing  things.  In  fact,  the  child  has  no  need 
of  a  symbol  until  an  object  is  learned  that  needs  symbolizing. 

The  symbol  should  be  presented  at  the  time  of  acquiring  the 
fact.  This  symbol  may  be  oral  or  graphic.  The  oral  work  nec¬ 
essarily  precedes  the  written.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  this 
truth  readily  appears.  Let  it  be  understood  clearly  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  symbols  before  studying  the  objects  represented  by  them  is 
often  worse  than  useless,  and  never  productive  of  the  best  results 
in  education.  Attempts  in  this  direction  dull  interest,  weaken 
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powers  of  investigation,  and  establish  ha.bits  of  indifference  and 
laziness. 

To  indicate  the  manner  of  study,  an  illustration  or  two  may  be  * 
beneficial  to  the  understanding  of  our  plan  of  work. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  first  year  we  study  the  butterfly.  Why? 
Because  it  is  beautiful,  wonderful,  being  endowed  with  animal  life. 
Likely  for  some  time  it  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  the  child. 
Probably  the  child  has  often  wondered  at  its  movements  and  ad¬ 
mired  its  beauty.  It  is  an  object  in  season  and  is  easily  obtained. 

The  plan  of  this  study  should  be  somewhat  after  the  following 
order  ; 

1.  Attention  called  to  the  object  as  seen  flying  about.  Move¬ 
ments  carefully  noted,  as  a  live,  free  being.  It  should  thus  be 
studied  in  its  natural  state  of  life.  Color,  shape,  size,  food.,  etc., 
home  and  habits  noted  and  commented  upon. 

2.  One  or  more  should  be  captured  and  carefully  examined  by 
the  little  people.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  insect  or 
to  mar  its  beauty. 

Parts  of  the  body,  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  noted.  In  the 
study  of  the  head  note  the  eyes,  antennae,  proboscis,  and  so  on. 
Of  the  thorax,  parts  and  appendages,  number  of  legs,  wings,  and 
movements  of  each. 

Food — What  ?  Where  found  ?  Manner  of  eating  ?  The  uses  of 
butterflies. 

t  .  ’•*  • 

Metamorphosis — Illustrated  by  examples. 

The  insect  set  free.  Discussion,  stories.  Language  prepara¬ 
tion.  Oral.  Written  in  script.  Charts  and  readers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  animal  is  studied  only  in  its  natural 
relations.  No  dissecting,  no  mutilation;  but  great  care  in  handling 
and  due  regard  for  treatment  of  the  living  thing. 

Results — Interest  awakened  ;  curiosity  aroused  and  partially 
satisfied  ;  basis  for  symbols  to  be  learned  ;  language  work  means 
something;  reading  lessons  intelligible  ;  useful  knowledge  gained  ; 
true  basis  for  proper  work  of  imagination  ;  other  faculties  aroused 
and  duly  exercised  and  developed. 

There  will  be  not  less  reading  and  language  and  arithmetic,  but 
more  of  each,  because  based  upon  true  concepts. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Science  work  as  outlined  is  practical 
materials  for  study  can  readily  be  obtained.  Apparatus  is  in  the 
laboratory  ready  for  use,  and  the  Superintendent  will  be  ready  to 
advise  or  assist  as  may  be  needed.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  work 
and  difficulty  to  do  good  science  teaching ;  but  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  will  amply  compensate  for  all  labor  expended  and  time 
occupied. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all  educators,  that  a  study  of  the  con¬ 
crete  should  precede  the  study  of  the  abstract.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  by  the  teacher  to  secure  a  study  of  material  objects  by 
the  child  before  setting  the  child  to  studying  about  these  things 
from  books. 

In  later  stages  of  science  work  use  may  be  made  of  drawings, 
pictures,  and  written  descriptions  ;  but  the  spirit  of  investigation 
must  be  kept  awake.  Due  regard  for  work  of  the  imagination  must 
be  constantly  considered.  Science  study,  when  properly  conducted, 
arouses  and  wisely  trains  all  the  intellectual  powers  and  exercises 
a  wholesome  influence  in  the  formation  of  character. 

By  an  examination  of  the  course  as  here  presented,  it  may 
readily  be  seen  that  science  work  in  the  grades  is  mostly  outdoor 
study  in  nature,  and  simple  experiments  in  physical  phenomena 
that  may  be  carried  on  in  the  schoolroom  with  apparatus  always 
available.  The  object  of  the  work  is  not  so  much  to  make  scient¬ 
ists  of  the  children  as  to  establish  in  them  habits  of  carefully  ex¬ 
amining  their  surroundings  and  of  bringing  them  into  intelligent 
contact  with  the  life  around  them. 


LITERATURE. 

Next  to  the  real,  live  object,  the  child  is  most  interested  in  the 
story.  The  myth  —  the  mysterious  —  is  quite  as  attractive,  in  a 
certain  way,  as  the  real.  The  imagination  of  the  normal  child  is 
as  active  as  its  senses  are  alert.  It  is  as  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
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imagination  as  it  is  to  direct  the  powers  of  observation.  While  it 
is  true  that  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  through  the 
senses,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  inner  being,  the  real  self,  is 
developed  by  thinking,  by  reflection,  by  imagination,  etc.,  and 
that  the  outside  world  is  to  the  individual  just  what  his  thinking 
makes  it. 

In  our  course,  the  child  is  early  introduced  to  the  field  of  liter¬ 
ature.  Through  the  way  of  mythland,  fairyland,  hero-land,  we 
float  into  the  realms  of  poetrv,  or  enter  the  broad  domain  of 
history. 

Our  course  purposes  to  use  this  point  of  interest  to  attract  the 
child.  From  the  story  (literature)  we  proceed  to  the  symbols 
(words  and  sentences).  The  child  learns  the  story,  images  (thinks, 
if  you  prefer  it),  expresses  orally,  and  is  then  introduced  to  the 
symbols.  Already  familiar  with  the  content,  he  soon  clothes  the 
symbols  with  their  proper  habilaments.  Back  of  the  word  —  the 
sentence  —  lies  the  thought.  The  child  soon  learns  this;  he  is 
interested  ;  he  is  delighted ;  he  is  aroused  ;  he  lives  in  a  new  world 
of  thought.  Reading,  to  him,  becomes  a  lively  reality.  Reading, 
when  approached  by  this  avenue,  is  never  a  drudge,  but  a  matter 
of  interest  and  delight,  because  ever  springing  from  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises.  Symbols  stand  for  ideas,  and  become  fountains  of  spark¬ 
ling  truth  to  the  earnest,  inquisitive  mind.  ' 

Developing  ideas  demand  utterance.  Science  study  and  litera¬ 
ture  furnish  material  for  developing  ideas.  They  are  at  the 
base  of  language  for  children.  In  later  life  these  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  together  with  history,  etc.,  furnish  the  materials  for 
thought,  which  must  lie  back  of  all  intelligent  expression.  Ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  is  language,  whether  it  manifests  itself  in  vocal 
tones  or  graphic  representation. 

It  is,  then,  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  work  in  literature  to 
develop  the  powers  of  expressing  thought.  The  proper  study  of 
literature  is  fully  one-half  of  language  ;  hence,  time  devoted  to 
this  work  is  well  spent.  The  most  important  observations  to  the 
teacher  are  that  every  story  should  be  well  learned,  definite 
ideas  should  be  formed,  accurate  expression  should  be  fully  culti¬ 
vated.  In  order  thus  to  succeed,  time  must  be  given  to  each  sub- 
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ject,  both  in  learning  the  meaning  and  in  developing  the  proper 
expression  of  what  is  learned.  Frequent  reviews  are  necessary  ; 
for  ideas  crudely  formed  develop  toward  perfection  by  use. 

No  teacher  should  be  satisfied  with  the  pupil’s  acquisition  un¬ 
til  the  pupil  can  express  the  thought  in  terse,  clear  English  —  not 
in  language  committed  by  rote,  but  the  language  of  the  child. 

See  “  Language  "  and  “  Reading 


LANGUAGE. 

Eveiy  lesson  in  Ahool  should  be  in  a  great  measure  a  language 
lesson.  The  child  is  expected  at  each  lesson  to  make  progress  in 
knowledge.  Not  only  must  the  child  come  into  possession  of 
facts,  learn  new  relations  concerning  facts  formerly  acquired,  and 
thus  be  aided  in  organizing  his  knowledge  ;  but  he  must  also  be 
aided  in  learning  to  express  his  ideas.  The  lesson  should  not 
dwindle  into  a  mere  verbal  drill,  nor  should  there  be  a  rote¬ 
teaching  in  language  any  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  study. 
In  ordinary  lessons  the  content  is  the  chief  feature.  The  idea  must 
get  in  before  it  can  be  intelligently  expressed.  Therefore,  no  hin- 
derance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should  be  put  in  the  way 
of  the  learner.  All  effort  must  be  directed  first  toward  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge  ;  then  pains  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
knowledge  gained  is  expressed  orally.  The  formulating  of  lan¬ 
guage  for  expressing  ideas  does  much  to  fix  the  idea  and  the  better 
to  prepare  it  for  use  in  the  future.  Every  branch  of  study  has  its 
technicals.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  require  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  content  should  be  expressed  in  proper  technical  language. 
In  developing  knowledge  the  teacher  should  not  only  find  the 
proper  point  of  contact  from  which  to  proceed  in  the  instruction, 
but  he  must  as  far  as  possible,  use  language  already  familiar  to 
the  child.  But  after  the  subject  has  been  developed  and  the  idea 
grasped  by  the  child,  the  learner  should  be  judiciously  aided  in 
clothing  the  idea  with  appropriate  language.  Necessarily  the 
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teacher  or  the  book  must  furnish  some  of  the  words  indicative  of 
recently-gleaned  ideas,  but  the  framing  of  these  words  into  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  must  be  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  child. 
If  a  course  of  language  drill  as  here  outlined  is  followed  in  the 
daily  lessons  in  all  classes,  fluency  and  exactness  of  expression  is 
sure  to  follow.  Such  a  drill,  judiciously  given,  will  also  add  in¬ 
terest  to  observation  and  study,  because  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  child  to  take  delight  in  telling  what  he  knows.  Knowledge,  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value,  must  be  ready  for  constant  and  immediate 
use.  It  is  of  little  value  to  know  and  not  be  able  to  do.  In  order 
to  recite  well,  the  child  must  have  good  control  of  language.  In 
order  that  the  individual  may  be  forceful  in  the  world,  he  should 
be  able  to  express  his  ideas  in  suitable  language.  It  is  a  duty  of 
the  school  to  give  the  child  proper  training  in  expression,  in  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  word 
is  valueless  without  the  idea,  so  the  idea  is  inert  without  the  power 
of  expression. 

It  is  the  custom  of  schools  at  present  to  have  special  classes  in 
language  and  grammar.  If  the  work  in  the  other  branches  be 
properly  done,  language  lessons  can  be  restricted  to  legitimate 
language  drill.  Many  children  have  on  entrance  to  school  already 
acquired  faulty  forms  of  expression,  and  they  constantly  pick  up 
others.  Proper  language  drill  will  aid  in  breaking  up  the  habitual 
use  of  these  forms,  and  in  substituting  for  them  correct  forms. 
Drills  on  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs,  and  inflected  words  of  all 
kinds,  find  their  proper  place  in  the  language  lesson.  The  lessons 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  inductively  to  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar  itself.  The  study  of  the  proper  form  of  the  sentence  so  as 
best  to  symbolize  the  thought  opens  the  field  to  the  technique  of 
grammar. 

Our  course,  as  outlined,  follows  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods.  De  Garmo’s  Language  Books,  as  now  revised,  are  truly 
inductive  in  plan.  The  child  is  led  to  the  principles  of  language 
by  the  constant  use  of  language.  The  plan  of  the  author  is  admir¬ 
able,  and  the  teacher  should  carefully  master  it  and  follow  it. 

Besides,  the  material  upon  which  the  child  has  to  work  is  val¬ 
uable  as  content  in  itself.  The  author  uses  lessons  on  Nature 
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Study,  Literature,  History,  etc.,  which  are  in  themselves  types  of 
true  pedagogical  development  of  the  various  subjects.  The  teacher 
can  master  these  lessons  and  the  principles  therein  exemplified, 
and  then  make  use  of  them  in  their  proper  connection  with  the 
other  branches  of  study.  The  language  lesson  and  drawing  may 
alternate,  and  thus  a  great  saving  of  time  may  be  effected. 


READING. 

Reading  is  a  very  important  branch  of  study;  because  it  event¬ 
ually  becomes  the  key  to  knowledge  stored  in  books.  It  opens 
to  the  individual  an  acquaintance  and  companionship  with  the 
good  and  wise  of  all  ages.  Good  reading  implies  two  things,  viz. : 
i.  The  ability  to  interpret  the  printed  page.  2.  The  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  the  thought  of  the  author  thus  interpreted  from  the  symbol. 

The  second  is  conditioned  upon  the  first.  Imitative  expression 
without  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  what  is  expressed  is  not 
true  reading.  The  power  to  think,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance.  But  the  mere  knowledge  will  not  necessarily  lead 
to  good  reading,  although  all  good  reading  is  conditional  by  it. 
No  matter  how  well  the  content  may  be  understood,  good  expres¬ 
sion  is  largely  a  matter  of  imitation. 

from  this  it  follows  that  the  teacher  should  first  see  that  the 
thought  is  clearly  understood.  Every  reading  lesson  should  be 
based  upon  some  subject  with  which  the  child  is  in  a  measure  fa¬ 
miliar.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  lower  grades.  And  through¬ 
out  the  entire  course  the  reading  should  be  well  correlated  with 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  class.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
course  as  outlined  will  show  it  to  be  so  arranged. 

As  to  the  matter  of  imitation  in  expression,  only  a  few  words 
are  necessary.  If  the  child  has  good  habits  of  speaking,  he  will 
very  likely  read  well  what  he  understands  ;  if  his  speaking  is  poor, 
it  follows  that  his  reading  will  likewise  be  faulty.  The  same  pains 
and  drills  as  used  in  securing  good  expression  in  talking  apply  to 
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this  case.  The  teacher  as  a  model  can  do  much  by  good  reading 
for  the  pupils.  The  pupils  who  do  read  well  will,  by  their  read- 
mg.  greatly  assist  those  less  fortunate.  Here  as  elsewhere  the 
child  learns  to  do  t\  doing;  therefore  have  him  read  much.  Keep 
up  a  good  interest.  Encourage  the  use  of  the  library. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  reader  who  does 
much  of  it  is  usually  a  good  linguist.  Many  so-called  dull  pupils 
are  thus  dull  because  of  their  inability  to  read.  This  is  especially 
true  of  children  of  normal  condition.  Therefore  do  not  neglect 
the  reading  classes. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography  ;>  no  longer  a  study  of  -‘map  questions”.  The  old, 
useless,  formal  study  of  books  and  maps  is  becoming  obsolete. 
Present  methods  are  made  to  conform  more  fully  to  psychological 
law,  and  the)  diner  materially  from  methods  used  a  few  years  ago. 
From  a  study  of  books,  the  teacher  is  directing  the  pupil  to  the 
study  of  the  earth  itself.  The  maps,  the  written  descriptions,  the 
questions,  are  almost  valueless  to  him  who  has  not  laid  a  solid 
foundation  by  the  study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  Ge¬ 
ography  is  of  the  earth  very  earthy.  The  study  of  physical  feat¬ 
ures  as  seen  in  the  land  and  water,  hill  and  plain,  river  and  lake, 
etc.,  and  that  of  natural  phenomena  as  seen  in  soil,  climate,  and 
productions,  in  plant,  animal,  and  in  man,  is  a  necessary  prelude 
to  the  understanding  of  the  science— to  the  interpretation  of  geo¬ 
graphical  language  and  an  intelligent  use  of  maps. 

The  work  in  geography  has  its  beginning  in  Nature  Study  ;  but 
as  it  encompasses  the  whole  earth,  it  is  intimately  related  to  all 
other  branches  of  study.  It  frequently  draws  upon  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  etc.,  for  its  material.  And  it  just  as 
conveniently  furnishes  a  field  of  operations  for  each  of  them. 
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“  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  ”  might  furnish  a  title  to  some  wan¬ 
dering  article  in  a  newspaper  or  a  commencement  oration.  It  is. 
however,  surely  not  a  practical  motto.  Imagine  yourself  riding 
through  space  in  a  wagon  “hitched  to  a  star”  !  It’s  enough  to 
make  one  dizzy  to  think  about  it  !  This  is  said  merely  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  geography  is  real,  geography  is  earnest, 
and  the  earth  is  the  goal  toward  which  effort  must  be  directed 
while  studying  this  subject.  After  a  proper  foundation  has  been 
laid  by  a  study  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  forms  of  land  and 
water,  etc.,  every  mark,  every  dot,  every  word,  every  color,  on  a 
map  will  call  up  a  real  idea.  L  nder  proper  teaching  the  map  be¬ 
comes  a  transparent  medium  through  which  the  learner  sees  the 
earth  as  it  is,  only  colored  a  little  by  the  imagination.  Under  the 
old  methods  the  map  was  perfectly  opaque,  and  the  pupil  could 
never  see  through  it  into  the  beautiful  earth  which  it  so  effectuallv 
hid  from  his  view.  Under  proper  methods  of  study  he  should  in 
time  become  able  to  imagine  before  him  a  given  portion  of  the 
earth  and  deck  it  with  its  true  plant  and  animal  life,  and  give  the 
causes  for  its  present  condition,  and  from  these  infer  its  probable 
future  state.  Correct  geographical  knowledge  aids  greatly  in  the 
study  of  history,  literature,  and  science. 

The  text- book  used  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  older  ge- 
ograpnies.  The  general  plan  of  the  author  should  be  followed. 
Yet  the  teacher  should  remember  that  no  amount  of  book  work 
can  give  adequate  returns  unless  thoroughly  supplemented  with  a 
corresponding  study  of  the  thing  itself.  Frequent  looks  at  the 
earth  with  the  native  soil,  productions,  and  physical  features  of 
stream,  pond,  hill,  plain,  etc.,  as  types,  are  necessary  to  a  full 
understanding  of  what  is  being  taught.  In  its  ultimate,  geography 
is  a  study  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  its  being  the  home  of  man. 
Hence,  in  the  more  advanced  grades  a  proper  query  is.  “  What 
has  this  to  do  with  man  ”  ?  or,  “How  has  this  affected  the  life  of 
mankind  ”  ?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  and  similar  questions 
a  true  knowledge  of  geography  will  be  developed. 
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HISTORY. 

History  should  receive  much  more  attention  than  is  usually 
given  it  in  the  common  schools.  Intrinsically  it  is  of  great  worth, 
and  its  intimate  relation  to  geography,  literature,  civics.,  etc., 
gives  it  a  correspondingly  great  value.  In  this  study,  as  well  as  in 
others,  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  order  of  development  of  the 
subject.  This  order  we  have  tried  to  follow  in  outlining  the 
course  of  study.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  laid  in  the  early  lessons 
of  literature.  The  child  studies  the  myth,  the  fairy  story,  etc., 
and  tells  its  story  concerning  its  work  in  observation.  This  course 
readily  leads  to  biographical  history.  Eggleston's  Primary  His¬ 
tory  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  course,  and  the  chief  work  of 
these  lower  grades  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  these  bio¬ 
graphical  stories  and  cultivate  an  ability  to  tell  the  story  in  a  cor¬ 
rect,  pleasing  style. 

Later  comes  a  study  of  the  movements  of  the  colonies,  as  in 
the  early  settlement  of  America.  In  the  Fifth  Grade  a  history  of 
Early  Times  in  New  England  is  used  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
Sixth  Grade  a  further  study  of  colonial  history,  supplemented  by 
an  account  of  the  early  movements  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  is 
made  the  chief  part  of  the  work  in  this  line.  In  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  the  study  of  United  States  History  proper  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  Montgomery's  American  History  is  the  text,  and  it  is  aimed 
to  impart  a  fair  conception  of  the  events  leading  to  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  as  a  Nation,  and  to  account  for  the  condition 
of  society  and  government  as  they  now  exist  among  us.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  a  profitable  study  of  General 
History. 

On  the  part  of  the  teacher,  care  should  be  exercised  in  having 
the  geography  keep  pace  with  the  historical  work.  And  as  his¬ 
tory  is  so  intimately  related  to  literature,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  correlation  of  these  subjects. 
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NUMBER  WORK  —  ARITHMETIC. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  connected  with  the 
learning  of  any  branch  of  study.  The  irksomeness  of  study  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  a  logical  presentation  of  the 
subject  matter.  If  the  proper  material,  well  formulated,  is  given 
at  the  right  time  and  in  not  too  great  quantity,  the  mind  has  ability 
and  time  to  appropriate  it  to  advantage.  In  no  branch  of  study 
is  this  truth  more  plainly  discernible  than  in  number  work.  No 
other  is  so  long  drawn  out  with  such  unsatisfactory  results.  In  most 
courses  of  study  number  work  —  arithmetic  —  occupies  the  most 
prominent  place  from  the  First  Primary  through  the  first  year  of 
the  High  School — preparatory  school — and  the  Normal  School. 
T  his  state  of  affairs  would  not  be  so  deplorable  if  proficiency  were 
obtained.  But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  end  is  not  attain¬ 
ed  by  the  average  student.  Evidently  something  has  been  wrong 
with  either  the  course  or  the  methods  of  presentation.  It  is  nrob- 
able  that  both  have  been  faulty.  Too  much  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  lower  grades  and  too  little  accomplished  in  all  departments. 
The  proper  remedy  would  seem  to  be,  then — first,  to  undertake  less 
in  the  lower  grades  ;  and  second,  to  accomplish  more  in  advanced 
grades.  This  suggests  what ,  but  how  is  the  question. 

Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the  concrete  comes  first. 
Then  proceed  from  the  known  concrete  to  the  related  abstract  by 
the  use  of  the  known  concrete  and  related  concrete  necessary  to  be 
learned  in  the  progress  of  reaching  the  related  abstract.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  teacher  in  number  must  begin  with  the 
child’s  data  of  known  objects  and  processes  and  develop  sufficient 
concrete  data  for  enabling  the  learner  to  grasp  the  abstraction 
under  consideration.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  things  consid¬ 
ered  and  the  processes  involved  is  necessary  to  all  intelligent  cal¬ 
culation.  “Counting ”,  “figuring”,  etc.,  under  any  other  condi¬ 
tions,  is  sheerest  rote-work.  Intelligent  work  in  number  is  needed 
as  much  as  in  science.  Progress  is  conditioned  on  intelligence. 
Some  rote-work  may  be  necessary,  but  it  alone  will  not  suffice. 

Our  course,  therefore,  aims  not  to  present  too  much  material  in 
the  respective  grades,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  will  see 
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that  the  work  is  done  in  an  intelligent  way  by  the  pupils.  Proceed 
by  easy  stages;  but  exercise  care  in  securing  intelligence,  accuracy, 

and  speed. 

Fewer  processes  should  be  undertaken ;  these  processes  de¬ 
veloped  inductively.  Problems  involving  simple  numerical 
quantities  should  be  used  in  the  development  and  fixing  of  princi¬ 
ples.  The  aim  should  be  not  to  confuse,  but  to  give  the  learner 
confidence. 

Much  drill  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  and  speed  ; 
but  the  drill  will  be  a  delight  when  based  upon  intelligent  work. 

It  will  be  well  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  each  grade 
to  review  rapidly  the  principles  previously  taught  to  the  class. 
The  teacher  in  charge  will  thus  have  better  opportunity  to  estimate 
the  present  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  the  pupils  will  be  advantaged 
to  the  extent  of  having  a  new  view  of  the  old  material,  thus  being 
strengthened  in  the  work.  In  this  subject,  as  in  all  others,  much 
depends  upon  the  patience  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  It  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  to 
encourage  and  enthuse  the  child,  not  to  discourage  or  bewilder,  as 
is  too  often  the  case. 


WHITING. 


No  one  questions  the  utility  of  writing.  It  is  also  valuable  as 
a  fine  art,  In  attaining  the  first  end,  legibility,  ease,  and  rapidity 
are  desirable.  In  order  to  acquire  proficiency  in  writing  the  pu¬ 
pil  should  do  much  of  it.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  having  the 
pupil  assume  a  correct  position  of  body,  hold  the  pen  properly, 
and  practice  good  movement.  The  numerous  advantages  of  the 
vertical  system  are  so  apparent  that  this  system  will  be  used  in  all 
lower  grades. 

Our  teachers  are  not  usually  artist  penmen  ;  but  much  of  aes¬ 
thetic  culture  can  be  secured  by  prompt  attention  to  neatness  and 
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due  regard  to  beautiful  forms.  In  all  written  work  in  all  branches 
of  study  the  teacher  should  accept  nothing  but  the  pupil’s  best 
efforts.  Thus  a  habit  of  good  writing  will  be  established.  The 
work  in  writing  is  greatly  aided  by  the  drawing  lessons. 


DRAWING. 

The  lessons  in  drawing  aid  the  pupil  in  learning  to  observe  ac¬ 
curately  and  to  reproduce  his  thoughts  on  form,  color,  etc.  The 
work  in  drawing,  like  written  language,  aids  in  giving  definiteness 
to  observation,  and  helps  in  fixing  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  It 
likewise  is  valuable  in  securing  accurate  expression.  Drawing 
from  nature  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  science  work,  just  as 
construction  drawing  is  of  geometry,  mechanics,  etc.  Drawing 
promotes  mental  development,  and  leads  the  learner  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Drawing  is  a  written  language  ;  therefore  it  is  advised  that  it 
alternate  with  the  regular  language  lessons.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  persons  who  draw  well  generally  write  well  and  spell 
correctly.  This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  grounds  that  draw¬ 
ing  cultivates  close  observational  powers  in  graphic  representation, 
as  well  as  ability  in  the  accurate  reproduction  of  the  same. 


MUSIC. 

Music  is  mentioned  last,  not  on  account  of  its  being  the  least 
worthy  of  the  branches,  but  because  it  has  but  recently  been  made 
a  part  of  the  common  school  course  of  study. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  an  accomplishment,  whatever  this 
term  may  mean.  If,  as  the  Standard  Dictionary  says,  an  “ac¬ 
complishment  is  an  act  or  requirement  or  statement  that  tends  to 
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perfect  or  equip  in  character,  manners,  or  person”,  a  sufficient 
reason  is  thereby  given  for  placing  it  in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  regret  that 
the  finances  of  the  district  will  not  justify  the  employment  of  a 
special  supervisor  of  music.  But  until  such  arrangement  can  be 
effected,  the  City  Superintendent  will  assist  the  regular  teachers  in 
this  work.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  Normal  music  course,  and  are  directed  to  give  lessons  in 
music  as  therein  outlined. 

It  is  true  that  children  who  sing  are  much  more  cheerful  and 
more  easily  managed  than  children  who  do  not  sing.  When  music 
is  regularly  and  systematically  taught  in  the  school,  nearly  all  the 
children  sing.  There  is  nothing  in  school  like  music  “  to  drive 
dull  care  away”  and  put  the  children  in  harmony  with  their  mates, 
their  teacher,  and  their  work. 


THE  REVISED  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  State  course  contains  the  best  efforts  of  our  leading  educa¬ 
tors,  and  it  will  prove  very  helpful  in  supplementing  the  work  as 
outlined  in  our  course  of  study.  A  copy  will  be  furnished  to  every 
teacher,  and  it  is  proposed  to  compare  it  with  our  course,  care¬ 
fully  noting  the  difference  and  similarities.  A  study  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  differences  of  these  courses,  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
will  furnish  a  basis  for  professional  work  during  the  year. 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 

The  preceding  articles  are  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ise  on  any  of  the  subjects,  but  are  merely  suggestive.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  may  prove  an  incentive  to  excellent  work  on  the  part  of 
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the  teachers,  and  aid  in  explaining  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  present  revision  of  our  course  of  study. 

The  successful  teacher  must  keep  up  with  the  times.  He  must 
study  the  best  literature  of  his  profession,  and  put  into  practice 
the  best  methods  of  instruction. 


List  of  Books  tr Teashe^s’  Library. 


The  books  listed  below  are  now  in  the  library  for  the  especial 
use  of  our  te  achers,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  their  content,  and  as  far  as  deemed  advisa¬ 
ble,  put  in  practice  the  valuable  suggestions  found  therein. 

Throughout  the  year,  topics  treated  in  these  books  will  be 
assigned  for  study,  and  will  be  discussed  in  our  weekly  teachers’ 
meetings.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  cultivate  the  professional 
spirit  now  so  manifest  among  our  teaching  force. 


^Education  of  Man,  .... 
^Education,  ..... 
^Science  of  Education, 

The  Teacher,  ..... 
^General  Method,  .... 

^Special  Methods  (Series), 

*Lock  on  Education,  .... 
School  of  Infancy,  .... 
Object  Lessons,  ..... 
Guides  for  Science  Teaching, 

Science  Teaching,  .... 

Nature  Studv,  .... 

Simple  Experiments  in  Physiology, 
History  and  Literature, 

*Moral  Science,  ..... 
Primary  Word  Book, 

English  in  Preparatory  Schools, 

The  Study  of  Latin, 

Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages, 
Latin  Pronunciation, 

The  Latin  in  English, 


.  Froeble 
Spencer 
Herbart 
Abbott 
McMurry 
McMurry 
Quick 
Comenius 
Ricks 
Goodale 
Rice 


-Jackman 

Stowed 

Phillips 

Fairchild 

Buckbee 

Huffcut 

Morris 


Peck 
Judson 
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Word  Building . Kellogg  and  Reed 

*Manual  of  Arithmetic, . Hewett 

Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  ....  Branson 

Mathematical  Teaching, .  Stafford 

How  to  Teach  Reading, . Stanley  Hall 

Aids  to  Teaching  General  History,  ....  Sheldon 
*Teachers’  Manual  of  Geography,  .....  Frye 

Aids  to  Teaching  General  History,  ....  Sheldon 

^Teachers’  Manual  of  Geography,  ....  Frye 


♦Property  of  the  Superintendent. 


Gou^se  of  Study. 


FIRST  PRIMARY. 


NATURE  STUDY  —  FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Seeds —  Kinds,  Di  ssemination. 

Trees — Preparation  for  winter,  as  shown  by  the  leaves,  buds, 
and  sap. 

Fruit— Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other  common  fleshy  fruits. 
Insects — Grasshopper,  butterfly. 

Common  Animals  —  Cow,  dog,  squirrel. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Trees — Shapes,  branches,  bark.  Study  of  the  pine  tree  as  a 
type  of  the  evergreens. 

Dry  Fruits  — 

Animals —  Horse,  rabbit.  Home  and  covering  of  animals. 
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SPRING  TERM. 

Trees — Development  of  buds.  Two  kinds.  Flower  and  leaf. 
Flowers  —  Kinds.  Parts — Calyx,  corrolla,  stamens,  pistils. 
Seeds  —  Parts,  germination. 

Birds  —  Return,  nest-building,  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  more  common  kinds.  Robin  and  chicken. 


NATURE  STUDY  — SECOND  YEAR. 


FALL  TERM. 


Plants  —  Corn,  goldenrod,  pumpkin. 

Seeds —  Of  various  kinds  as  readily  obtainable. 

Animals  —  Preparation  for  winter  of  domestic  and  wild  animals. 
The  flight  of  birds. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Oondition  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  Weather  —  Snow,  frost,  hail,  rain. 

Study  about  the  Esquimo  and  the  seal. 

Use  Pictures  and  samples  of  seal  skin  and  others,  as  given  on 
Nature  Study  card. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Plants —  Germination  of  seeds  ;  specimens  planted  in  a  box  for 
observation  and  study. 

Buds — Leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  as  developed. 

Animals —  Reappearance  of  birds. 

Insects — Animal  covering. 

Geography — Time,  direction,  distance;  some  study  of  cli¬ 
mate,  seasons  ;  forms  of  water,  clouds,  fog,  mists,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  ice,  winds. 

LITERATURE  —  FIRST  YEAR, 

:  r  *  /A, 


FALL  TERM. 


The  Old  Woman  and  Pig.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  TheYhree 
Bears.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  The  Little  Match  Girl.  Thanks- 
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giving  Stories,  taken  principally  from  “Colonial  Children”.  Learn 
short  poems  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Poems  —  I  know  the  song  the  bluebird  is  singing.  —  [Selected. 

“  The  Secret. 

The  great  Brown  House.  —  [Eleanor  Smith. 

“  Two  Little  Pussies. 

The  Rainbow.  —  [From  Hiawatha. 

The  Rain  Coach.  —  [Eleanor  Smith. 

WINTER  TERM. 

1  he  Four  Musicians.  The  Unhappy  Pine  Tree.  Cinderella. 
The  Fir  Tree. 

SPRING  TERM. 

The  Ugly  Duckling.  The  Apple  Branch.  The  Pea  Blossom. 
How  the  Robin’s  Breast  Became  Red,  and  The  Redheaded  Wood¬ 
pecker. —  [Cooke.  The  Brown  Thrush. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Goldenrod  and  Aster.  “  Mondamin”,  from  Hiawatha.  How 
the  Mole  Became  Blind.  Tom,  the  Water  Baby.  The  Rain  Drop; 
or,  A  Drop  of  Water.  Louise,  from  Seven  Little  Sisters  —  The 
Rainbow  Fairies.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Stories  —  Clytie- 
Cooke. 

Poems — Come,  Little  Leaves. 

“  October’s  Party. 

“  Old  Squirrel  Gray. 

“  Pine  Needles.  —  [McMurry. 

“  The  Wind.  —  [McMurry. 

“  Christmas  Hymn.  —  [Eleanor  Smith. 

“  Song  of  Seven.  —  [Ingelow. 

“  The  First  Christmas. 

WINTER  TERM. 

The  Snowflake.  Prometheus.  Epimetheus  and-Pandora.  “In¬ 
dian  Life”,  from  Hiawatha.  A  Legend  of  the  Great  Dipper.  Sto- 
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rics  from  “  Seven  Little  Sisters”  and  “  Each  and  AH’’.  Little  Red 
Hen.  Seven  Times  One.  Agoonack-Louise  in  the  West. 

SPRING  TERM. 

The  Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted  to  Bear  Tulips.  —  [Wiltze.  “Four 
Winds. — From  “  Hiawatha.”  Eolus  and  the  Winds.  Daphne. 
Latona  and  the  Frogs.  King  Solomon  and  the  Ants.  Bishop  of 
Bingen.  The  Lazy  Grasshopper.  The  Ant  and  the  Dove.  The 
Dog  and  His  Shadow.  The  Lark  and  Her  Young.  The  Hare  and 
the  Tortoise.  —  [All  from  yEsop.  Philemon  and  Baucis.  —  [From 
Mythland. 


LANGUAGE  —  FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Children  write  their  names.  Copy  short  stories  based  on  Lit¬ 
erature  or  Science  Lessons.  Oral  work  —  to  tell  the  Literature 
stories.  Expression  of  Science  lessons. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Write  short  stories  from  Literature  or  Science  lessons,  having 
previously  learned  the  words.  Copy  short  poems.  Teach  the 
uses  of  the  period  and  interrogation  point,  beginning  sentences 
with  capital  ;  also  proper  names  and  the  word. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Continue  work  of  last  term.  Oral  Language  continued  during 
the  year. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Writing  stories  from  dictation.  Teach  use  of  quotation  marks. 
Copying  from  Reader.  Use  of  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Continue  work  of  last  term.  Teach  use  of  capitals  in  names  of 
the  days  and  months.  Write  short  letter  to  teacher,  parents,  or 
friends.  Teach  simple  contractions — it’s,  can’t,  etc.,  words  found 
in  Reader.  Abbreviations,  as  A.  M.,  P.  M.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.  Oral 
and  written  reproduction  of  the  stories. 
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THIRD  TERM. 

Continue  work  of  last  term,  with  a  thorough  review  of  work 
done  during  the  year.  Teach  to  copy  poems.  The  language 
throughout  must  be  closely  connected  with  the  other  studies. 
Morning  talks  with  the  children  should  be  carried  on,  letting  them 
tell  about  the  weather  and  what  they  have  seen.  Use  something 
of  interest  to  all  of  them  so  far  as  is  possible.  Use  pictures  to  aid 
in  illustration. 


READING. 

FIRST  PRIMARY— FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Spend  first  six  weeks  in  teaching  words  found  in  Primer  or 
Reader  to  be  used  later  ;  teach  names  of  familiar  objects,  adject¬ 
ives,  and  action  words  applicable  to  these  objects.  Make  into 
short  stories  as  soon  as  possible,  letting  children  make  stories  ;  use 
principally  word  and  sentence  methods.  Introduce  phonics  as 
soon  as  possible.  Word  building.  Have  thorough  and  daily 
blackboard  drills.  Introduce  Primer  the  seventh  week.  Continue 
writing  lesson  stories  on  the  board  until  children  readily  compare 
written  and  printed  form.  Continue  blackboard  drill  through  the 
year. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Cyr’s  Primer — First  Part  of  Stickney’s  First  Reader. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Cyr’s  Primer  completed  —  Stickney’s  First  Reader  to  p.  50. 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Complete  the  reading  of  the  following  books  :  In  Mythland  ; 
Nature  Studies  ;  Old  Time  Stories  ;  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature, 
Book  I.  Read  lessons  as  copied  in  script  by  the  pupils.  Give 
very  careful  attention  to  correct  spelling.  Train  the  pupils  to 
make  out  the  new  words  for  themselves.  (For  additional  instruc¬ 
tions  see  the  State  Course  of  Study,  First  and  Second  Years.) 
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NUMBER. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

For  the  first  three  months  have  sense  training  as  given  in 
Speer's  Number  Work.  Correlate  closely  with  work  in  language 
and  reading.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  teach  inches  and 
feet,  using  the  common  ruler  for  measuring.  Teach  liquid  meas¬ 
ure.  Draw  lines,  squares,  and  so  on,  of  dictated  length,  size,  &c. 
Children  taught  to  count  from  objects  and  abacus.  Learn  the 
combinations  to  io  and  count  to  ioo. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Learn  all  combinations  to  20.  Count  and  write  to  500.  Use 
concrete  work  in  all  development.  Learn  the  Roman  numerals  to 
C.  Learn  the  meanings  of  *4,  y$,  y,  and  so  on  to  1-20.  Add 
columns  of  figures,  sums  of  columns  not  to  exceed  9  in  each  col¬ 
umn.  Learn  multiplication  tables  of  2*s,  3’s,  4/s,  and  5’s.  -Teach 
U.  S.  money — connect  as  much  as  possible  with  every-day  life. 
Remember  that  the  concrete  should  be  emphasized,  and  the  work 
be  made  intelligent  to  the  child.  Do  not  sacrifice  accuracy  to 
anything  in  the  way  of  amount  to  be  done.  Remember  that  a 
good  beginning  is  necessary  to  future  success. 


MUSIC. 

Teach  the  scale  and  drill  upon  it  daily.  Teach  the  intervals. 
Follow  the  plan  of  the  Music  Chart.  Also  teach  many  songs  to 
the  children. 

DRAWING. 

-  •  I  v 

The  drawing  should  be  of  two  distinct  kinds  :  1st,  From  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  are  found  in  the  room  or  use  in  Science  or  Nature 
study.  2d,  Drawings  to  illustrate  the  stories  learned.  Use  cray¬ 
ons  and  water  colors. 
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SECOND  PRIMARY. 

SCIENCE— BOTH  CLASSES. 

FALL  TERM. 

Botany. — Grasses — Learn  the  common  kinds  and  to  carefully 
distinguish  them.  Melons — Learn  the  kinds  grown  in  vicinity  and 
note  their  differences.  Pods — Learn  common  kinds.  Note  the 
preparation  of  trees  for  winter.  Note  also  the  leaves  ;  find  out 
why  they  “color”  and  fall.  When  do  the  different  kinds  fall? 
Do  all  leaves  fall?  Teach  children  to  distinguish  the  more  common 
trees  by  their  leaves. 

Zoology. — Study  moths  and  butterflies  as  to  similarity  and  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  cricket  as  contrasted  with  the  grasshopper.  The 
study  of  the  mole,  rabbit,  or  some  other  common  animal.  Note 
the  flight  of  birds.  Learn  a  few  poems  about  birds  and  animals 
familiar  to  the  pupils. 

Physics. — Study  the  effects  of  cold  upon  plants  and  animals. 
Note  the  forms  of  water.  These  are  merely  suggestive  of  what 
the  teacher  may  do  along  these  lines.  Have  the  children  collect 
specimens,  which  may  be  mounted  and  preserved. 

Teach  physiology  to  conform  with  the  “  Temperance  Law”. 
Whatever  is  done  in  this  line  should  inculcate  the  habits  of  per¬ 
sonal  puritv  and  neatness  as  well  as  that  of  temperance  in  all 
things. 

Physiology.  —  Name  and  locate  the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  Study 
the  attachments  of  the  muscles  to  the  bones,  circulation  of  blood, 
respiration,  foods,  digestion,  care  of  the  body.  Effects  of  alcohol 
upon  the  system. 

WINTER  TERM. 

0 

Study  of  dry  fruits  and  nuts. 

Zoology. — Study  the  rabbit,  squirrel,  sheep— their  food  and 
care.  Study  the  snowbird. 

Physics. — Use  Smith’s  Easy  Experiments.  Experimental  work 
in  weighing,  use  of  balance,  light,  sound,  heat,  magnetism,  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure,  and  gravity. 
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SPRING  TERM. 

Make  gardens  and  watch  the  growing  plants  ;  see  the  effects  of 
heat,  light,  and  moisture  upon  seeds  and  plants.  Review  study  of 
parts  of  the  leaf,  flower,  and  plants  ;  return  of  birds ;  cocoon  ; 
honey  bee.  Study  the  earthworm  and  the  crayfish,  or  other  speci¬ 
mens  easily  procurable. 

The  material  here  furnished  for  study  is  quite  large,  and  the 
teacher  can  judiciously  select  such  as  seems  best.  She  may  also 
add  freely  to  the  work.  The  Superintendent  will  gladly  assist  or 
advise. 


LANGUAGE  —  FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Aim  —  To  secure  the  correct  use  of  English,  both  oral  and 
written. 

'The  material  used — Stories  from  the  science  and  literature  ;  at 
first  these  stories  may  be  written  from  outlines,  lastly  without  aid. 

Most  of  the  time  given  to  composition  and  letter  writing. 
When  the  children  have  learned  how  to  write  correctly,  in  repro¬ 
duction  of  stories,  they  should  learn  to  write  original  stories  from 
subjects  and  pictures.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  composition,  viz.  :  writing,  spelling,  punctuation,  in¬ 
dentation,  paragraphing,  abbreviation,  capitals,  and  neatness  ;  in 
letter  writing  aim  at  correctness  in  addresses,  signatures,  etc.,  and 
the  correct  use  of  good  English  and  original  expressions.  Copy 
poems. 

WINTER  TERM.  . 

Continue  composition  work.  Drill  upon  common  errors  used 
in  the  room,  upon  the  playgrounds,  streets,  etc.  Never  allow  an 
incorrect  term  to  be  used  without  correction.  Do  this  quietly,  so 
as  not  to  inserfere  with  the  child’s  expression  of  thought. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Continue  the  work  of  the  two  preceding  terms,  on  the  same 
general  plan.  Emphasize  correct  forms  and  neatness  of  work. 
Accuracy  is  as  desirable  in  language  as  in  number  work  or  science. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons,  Book  One,  Part  I.  The  teacher 
should  master  the  plan  of  the  author  and  follow  it  in  the  main, 
making  changes  only  for  variation  in  the  work  the  better  to  corre¬ 
late  with  other  studies. 

The  State  course  offers  some  valuable  suggestions  for  this  work. 

GEOGRAPHY  —  FIRST  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

% 

Study  the  industries  carried  on  about  home,  such  as  gardening, 
harvesting,  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  packing,  and  shipping. 
Experts  and  imports.  Visit  a  house  that  is  in  process  of  building, 
notice  the  different  workmen,  the  tools  and  materials  that  each  is 
using.  If  convenient,  visit  a  planing  mill,  a  brick  kiln,  a  flour 
mill,  a  coal  mine.  Study  lumbering,  mining,  fishing,  and  the  tan¬ 
nery.  Study  manufacturing.  Keep  a  weather  record. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Maps  of  school  yard,  town,  township,  county,  and  State.  Care¬ 
fully  study  the  county,  giving  special  attention  to  the  boundaries, 
county  seat,  names  of  townships,  towns,  streams,  and  railroads. 
State,  in  addition  to  thos£  topics  studied  in  the  county,  (learn) 
teach  about  the  public  institutions,  where  and  why  certain  indus¬ 
tries  are  carried  on.  Make  sand  and  pulp  maps  of  the  State. 
Weather  record  continued. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Review  previous  work  of  the  year,  enlarging  on  the  topics  and 
making  such  additions  in  material  as  the  time  will  permit. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Frye’s  Primary  Geography  to  p.  20. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Frye’s  Primary  Geography  to  North  America. 

SPRING  TERM. 

The  United  States.  Teach  mainly  the  physical  features.  Make 
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free  use  of  sand  modeling,  and  filling  in  outline  maps  to  show  the 
relief. 

The  method  of  the  author  is  excellent,  and  the  teacher  should 
master  it  and  follow  it  in  most  instances,  making  such  additions  as 
will  lend  interest  to  the  work. 

LITERATURE  AND  READING. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Robinson  Crusoe  and  Cyr’s  Second  Reader  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil.  These  are  to  be  studied  with  especial  reference  to  learning 
the  stories  and  expressing  them  in  good  language.  Teach  *  ‘Stories 
of  Ulysses”  and  Hawthorn’s  “  Wonder  Story”. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Cyr’s  Third  Reader  and  supplementary  readers,  such  as  vEsop’s 
Fables,  Grim’s  Tales,  and  Stories  in  American  History. 

NUMBER. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

• 

Pupils  taught  to  add,  subtract,  and  multiply.  The  tables 
learned.  Oral  work  precede  the  written.  Keep  closely  to  the 
concrete.  Much  drill  in  addition.  Secure  accuracy  and  reasona¬ 
ble  rapidity.  Much  drill  is  required  to  fix  the  combinations. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  the  children  should  be  able  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  using  no  number  greater  than  io,- 
ooo  as  dividend  or  multiplicand.  They  should  be  able  to  solve, 
analyze,  or  make  simple  illustrative  problems.  They  should  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  common  fractions  with  denominators  not 
larger  than  50.  They  should  be  familiar  with  U.  S.  money. 

DRAWING. 

The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction  is  used.  Books 
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I.  and  II.  are  used  in  the  Second  Primary  department. 

“As  will  readily  be  seen,  the  use  of  these  text-books  will  be  of 
great  practical  value  in  securing  good  drawing  in  other  studies. 
The  examples  given  include  many  which  are  immediately  suggest¬ 
ive  of  good  composition  and  rendering  in  the  sketching  of  all  sorts 
of  specimens  in  Elementary  Science  lessons  *  *  *  ,  and  the  im¬ 
aginative  illustration  of  poems  and  stories.” 

The  lessons  are  fully  outlined  in  special  manuals  for  teach¬ 
ers,  accompanying  the  sDrawing  Books.  Any  teacher  who  will 
master  the  manuals  can  do  successful  work  with  the  drawing  class. 

WRITING. 

Merrill’s  Vertical  System,  Book  I.  Three  lessons  a  week.  Spe¬ 
cial  care  as  to  form  of  letters  and  the  position  taken  by  the  pupil 
while  writing. 

MUSIC. 

Keep  up  drill  on  the  “  scale”.  Teach  time  and  accent.  Fol¬ 
low  the  chart.  Also  teach  appropriate  songs. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE  — SCIENCE  WORK. 

FALL  TERM. 

Physiology,  as  required  by  the  Scientific  Temperance  Law. 
Children  must  be  provided  with  text-books.  Stowell’s  Primer  of 
Health  is  used.  It  will  be  profitable  to  follow  ,  the  author’s  plan. 
The  work  occupies  the  whole  of  the  fall  term. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Make  special  use  of  “  Nature  Charts”.  Study  phenomena  of 
light,  as  may  be  illustrated  with  the  large  lenses,  mirror,  and 
prism.  Use  also  Smith’s  Easy  Experiments  in  Physics. 

SPRING  TERM. 

This  is  the  term  to  study  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Arrange  to 
study  the  unfolding  of  the  buds,  the  forms  of  leaves,  and  the  germ¬ 
ination  of  the  seeds.  Evening  excursions.  Collection  of  speci¬ 
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LITERATURE  AND  READING. 

Eggleston’s  Primary  U.  S.  History.  Stepping  Stones  to  Lite¬ 
rature,  Book  IV.  Stickney’s  Fourth  Reader.  Seaside  and  Way- 
side.  “Europe” — A  Geographical  Reader.  Such  books  as  can 
be  obtained  from  the  library  in  the  school-room  should  be  read 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

A  real  interest  for  reading  good  books  should  be  developed  in 
this  grade.  If  pupils  do  not  learn  to  read  well  in  this  grade  they 
will  most  likely  ever  afterward  be  hampered  or  retarded  in  their 
school  work,  largely  because  they  cannot  read  well.  A  love  of 
good  books  established  at  this  stage  of  the  work  almost  insures  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  interest  of  the  child,  and  will  greatly 
aid  in  keeping  the  pupils  in  school  regularly. 

« 

LANGUAGE. 

1  .  .  UU  •'  •' 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons,  Book  One,  Part  II.  Follow  the 
plan  of  the  author.  Also  add  much  practice  in  composition  about 
things  with  which  the  children  are  very  familiar.  See  to  it  that  the 
pupils  do  original  work  in  composition.  Be  content  with  small 
beginnings,  but  be  sure  to  make  the  beginning  ;  fluency  will  come 
later,  if  original  work  is  here  insisted  upon  by  the  teacher. 

NUMBER. 

Review  fundamental  rules.  Teach  common  fractions  and  the 
accompanying  principles  —  th  orough  work.  Oral  work  to  keep 
pace. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  should  enlarge  upon  the  work  done  in 
the  Second  Primary.  Much  drill  should  be  given  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  operations.  Work  for  speed,  gradually  increasing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  as  the  pupils  gather  strength  for  them. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Review  briefly.  Special  work  on  Europe.  Follow  the  plan  as 
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outlined  in  Frye’s  Geography,  supplementing  this  with  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Reader.  Lay  considerable  stress  upon  the  study  of  the 
people  and  the  productions. 

HISTORY. 

Use  “  Pioneer  Stories”.  Study  carefully  the  stories  of  persons 
intimately  connected  with  the  settlement  of  our  country.  Encour¬ 
age  outside  reading.  Not  all,  but  many  of  the  pupils  of  this  age, 
can  be  interested  in  history  stories,  more  especially  if  they  are 
closely  held  for  only  the  distinctive  points  of  the  story. 

WRITING. 

Merrill’s  System — Vertical  No.  II. 

DRAWING. 

The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction,  Books  III. 
and  IV.  Correlate  with  other  studies. 

WRITING. 

Merrill’s  System,  Book  II. 

MUSIC. 

As  outlined  by  the  Superintendent.  Teach  school  songs  also, 
using  care  to  secure  well  modulated  tones  in  singing. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE. 

LITERATURE. 

Library  work  under  direction  of  teaeher.  Tales  of  Troy. 

NATURE  STUDY  —  SCIENCE. 

FALL  TERM. 

Physiology,  as  required  by  law.  Text,  Kellogg. 
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WINTER  TERM. 

The  Metric  System,  using  measures,  weights,  etc.,  from  High 
School  laboratory.  Smith’s  Easy  Experiments  in  Physics. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Correlate  with  work  in  Geography  as  given  in  Frye.  Encourage 
careful  outdoor  study  of  Nature. 

Pupils  of  this  age  should  readily  name  all  the  common  vegeta¬ 
bles  on  sight,  most  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  city,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  flowers.  Work  should  be  done  along  this  line  as  seems 
needed. 

READING. 

Child  Life  in  Poetry.  Historical  Reader — Burton. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Text — Frye’s  Complete.  Our  American  Neighbors.  Use  also 
the  Geographical  Reader. 

Review  of  general  features  of  the  earth,  as  to  contour  and  re¬ 
lief. 


NUMBER. 

Review  briefly.  Teach  U.  S.  money  and  the  metric  system 
concretely  as  decimals.  Teach  relations  of  Common  and  Decimal 
fractions.  Much  oral  work.  Give  much  time  to  drill  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  operations.  It  seems  that  pupils  ought  to  become  fairly 
accurate  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
simple  numbers  while  in  the  Intermediate  departments.  At  least 
it  will  pay  well  to  work  for  this  end.  Fewer  things  attempted,  and 
these  drilled  upon  till  accuracy  and  speed  are  acquired,  will  lay  a 
more  secure  foundation  for  future  work. 

LANGUAGE. 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons,  Book  Two,  Part  I. 
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WRITING. 

The  Merrill  System,  Book  Three. 

DRAWING. 

The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction,  Books  V.  and 
VI.  Follow  the  instructions  given  in  the  Teacher’s  Manual  when¬ 
ever  you  can  not  rise  above  them. 

MUSIC. 

Reading  music  by  note,  by  letter,  and  by  syllables, 
leach  hymns,  songs  of  school  life,  and  of  patriotism. 

FIRST  GRAMMAR. 


LITERATURE. 


Greek  Gods  and  Heroes.  Library  work,  directed  by  teacher. 
Classics. 


SCIENCE. 


Simple  mechanics,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  apparatus.  Pneu¬ 
matics.  Animal  life  of  the  earth  in  connection  with  the  Fourth 
Reader.  Physiology,  Blaisdell. 

READING. 

The  Nortnal  Course  in  Reading.  Our  Own  Country  —  a  Geo¬ 
graphical  Reader. 

HISTORY. 

Colonial  Times.  Use  Montgomery’s  United  States  History. 

-  '  • 

LANGUAGE. 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons,  Book  Two,  Part  II. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Special  work  on  the  United  States.  Correlate  with  United 
States  History. 

Review  by  continents.  Special  stress  on  physical  features  and 
productions. 

DRAWING. 

Prang’s  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instructic 
Seven.  Follow  the  Teacher’s  Manual  for  outlir 

WRITING. 

Merrill  System — Vertical — Book  Four. 

MUSIC. 

Songs  and  hymns.  Teach  reading  of  music. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Review  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Teach  Denominate 
Numbers  as  outlined  in  Cook  &  Cropsey’s  New  Advanced  Arith¬ 
metic.  Do  thorough  work  in  Longitude  and  Time.  Correlate  this 
latter  work  carefully  with  the  work  in  Geography.  In  developing 
the  work  the  concrete  must  precede  the  abstract  in  order  to  do  in¬ 
telligent  work.  See  Notes  on  Course  of  Study  ;  also  the  State 
Course  as  it  treats  Compound  Numbers. 

Keep  up  drill  on  Fundamental  Operations. 

0  +  1  t 

SECOND  GRAMMAR. 

SCIENCE. 

Physiology .  —  Stowell’s  Essentials  of  Health.  Vigorous  work 
until  Christmas  vacation.  Follow  the  plan  of  the  author.  Use 
Models  of  Head,  Organs  of  Respiration,  Microscope,  Prepared 
Slides,  and  other  apparatus  procured  from  the  High  School  Science 
Room. 


in,  Books  Six  and 
le  of  work. 
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The  remainder  of  the  year  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics.  The  lever,  the  pulley,  the  screw, 
the  wheel,  and  the  axle  may  be  used.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  the  High  School  Laboratory. 

Subjects  relating  to  physics  arise  in  the  reading  lessons,  in  ge¬ 
ography,  etc.  Many  of  these  may  also  be  illustrated  with  appa¬ 
ratus  procured  from  the  laboratory.  Above  all,  the  pupils  should 
be  kept  alive  to  their  surroundings.  The  weather,  the  seasons,  the 
plants  and  animals  around  them,  should  furnish  material  for  con¬ 
stant  observation. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Rapid  review  of  Latitude,  Longitude,  Shape  of  the  Earth,  with 
proof  of  its  sphericity.  Physical  Features  —  The  Continents,  Is¬ 
lands,  Oceans,  Seas,  with  their  Contour  and  Relief.  The  various 
Productions,  as  dependent  on  Climate  and  Relative  Location  on 
the  Earth.  The  Earth  as  the  Home  of  Man  —  why  man  lives  in 
Communities.  Why  the  Earth  is  Populous  in  localities  and  almost 
destitute  of  Population  in  other  places.  Why  some  people  are 
Savage  and  some  Civilized.  Physical  features  of  the  Continents 
and  what  Results  therefrom.  Movement  of  Sun  and  Planets, 
change  of  Seasons.  Night  and  Day.  Industries  of  the  World — 
what  Conditions  them?  Lines  of  Commerce  —  what  Determine 
them  ? 

The  remainder  of  year  devoted  to  studying  and  locating  places 
of  historical  importance.  Why  important  ?  What  lead  to  this 
importance  ?  Character  of  inhabitants. 

HISTORY. 

Montgomery’s  American  history. 

Study  the  administrations.  Principally  try  to  have  the  pupils 
understand  and  learn  the  story.  Fix  important  events  by  associa¬ 
tion  and  review.  In  connection  read  Part  II.  of  the  Reader. 
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READING. 


FALL  TERM. 

Selections  from  Parts  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  of  The  Normal  Course 
in  Reading  (Fifth  Reader). 

SPRING  TERM. 

Selections  from  Parts  I.,  IV.,  and  V.,  Fifth  Reader.  Correlate 
the  reading  with  the  other  studies,  usually  assigning  the  reading 
lessons  after  having  studied  the  subject  in  regular  course,  except 
the  literary  selections,  which  may  be  read  independently. 

GRAMMAR, 

Whitney  and  Lockwood’s  Grammar. 

The  Book  completed.  In  the  main  follow  the  plan  of  the 
authors. 

One  composition  a  week  from  each  pupil.  Subject  selected 
from  work  of  pupils  in  History,  Geography,  and  Science  work. 

DRAWING. 

Draw  from  objects  and  pictures.  Consult  Prang’s  Manuals 
and  give  about  equal  attention  to  the  three  divisions  of  drawing, 
viz.  :  Construction,  representation,  and  decoration.  Working, 
drawings  of  many  objects,  as  cylinder,  box,  cone,  pyramid,  etc. 
Representation  of  objects  in  different  positions.  Home  drawings 
on  paper,  and  when  approved  by  teacher,  copied  in  books.  Make 
the  subject  interesting  ;  to  do  this,  talk  little  about  the  theory,  but 
draiv,  draw ,  draw .  Prang’s  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction, 
Books  VIII.  and  IX.' 

MUSIC. 

As  directed  by  the  Superintendent. 

WRITING. 

Alternate  with  drawing.  Nos.  V.  and  VI.,  Merrill’s  Vertical 
System. 
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LIBRARY. 

Teacher  encourage  a  liberal  use  of  the  library  and  carefully 
supervise  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

NUMBER, 

V 

Cook  and  Cropsey’s  New  Advanced  Arithmetic  to  Interest, 
P-  255- 
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*HIGH  SCHOOL  —  PREPARATORY  YEAR. 


Fall  Term. 


Winter  Term. 


Spring-  Term. 


Dictionary  Work 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 


American  Classics 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History 


Physiology  Grammar 

Drawing  and  Spelling  Drawing  and  Spelling 


American  Classics 
Arithmetic 
U.  S.  History  and 
Government  of  Ill. 
Grammar 

Drawing  and  Spelling 


*HIGH  SCHOOL  —  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Book-keeping 

Book-keeping 

English  Classics 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

General  History 

General  History 

General  History 

Zoology 

Zoology 

Botany 

SECOND  YEAR. 

r 

Literature 

Literature 

Literature 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Physical  Geography 

Physical  Geography 

Botany  ]/2  Physiol. 

]/2  Physiology 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Gram,  and  Comp’n 

Geometry 

Geometry 

Geometry 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Themes  and  Comp’n  Classics 

Shakspeare 

Civil  Government 

Civil  Government 

Review  Arithmetic 

Review  Arithmetic 

Review  Arithmetic 

*Music,  “  Academy  Song  Book  ”  throughout  the  course. 
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*HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FIRST  YEAR -  LATIN  COURSE. 


Fall  Term. 

Algebra 

General  History 

Zoology 

Latin 


Physiology  ^ 
Botany  ^ 
Literature 
Algebra 
Caesar 


Winter  Term. 

Algebra 

General  History 

Zoology 

Latin 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Physiology 

Literature 

Physical  Geography 
Caesar 


Spring  Term. 

Algebra 

General  History 

Botany 

Latin 


Geometry 

Literature 

Physical  Geography 
Cicero 


Geometry 

Physics 

Review  Arithmetic 
Vergil 


Geometry 

Physics 

Civil  Government 
Themes  and  Comp’ 
Vergil 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Geometry 

Physics 

Civil  Government 
Review  Arithmetic 
Vergil 


*Music,  “  Academy  Song  Book  ”  throughout  the  course. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 


Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 

Cyr’s  Primer 

Cyr’s  Readers 

Old  Time  Stories  Retold 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Historical  Readings 

The  Normal  Readers 

Cook  and  Cropsey’s  New  Arith. 

Eggleston's  U.  S.  Hist.  (Primary) 

Montgomery's  U.  S.  History 

Seven  British  Classics 

Analytic  Speller 

Harrington’s  Speller 

Merrill’s  Copy  Books 

Prang’s  Drawing  Books 

Wentworth’s  Algebra 

Van  Velver  and  Shutz’s  Geometry 

De  Garmo’s  Language  Lessons 

Myers’  General  History 

Frye’s  Geographies 

Houston’s  Physical  Geography 

Bergen’s  Botany 

Blaisdell’s  Physiology 

Stowell’s  Essentials  of  Health 

Wisely’s  English  Grammar 


Whitney  and  Lockwood’s  Gram. 
Kellogg’s  Physiology 
Hutchinson’s  Physiology  (New) 
Packard’s  Zoology 
Colton’s  Zoology 
Avery’s  Physics  (New) 

Nature  Studies 
Genung’s  Rhetoric 
Painter’s  Literature 
Fiske’s  Civil  Government 
Geographical  Readers,  Silvers, 
Burdette  &  Co. 

Seven  American  Classics 
Introductive  Book-keeping 
Grim’s  Fairy  Tales 
Tales  of  Troy 
Revolutionary  Pioneers 
Normal  Music  Course 
Academy  Song  Book 
Jones’  New  Latin  Lessons 
Lowe  and  Ewing’s  Csesar 
Harper  and  Miller’s  Vergil 
Allen  and  Greenough’s  Cicero 
Harkness’  Latin  Grammar 
Jones’  Latin  Prose  Composition 


The  High  Sghool  Houses. 


PREPARATORY  YEAR. 

Th  is  department  was  organized  to  meet  two  possible  contingen¬ 
cies.  ist.  The  schools  of  Normal  are  peculiarly  constituted,  in 
that  there  is  a  continued  changing  of  the  population  incident  to  the 
moving  here  of  families  who  wish  their  older  children  to  attend  the 
State  Normal  University.  In  many  instances  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  families  enter  the  Public  Schools.  These  pupils  come 
to  us  from  every  portion  of  the  State.  Thus  the  migratory  char¬ 
acter  of  our  pupils  must  considerably  affect  the  nature  of  our  work; 
and  the  more  so,  that  of  the  High  School. 

The  Preparatory  year  furnishes  a  test  and  drill  for  those  pupils 
entering  from  other  than  our  own  schools,  thus  properly  fitting 
them  for  the  more  advanced  High  School  work. 

2d.  A  promotion  from  the  Grammar  to  the  High  School  de- 
partment  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the  pupils  and  tends  to  keep 
them  in  school  regularly.  Erom  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
years  is  the  time  of  the  most  sudden  changes  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils.  At  this  period  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  formerlv 
bright  but  somewhat  precocious  child  suddenly  drops  behind  his 
classes.  The  apparently  dull  one  probably  awakes  to  amazing 
activity  and  corresponding  development.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
season  may  bring  forth  of  weal  or  woe  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  child.  No  difference  how  carefully  the  promotions  are  made 
in  May,  the  pupils  are  often  widely  apart  in  development  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  September. 

Thus  the  prepartaory  course,  while  giving  encouragement  to 
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the  pupils  regularly  promoted,  at  the  same  time  enables  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  High  School  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  the  fitness  of 
the  pupils  for  the  work  before  advancing  them  into  the  regular 
High  School  courses. 

The  work  of  the  preparatory  year  is  somewhat  different  from 
and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  eighth  grade.  But  it  em¬ 
bodies  no  inherent  difficulties  that  may  not  be  mastered  by  a  pupil 
who  has  done  strong  seventh  grade  work.  A  few  brief  explana¬ 
tions  are  given  below. 

DICTIONARY  WORK. 

This  work  includes  a  thorough  drill  on  the  elementary  sounds, 
and  a  careful  practice  in  the  use  of  diacritical  marks.  It  also 
aims  to  give  the  pupil  skill  in  consulting  the  dictionary  and  to  in¬ 
still  in  him  the  habit  of  using  words  correctly. 

AMERICAN  CLASSICS. 

This  work  is  in  reality  a  study  of  master-pieces  in  American  . 
Literature.  The  plan  consists  in  reading  and  studying  the  select¬ 
ions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  the  pupils  in  good  literature, 
to  broaden  their  views,  and  establish  the  power  of  intelligent 
reading.  “  Seven  American  Classics  ”  is  the  text  used. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A  review  of  the  principles  of  common  fractions,  decimals,  and 
denominate  numbers  will  be  given. 

Commencing  with  Percentage,  thorough  work  will  be  done, 
completing  Cook  and  Cropsey’s  “New  Advanced  Arithmetic”. 
The  Metric  System  of  weights  and  measures  will  be  studied.  The 
work  extends  throughout  the  year. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

Review  briefly  the  Colonial  Period.  Make  a  careful  study  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Period  of  the  Confederation  should 
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receive  the  treatment  its  vast  importance  demands.  Study  the 
Administrations  from  Washington  to  McKinley.  Pupils  should  be 
led  to  see  Causes  and  Results. 

Correlate  the  work  carefully  with  Geography. 

Study  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  give  causes  for  each  of  the  Amendments. 

Study  briefly  the  Government  of  Illinois. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  teaching  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  “  Scientific  Temperance  Law”. 

“  Stowell’s  Essentials  of  Health”  may  be  used  as  a  text. 

The  subject  will  be  pursued  ten  weeks,  after  which  the  class 
will  begin  the  study  of  English  Grammar. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

*  Wisely’s  text  is  used.  The  plan  of  study  is  inductive.  Follow 
the  method  of  the  author.  Complete  the  book.  Have  the  pupils 
write  compositions  about  subjects  within  their  comprehension. 
One  well- written  composition  each  month  will  be  tne  minimum 
required. 

DRAWING. 

The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction  is  pursued 
throughout  the  year.  Books  XI.  and  XII. 

THE  TWO  COURSES. 

Two  Courses  of  Study,  the  English  and  the  Latin,  are  offered. 
We  have  done  the  best  we  could  to  make  them  of  almost  equal 
value  to  the  student.  Yet  the  Latin  Course  is  surely  the  stronger 
of  the  two,  and  the  Superintendent  would  advise  the  pupils  gener¬ 
ally  to  pursue  the  Latin  Course.  Nearly  all  of  the  pupils  who  have 
taken  the  English  Course  have,  after  graduation,  said  they  wished 
they  had  taken  the  Latin  Course  instead.  The  value  of  the  study 
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of  Latin  is  aptly  set  forth  in  the  following  statement  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria  : 

“The  Latin  has  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of 
language  and  by  giving  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  another 
tongue  has  taught  more  plainly  the  principles  underlying  all  lan¬ 
guage.  In  some  respects  the  Latin  is  better  adapted  than  the 
English  to  illustrate  these  principles.  The  inflection  of  the  Latin 
noun  and  adjective  holds  attention  to  the  word  which  thus  occupies 
various  relations  to  others  in  the  sentence — relations  which  can  be 
expressed  in  English  only  by  use  of  prepositions.  This  elementary 
Latin  work  is  better  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  than  is  advanc¬ 
ed  English  Grammar.  The  forms  ars  easily  memorized  and  remain 
fixed  through  later  years. 

“  The  study  of  Latin  gives  emphasis  to  the  logical  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence,  which  assists  the  pupil  to  a  logical  order  of 
thought.  While  the  same  order  will  not  be  followed  in  English, 
yet  the  Latin  idioms  cultivate  closer  observation  of  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  and  a  more  forcible  style.  The  pupil  observes  that 
many  English  words  are  of  Latin  derivation.  He  begins  to  notice 
the  variation  of  meaning  and  the  modifications  through  which  the 
word  has  passed  ;  he  learns  to  distinguish  shades  of  meaning,  and 
is  helped  to  a  proper  use  of  words  by  knowing  something  of  the 
Latin  origin.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  his  power  of  appreciation 
is  cultivated,  and  while  his  vocabulary  is  enriched  by  additions, 
many  familiar  words  acquire  a  wider  as  well  as  a  more  exact 
meaning.  ” 

The  order  of  study  in  Science  has  been  changed.  Zoology  and 
Botany  precede  Physiology,  because  they  furnish  better  material 
for  beginners,  and  because  Physiology  can  be  taught  more  effect¬ 
ively  when  it  follows  the  two  studies  just  named. 

Review  of  U.  S.  History  has  been  omitted  from  the  last  year  of 
the  English  Course,  and  one  term  of  Literature  added.  This  change 
has  been  made  because  it  strengthens  the  course  generally,  and 
because  it  will  more  nearly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Uni- 
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versity  in  the  study  of  Literature.  If  Civil  Government  is  well 
taught,  it  will  furnish  a  good  review  of  U.  S.  History. 

One  term  of  Rhetoric  has  been  dropped  from  the  second  year 
of  the  Latin  Course  and  a  term  of  Advanced  Algebra  added  in  its 
place.  Algebra  is  a  rather  difficult  subject  of  study  for  most  pu¬ 
pils,  and  considerable  time  must  be  devoted  to  it  in  order  to  secure 
proficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  Latin  for  three  years 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  Literature  and  Composition  will 
develop  fairly  good  linguists  without  the  special  study  of  Rhetoric 
as  contemplated  in  a  High  School  course.  When  the  study  of 
Themes  and  Composition  is  taken  up,  all  the  important  principles 
of  Rhetoric  are  reviewed,  and  the  Latin  students  are  able  to  hold 
their  way  with  the  English  students  in  the  same  class.  So  we  count 
this  change  a  distinct  gain  for  our  course. 

The  space  permitted  for  the  Catalogue  does  not  admit  of  an 
outline  for  the  subjects  of  the  High  School  courses  of  study.  The 
High  School  teachers  should  carefully  prepare  an  extended  outline 
of  every  subject  taught  by  them.  This  should  be  done  as  early  in 
the  year  as  convenient  and  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  for  his 
consideration  and  approval. 


The  Library. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Andrews  —  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told. 

Abbott  —  Force,  Heat,  Light,  Land,  and  Water  (4  vols.). 
Apgar  —  Trees  of  North  America. 

Appleton  &  Co. —  Health  Primers  (9  vols.). 

Pall  —  Star-land. 

Ballard  —  Moths  and  Butterflies. 

Barnes  &  Coulter  —  Plant  Dissection. 

Bennett  &  Murphy —  Cryptogamous  Botany. 

Bergen  —  Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World. 

Blaisdell —  Our  Bodies  and  How  to  Live. 

Blakie  —  How  to  Grow  Strong. 

Britton  and  Brown  —  An  Illustrated  Flora  (2  vols.). 
Brown  —  Physiology. 

Buckley  — Life  and  Her  Children. 

Winners  in  Life’s  Race. 

Burroughs  —  Signs  and  Seasons. 

Wake  Robin 

Burt —  First  Lessons  in  Scientific  Knowledge. 

Chicago  Record  —  Shop  Talk  (,2  vols.  ). 

Comstock  —  Manual  for  Study  of  Insects. 

Cutter  —  Anatomy. 
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Darwin  —  The  Descent  of  Man. 

Deschanel  —  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  (4  vols.) 
Faraday  —  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Flagg  —  A  Year  Among  Birds. 

Foster  —  Physiology. 

Gray  —  Anatomy. 

Heilprin  — The  Earth  and  its  Story. 

Herrick  —  Chapters  of  Plant  Life. 

Hopkins  —  Experimental  Science. 

Household  Edition  —  Animal  Kingdom. 

Hutchinson  —  Physiology. 

Huxley  — Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Practical  Biology. 

Johonnot  and  Bouton  —  How  We  Live. 

Jordan —  Manual  of  Vertebrates. 

Kirke  —  Handbook  in  Physiology. 

McBride —  Lessons  in  Botany. 

Mead  —  El.  Chemistry. 

Mendenhall — Century  in  Electricity. 

Morley  —  A  Song  of  Life. 

Life  and  Love. 

Nicholson  —  Zoology. 

Ornithology  (2  vols.). 

Olmsted  —  Natural  Philosophy. 

Roscoe  and  Lunt —  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Scudder —  Butterflies. 

Stevenson  —  Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology. 

Stowell — Essentials  of  Health. 

Thurston —  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Tyndall  —  Forms  of  Water. 

Underwood —  Our  Native  Ferns. 

Vines  —  Student’s  Botany. 

•  Walker — Physiology. 

Wright  —  Bird-craft. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Abbott  —  Alexander,  Alfred,  Caesar,  Cortez,  Elizabeth,  Louis 
XIV.,  Peter  the  Great,  Pyrrhus,  Romulus,  William  Con¬ 
queror,  Xerxes,  Cleopatra,  Battle  Fields  of  ’61,  Richard 
III.,  American  Pioneers,  De  Soto  (16  vols.). 

Adams —  Life  of  John  Randolph. 

An  American  —  Bonaparte. 

Andrews  —  Last  Quarter  of  a  Century  (2  vols.). 

Arnold  —  Hannibal. 

Bancroft  —  United  States  History. 

Barnes  —  Ancient  People. 

Benton  —  Thirty  Years  in  United  States  Senate. 

Bradley —  History  of  the  Goths. 

Buel  —  Heroes  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Russian  Nihilism. 

Church  —  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero. 

Coffin  —  Boys  of  ’76. 

Boys  of  ’61. 

Building  of  the  Nation. 

Old  Pimes  in  the  Colonies. 

Collier  —  History  of  the  World  (2  vols.). 

Cox  —  Ancient  Greece. 

Cutler  — Panorama  of  Nations  (2  vols.). 

Damon  —  Old  Time  New  England  Days. 

Dickens — Child’s  History  of  England. 

Eggleston  —  United  States  History. 

Elder  —  Dr.  Kane. 

Farrar — Life  of  Christ. 

Finn — A  Home  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Fisher  —  Outlines  of  General  History. 

Fiske  —  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 

Discovery  of  America  (2  vols.). 

War  of  Independence. 

Franklin  —  Autobiography. 

Greenwood  —  Bonnie  Scotland. 

Grote  —  History  of  Greece  (12  vols.). 
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Hallam  —  The  Middle  Ages. 

Hanaford  —  Women  of  the  Century. 

Hawthorne  —  Grandfather’s  Chair. 

Henty  —  With  Lord  Clive  in  India. 

The  Lion  of  the  North. 

Hog,  Mrs.  —  Story  of  Switzerland. 

Hood  —  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Irving  —  Conquest  of  Grenada. 

Knickerbocker’s  New  York. 

Life  of  Washington  (2  vols.). 

Josephus  —  History. 

Keenan  —  The  Conflict  With  Spain. 

Life  in  Siberia. 

The  Koran. 

Knight  —  History  of  England  (2  vols.). 
Lane-Poole  — Story  of  Turkey. 

Larcom  —  New  England  Girlhood. 

Little —  Historical  Lights. 

Lockhart — Napoleon  (2  vols.). 

Lossing  —  Cyclopedia  of  United  States  History. 
Macaulay  —  History  of  England  (5  vols.). 
Macintosh  —  History  of  Scotland. 

McCabe  —  Planting  the  Wilderness. 

McCarthy  —  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
McLean  County  —  History,  Vol.  I. 

Mommsen  —  History  of  Rome. 

Morfill  —  Story  of  Poland. 

Story  of  Russia 
Morse  —  J.  Q.  Adams. 

Moses  —  History  of  Illinois  (2  vols.). 

Muhlback  —  Marie  Antoinette. 

Murray  — Story  of  Japan. 

Nye —  Bill  Nye’s  United  States  History. 
Parkham  —  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Parton  —  Life  of  Jefferson. 

Porter  —  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

Prescott  —  Conquest  of  Mexico. 
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Saint  Amand  —  Josephine. 

Scudder  —  Washington. 

Sheldon  —  Studies  in  General  History. 

Stalker  — Life  of  Paul. 

Stanley  —  Explorations. 

Strickland —  Queens  of  England. 

Tefft — Kossuth  of  Hungary. 

Van  Holst — Calhoun. 

Weil  —  History  of  Venice. 

White  —  Our  New  Possessions. 

Yonge  —  (6  vols.)  England.  Germany.  Greece. 

France.  Rome.  The  Bible. 

FICTION. 


Abbott  —  Juno  Series. 

Adams  —  Young  America  Abroad  (12  vols.) 

Sailor  Boy  Series  (3  vols.). 

Alcott  —  Little  Women  Series  (8  vols.). 

Aldrich  —  Marjorie  Daw. 

Arthur  —  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room. 

Bunyan  —  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Catherwood  —  Old  Kaskaskia. 

Tonty. 

Charles  —  Diary  of  Kitty  Trevelan. 

Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 
Cooper  —  The  Spy. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

t  , 

Custer —  Boots  and  Saddles. 

Dana  —  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

De  Foe  —  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Dickens  —  Complete  Works  (14  vols.). 

Ebers —  The  Bride  of  the  Nile. 

Uarda. 

Eddy  —  Walter  in  Samaria. 

Eggleston  —  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

Eliot — Complete  (5  vols.). 
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Gray  —  Mine  Own  People. 

Hawthorne  —  Wonder  Book. 

Hale  —  In  His  Name. 

Arabian  Nights. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country. 

Holland  —  Bitter  Sweet. 

Hughes  —  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Irving  —  Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

Kingsley  —  Water  Babies. 

Hereward,  The  Last  of  the  English. 

.  Westward  Ho  ! 

Kingston —  Complete  Series  (io  vols.). 

Lamb  —  Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Lytton — Last  Days  of  Pompei 
Last  of  the  Barons. 

Meredith  —  Lucille. 

Porter  —  Scottish  Chiefs. 

Roe  —  Barriers  Burned  Away. 

Scott —  Complete  Works  (n  vols.). 

Sewell  —  Black  Beauty. 

Stickney  —  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Stowe  —  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

St.  Pierre — Paul  and  Virginia. 

Stevenson  —  The  Wrecker. 

Jeckyl  and  Hyde. 

Trowbridge  —  Lawrence’s  Adventures  Among  the  Ice-Cutters. 
Verne  —  Michael  Strogoff. 

Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 

Wallace  —  Ben  Hur. 

LITERATURE. 


Arnold  —  Poetical  Works. 
Bryant  —  Poems. 

Byron  —  Poems. 

Campbell  —  Poems. 
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Cary — Alice  and  Phoebe’s  Poems. 

Carleton  —  Farm  Ballads. 

Chaucer  —  Poems. 

Emerson  —  Essays. 

Fiske  —  Myths  and  Mythmakers. 

Galey —  Mythology. 

Goethe  —  Faust. 

Goldsmith  — Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hale  —  What  Career? 

Holmes  —  Poems. 

Homer  —  Iliad. 

Odyssey. 

Holland  —  Letters  to  the  Young. 

King — Portraits  and  Principles. 

Larcom  —  Poetical  Works. 

Longfellow  —  Poetical  Works. 

Lowell  —  Poetical  Works. 

Moore — -  Complete  Works. 

Modern  Classics  Series  (34  vols.). 

Riley  —  Neighborly  Poems. 

Tvler  —  American  Literature. 

Van  Laun — History  of  French  Literature. 

Vergil  —  FEneas. 

Warner — Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature  (30  vols.) 
Whittier  —  Poems. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Heilprin  —  The  Earth  and  Its  Story. 

Kingston  —  Series  of  Travel,  etc.  (10  vols.). 

Taylor  —  The  World  on  Wheels. 

Views  Afoot. 

Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.  —  Geographical  Readers. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

International  Encyclopedia  (15  vols.). 

Historical  Lights. 

Dictionary  of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms. 

Review  of  Reviews  (3  vols.). 

Literary  Digest  (1  vol.). 

Johnson’s  Cyclopedia  (8  vols.). 

Encyclopedia  Britanica  (25  vols.). 

International  Dictionary  (2  vols.). 

Biographical  Dictionary  (1  vol.). 

Standard  Dictionary. 

Gazeteer  of  the  World  (1  vol.). 

Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature  (30  vols.). 
Century  Dictionary  (10  vols.). 

Prose  Quotations. 

Poetical  Quotations. 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Lexicons  (2  vols.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Collins  —  Elementary  Algebra. 

Davis  &  Bridgman — Declamations  (2  vols.). 

Day  —  English  Composition. 

Hale  —  What  Career  ? 

Mansil —  School  Algebra. 

Warner  —  Being  a  Boy. 

Wentworth  —  Complete  Algebra. 

JUVENILE. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol. 

'  Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew. 

Each  and  All. 

Little  Lucy’s  Wonderful  Globe. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
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Robinson  Crusoe. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children. 

Story  Hour.  The 
Ten  Boys. 

American  History.  Beginners’ 

Black  Beauty. 

Choice  Selections  from  Child  Life. 

Child’s  History  of  England. 

David  Copperfield. 

Evangeline,  Snow  Bound,  Sir  Launfal. 
Franklin’s  Autobiography. 

Grandfather’s  Chair. 

Ivanhoe. 

Legends  of  Norseland. 

Little  Men. 

Sketch  Book. 

Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Water  Babies. 

Wonder  Book. 

Hilsop’s  Fables,  Vol.  I.  (Pratt). 

American  History  Stories,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Cats  and  Dogs. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Home  Geography. 

Leaves  from  Nature’s  Story  Book,  Vol.  I. 
Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

History  of  America  (Butterworth). 

Little  Women. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 
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SECOND  GRAMMAR. 

Academic  Dictionaries  (4  vols.). 

Geographical  Dictionary. 

Unabridged  Dictionary. 

The  Boy  Travelers. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

Kenilworth. 

Academic  Dictionaries  (3  vols.). 

Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

Decatur  and  Lomers. 

Knockabout  Club  (7  vols.). 

Zigzag  Journeys. 

Nature  Study. 

Hiawatha. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE. 

Academic  Dictionaries  (3  vols.  ). 

Children’s  Hour. 

Seaside  and  Wayside. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

Franklin’s  Autobiography. 

Mrs.  Heman’s  Poems. 

Dickens’  England. 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book. 

Philip  Grey. 

Bible. 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

Grim’s  Fairy  Tales. 
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Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Seaside  and  Wayside. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

The  Aim-Well  Stories. 

Wonder  Book. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

New  Testament. 

SECOND  PRIMARY. 

Royal  Gifts. 

Youth’s  Cyclopedia. 

Grim’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Stories  for  Young  Children. 
yEsop’s  Fables. 

Cats  and  Dogs. 


WEST  SIDE  LIBRARY. 


Children’s  Life  of  Christ. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Black  Beauty. 

Anecdotes  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Portfolio  of  Photographs. 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones. 
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Barnes’  Second  Reader. 

Powell’s  How  to  See. 

Maxwell’s  Language  and  Composition. 
Brand’s  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Narcotics. 
How  We  Live. 

Hutchinson’s  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy. 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 

The  Backwoods  Boy. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (McMurry). 

Pioneer  History  Stories. 

Tales  of  Troy. 

Grim’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Hollyhurst. 

The  Strike  at  Shanes. 

Young  People’s  Physiology. 

Health  for  Little  Folks. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Hisop’s  Fables. 

Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews). 

Kingsley’s  Greek  Heroes. 

Heart  of  Oak,  No.  2. 

Fables  and  Folk  Lore. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin). 

The  Bird’s  Christmas  Carol  (Wriggin). 
Storyland  of  Stars  (Pratt). 

My  Saturday  Bird  Class. 

World’s  Fair  Views. 

Shepp’s  Photographs  of  the  World. 

Tommie’s  Speaker. 

Five  Little  Pigs. 

Clinton  (Ainwell). 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Mother  Goose. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  (Hughes). 

Riverside  Primer. 

Overhead  (Nichols). 
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Under  Foot  (Nichols). 

Five  Little  Peppers  (Sidney). 

Boy’s  Book  of  Adventures  (Roe). 

Appleton’s  Second  Reader. 

Horne  Stories. 

Happy  Hours. 

Benjie  and  His  Friends. 

New  Testament. 

Felter’s  Arithmetic. 

Colton’s  Intermediate  Geography. 

Webster’s  Academic  Dictionary  (2  vols. ). 

William  Bartlett. 

Book  of  Manners. 

Little  Prudy’s  Dotty  Dimple. 

Minnie  Gray. 

Lulu  and  Muff. 

Sheldon’s  Primer. 

Standard  First  Reader. 

Standard  Second  Reader. 

Standard  Third  Reader. 

McGuffy’s  First  Reader. 

McGuffy’s  Third  Reader. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading. 

Clark’s  Grammar. 

Ray’s  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Gospel  Primer. 

Lilian. 

Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans  (Johonnet) 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds  “ 

Stories  of  Other  Lands  “ 

Stories  of  Our  Country  “ 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History  “ 

Eggleston’s  First  Book  of  History, 

Old  Greek  Stories. 

The  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs  (Johonnet). 

Neighbors  With  Claws  and  Hoofs  (Johonnet). 
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Some  Curious  Creepers,  Flyers,  and  Swimmers. 
Stories  For  Children. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories. 

Barnes’  Elementary  United  States  History. 
Beautiful  Joe. 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventures. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

The  American  Revolution. 

Glimpses  of  Europe. 

Sketches  of  the  Orient. 

A  Book  of  Stories. 

Boys,  B.  C. 

The  Story  of  George  Washington  (Baldwin). 
The  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  “ 

The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  11 

Each  and  All. 

Revolutionary  Pioneers. 

Stories  of  Indian  Children  (Husted). 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

Story  of  Ulysses. 

Little  Lord  Fauntelroy. 

Little  Lucy’s  Wonderful.  Globe. 

Aunt  Martha’s  Corner  Cupboard. 

Jackanapes,  Daddy  Darwin’s  Dovecote. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock. 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children. 

All  the  Year  Round — Spring. 

“  “  —Winter. 

“  “  — Autumn.* 

Little  Flower  People. 

Grandfather’s  Stories. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Old  Time  Stories. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party. 


% 
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The  Spy. 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told. 

Little  Men. 

Editha’s  Burglar. 

Five  Little  Peppers  Midway. 

Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  Up. 

Phronsie  Pepper. 

Little  Women. 

Jo’s  Boys. 

Sara  Crewe,  Little  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Lives  of  the  Presidents. 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy. 

The  Little  Master. 

The  Satinwood  Box. 

Rollo  on  the  Rhine, 

“  “  Atlantic. 

“  in  Paris. 

“  in  London. 

“  in  Switzerland, 

“  in  Geneva. 

“  in  Rome. 

“  in  Holland. 

(f  in  Scotland. 

“  in  Naples, 


Apparatus. 


Universal  Rotator 

Atwood  Machine 

One  Set  Pulleys 

Gyroscope 

Compound  Lever 

One  Dozen  Rupert  Drops 

Model  Steam  Engine 

Fire  Syringe 

Discharger 

Daniel  Cell 

Induction  Cell 

One  Dozen  Pith  Balls 

Magnetic  Needle 

Horse  Shoe  Magnet 

Alcohol  Lamp 

Six  Cell  Battery 

Holtz  Machine 

Dissecting  Outfit 

Mounting  Outfit 

Air  Pump 

Lift  Pump 

Siphon 

G.  and  F.  Tube 
Spouting  Fluids 
Brass  Globe 


Model  Head 
Dissected  Liter 
Universal  Support 
Centrifugal  Hoop 
Adhesion  Disc 
Violincello  Bow 
Three  Scale  Thermometer 
One  Pair  of  Images 
Galvanometer 
Bunsen  Cell 
Electric  Motor 
Electric  Chimes 
Dipping  Needle 
Floating  Magnet 
Electrolysis 
Leyden  Jar 
Wheatstone  Bridge 
Complete  Chemical  Set 
One  Dozen  Micro  Slides 
Hand  Glass 
Force  Pump 
Hydraulic  Ram 
Graduate 
Cartesian  Diver 
Pressure  of  Liquids 
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Meter  Stick 
Set  of  Color  Discs 
Two  Hydrometers 
Car  for  Inclined  Plane 
Two  Specific  Balances 
Parallelogram  of  Forces 
Set  of  Demonstration  Lenses 
Incidence  and  Reflection 
Magdeburg  Hemispheres 
Prism  and  Stand 
Tyndall’s  Specific  Heat 
Barometer  Tube  and  Stand 
Resistance  Box  Plug 
'Three  Dozen  Dissecting  Pans 
Plates  for  Images 
Microtome 


Set  of  Resistance  Spools 
Newton’s  Rings 

Set  of  Liter  to  Centi-liter,  copper 
One  Set  of  Weights 
One  Set  Capillary  Tubes 
Pair  of  Cohesion  Hemispheres 
Concave  and  Convex  Mirror 
Condensing  Lens,  Mounted 
Freezing  Apparatus,  8  inch 
Specific  Gravity  Balance 
Three  Receivers  for  Air  Pump 
Electro-plating  Machine 
Practical  Methods  of  Microscopy 
Cole’s  Mounting  Outfit 
Model  Organs  of  Respiration 
Sonometer 
Graded  Liter 


Tellurian 

Set  of  Weights,  200  grams  to  centigram 
Microscope,  with  one-fourth  and  one  inch  objectives 
Complete  Set  Johnson’s  Wall  Maps 
Two  Sets  Nature  Study  Charts 
Two  Yaggy’s  Anatomical  Charts 

Four  Microscopes,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  manufacturers.  (These  are 
high-grade  microscopes.  ) 


The  Alumbi. 


CLASS  OF  1872. 

Charles  Bradley,  Manual  Training  School,  Denver,  Col. 

John  Calvin  Hanna,  Principal  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Herbert  C.  Metcalf,  86  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nannie  O.  Smith-Dodge,  Denver,  Col. 

CLASS  OF  1873. 

Emma  Corbett- Parmele,  Normal,  Ill. 

Carrie  Detrich-McCarthy,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Agnes  Hawley-Dennison,  Mt.  Clair,  Col. 

Charlotte  O.  Lufkin,  Normal,  Ill. 

Lucy  Ada  Morse,  Pueblo,  Col. 

Cora  Seward-King,  U.  S.  Legation,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Ella  Sudduth-Johnson  (deceased). 

CLASS  OF  1874. 

Charles  E.  Blake,  Maywood,  Ill. 

Leantha  F.  Chapman-Harvey,  1003  E.  Grove  street,  Bloomington, 

Ill. 

Ida  Cook-Gove,  Normal,  Ill. 

Lelia  L.  Hovey  (deceased). 

Eva  Pennell-Brown,  Normal,  Ill. 

Cora  Reeder-Roach,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hampton  M.  Roach,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CLASS  OF  1875. 

Alice  Carman  (deceased). 

Margaret  E.  Hersey,  Normal,  Ill. 

Lura  Pennell  (deceased). 

B.  Kate  Rawlings-George,  Princeton,  Ill. 

E,  Medora  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Primary  Grades,  Bloom 
ington,  Ill. 

Louis  C.  Stephenson,  Denver,  Col. 

CLASS  OF  1876. 

Emma  Carpenter- Hull,  Clinton,  Ill. 

Ella  Evans. 

Sabra  Gregory-Alspaugh,  Lexington,  Ill. 

Edwin  L,  Laughlin,  Normal,  Ill. 

Dudley  C.  Lufkin,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mary  McDermott,  Normal,  Ill. 

Jessie  Reeder-Gamble,  Normal,  Ill. 

Frank  D.  Seward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  R.  Smith,  Pittsburg,  Kas. 

CLASS  OF  1877. 

Sue  P.  Adams,  Normal,  Ill. 

Fannie  D,  Blood  (deceased). 

Mary  Bush-Briggs,  Minier,  Ill. 

Lillian  Dillon-Railsback,  Normal,  Ill. 

Charles  Philbrook,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Alice  C.  Ross. 


CLASS  OF  1878. 

Joice  Adams,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Charles  E.  Dodge,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Amanda  E.  Loomis-Reid,  Pontiac,  Ill, 
Leander  Martin. 
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Jane  Reeder-Leohr,  Normal,  Ill. 

Kate  E.  Sherwood,  Normal,  Ill. 

Kate  G.  Spear-Hadfield,  Aberdeen  House,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CLASS  OF  1879. 

Susie  Butterbaugh. 

Mary  Colton. 

Mary  Dodge-Dillon,  Normal,  Ill. 

Lettie  Himes-Thomas,  Spearfish,  Neb. 

Mary  Kennedy,  City  Schools,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bert  M.  Kuhn,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Mary  Kuhn-Kipp,  Minonk,  Ill. 

Lola  Ford  McReynolds  (deceased). 

Mary  Parker-Tucker,  614  N.  Wason  st.,  Streator,  Ill. 

Effie  M.  Sneed-Daniels  (deceased). 

CLASS  OF  1885. 

Minnie  Ball-Taylor,  Lyttleville,  Ill. 

Cornelia  Gibbs-Reeder,  Normal,  Ill. 

Jessie  Himes,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

CLASS  OF  1886. 

John  Baumgardner. 

Maria  Curtis,  Normal,  Ill. 

Grace  Darnell-Chaplin,  California. 

Will  Gallagher,  C.  &  A.  Auditor,  Springfield,  III. 

Hattie  Gaston  (deceased). 

Mae  Skinner-Parker,  Rockford,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1877. 

Anna  Cunningham,  Normal,  Ill. 

George  Gaston,  Chicago,  III. 

Walter  Goode,  Palestine,  Ill. 

Adell  Dietrich  Howell,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  t888. 

Lottie  Rose-Fleming,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
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CLASS  OF  1889. 

Ray  Fairfield,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Jennie  Parker,  Normal,  Ill. 

Etta  Scofield,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1890. 

Aide  C.  Dwyer,  Normal,  Ill. 

Kate  Edwards,  Normal,  Ill. 

Etta  Himes,  Normal,  Ill. 

Anna  Scofield-Moore,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Will  B.  Shaw,  718  Rialto  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Edwin  L.  Sweeting,  351  West  Sixtieth  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Martha  Warner,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1891. 

Amanda  Thomas-Sydes,  Paris,  Ill. 

Mary  Malone,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1892. 

Etta  M.  Fairfield,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mae  Matheny,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Clarence  Wilson,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1893. 

Sadie  Arbogast,  Saybrook,  Ill. 

Thomas  Barger,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ada  Bliss,  Woodburn,  Ill. 

Edith  Cline- Kinyon,  714  Flourney  st. ,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Bhua  Edmunds,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  Fred  Haynes,  Normal,  Ill. 

Clyde  Johnston,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mettie  Lee,  Normal,  Ill. 

Arthur  Rankin,  Skagway,  Alaska. 
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Lottie  Rankin,  Normal,  Ill. 

Nettie  Spotts-Nickelson,  Harvey,  Ill. 

Charles  Stephenson,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mary  Thomas,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1894. 

r 

Fred  A.  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  Philippine  Islands. 

Mae  Billings,  Normal,  Ill. 

Louise  Crowder,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Clara  V.  Guthrie,  Iowa, 

Edith  M.  Guthrie,  Iowa. 

Maud  Lantz,  Bloomington,  III. 

J.  Leslie  Sweeting,  Normal,  Ill. 

Carrie  Travis,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1895. 

Grace  M.  Fairfield,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ida  L.  Fleischer,  Normal,  Ill. 

Katie  L.  Foster,  Normal,  Ill. 

George  Madden,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Pattie  M.  Thomas,  Normal,  Ill. 

Myrtle  Trimmer,  Brown,  Col. 

Cecil  Troxel,  Normal,  III. 

Gladys  G.  Wald,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mae  Wheeler,  Normal,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1897. 

Clarence  A.  Burner,  Normal,  Ill. 

Alice  R.  Gilbert,  Normal,  Ill. 

Genevieve  S.  Norman,  208  Grand  ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Blanche  A.  Skinner,  Normal,  Ill. 

William  E.  Rounds,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

CLASS  OF  1898. 


Grace  S.  Colvin,  Normal,  Ill. 
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Flora  I.  Crist,  Normal,  Ill. 

Winifred  R.  Cunningham,  Normal,  Ill. 
Maude  Fairfield,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ralph  M.  Gaston,  Normal,  Ill. 

Effie  N.  Gilbert,  Normal,  Ill. 

Rowena  B.  Gunnell,  Normal,  Ill. 

Byron  Harpole,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Harry  Holder,  Normal,  Ill. 

Aurelia  Knapp,  Normal,  Ill. 

Myrtle  R.  Norton,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frank  M.  Rice,  Normal,  Ill. 

Daisy  A.  Turnipseed,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ralph  C.  Woodmansee,  Champaign,  III. 

CLASS  OF  1899. 

LATIN  COURSE. 

Esther  B.  Foster,  Normal,  Ill. 

Hattie  M.  Gardner,  Normal,  III. 

Isabella  H.  Gibbs,  Normal,  Ill. 

Mabel  Reeder,  Normal,  Ill. 

Bessie  Renshaw,  Normal,  Ill. 

Bertha  Rice,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ada  L.  Seeley,  Normal,  Ill. 

Anna  M.  Stephenson,  Normal,  Ill. 

Lela  D.  Tullis,  Normal,  Ill. 

Lewis  H.  Haney,  Normal,  Ill. 

Arthur  S.  East,  Normal,  Ill. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Jennie  Burroughs,  Normal,  Ill. 

Maggie  P.  Jennings,  Normal,  Ill. 

John  C.  Aldrich,  Normal,  Ill. 

Roy  C.  Bates,  Normal,  Ill. 

Jerry  M.  Crawford,  Normal,  Ill. 

Horace  H.  Griggs,  Normal,  Ill. 
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Byron  G.  Moon,  Normal,  Ill. 
George  L.  Perry,  Normal,  Ill. 
Mark  L.  Perry,  Normal,  Ill. 
George  M.  Wilson,  Normal,  Ill. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

“  This  Association  was  organized  in  1894  by  members  of  the 
class  of  ’93.  The  chief  purpose  the  organizers  had  in  view  was  to 
provide  for  an  annual  reunion  of  the  graduates  of  the  school. 
That  end  has  been  secured,  and  many  other  things  have  been  done 
by  the  Association  for  the  good  of  the  school.  This  Association 
has  aroused  an  interest  in  many  of  the  graduates  of  early  years.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  what  great  love  for  the  school  these  former 
graduates  have.  Many  have  not  been  sufficiently  awakened.  This 
is  one  of  the  duties  the  Alumni  Association  has  undertaken. 

“We  have  among  our  members  men  and  women  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  in  educational  work.  Some  are  so  far  away  that  only  a  letter 
of  encouragement  can  be  received.  These  are  most  welcome  vis¬ 
itors.  May  they  come  oftener.  But  many  of  the  school’s  friends 
live  here.  These  can  do  much  to  help  the  managers  of  the  school. 
If  we  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  school,  we  should  show  it. 
Our  desires  have  always  received  due  consideration  by  the  author¬ 
ities.  If  you, have  a  suggestion  to  make,  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
it.  No  one  will  oppose  the  desires  of  so  true  a  body  as  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  school. 

“Each  year  the  Association  gives  a  banquet  to  the  graduating 
class.  It  is  held  in  the  High  School  building  on  the  night  follow¬ 
ing  the  commencement  exercises,  unless  that  night  is  Friday  night, 
in  which  case  it  is  held  on  the  following  Monday  night.  If  you 
have  not  identified  yourself  with  the  Association,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  so.  The  dues  are  fifty  cents,  which  entitles  you  to  a  banquet 
ticket  for  that  year.  Make  arrangements  to  be  with  us  the  coming 
year.  ” 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are  :  C.  A.  Burner,  President; 
Frank  Rice,  First  Vice-President;  Katie  Foster,  Second  Vice- 
President  ;  Rowena  B.  Gunnell,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION. 

((  On  Saturday  evening,  January  i,  1898,  at  the  home  of  the 
President,  Miss  Charlotte  Lufkin,  on  University  street,  was  held  a 
business  meeting  of  the  Normal  High  School  Alumni  Association. 

A  considerable  amount  of  business  of  general  interest  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  transacted,  consisting  of  the  appointment  of  commit¬ 
tees  to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  banquet  to  be  held  next 
spring. 

“  Much  enthusiasm  was  exhibited  in  regard  to  the  Association, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  High  School.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Association  should  assume  an  active  interest  in  the  wellfare  of 
their  alma  mater  ;  and  after  an  interesting  talk  on  the  subject,  the 
following  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  published  in  ‘  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  ’  and  ‘  The  Public  School  Current  ’  : 

“  (  We,  members  of  the  Normal  High  School  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  indorse  and  present  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Normal 
Public  Schools  the  following  resolutions  : 

“  ‘  Be  it  resolved,  That  it  be  made  known  to  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  that  the  Normal  High  School  Alumni  Association  heartily 
indorse  their  action  thus  far  taken  in  advancing  the  standing  of 
the  Normal  High  School,  i.  e.,  its  higher  grading,  the  enlarging  of 
the  library  and  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  a  laboratory. 

(<  ‘  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Alumni  Association  will  in¬ 
dorse  any  action  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  hereafter  take 
in  installing  a  system  which  will  provide  yearly  appropriations  for 
more  complete  furnishing  of  the  library  and  labaoratory. 

“  (2.  That  the  Alumni  Association  will  heartily  indorse  any 
action  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  hereafter  take  in  the  , 
initiation  of  a  movement  encouraging  the  erection  of  a  High  School 
building,  to  provide  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  community. 

“  1  3.  That  the  Alumni  Association  will  heartily  indorse  any 
action  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  hereafter  take  in  install¬ 
ing  a  system  for  the  semi-annual  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  grades, 
thereby  assuring  their  more  regular  and  rapid  advancement.’  ” 
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THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AND  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  TOWN  CHARTER. 

ARTICLE  VIII. - SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Section  i.  The  town  of  Normal,  as  hereby  incorporated,  and 
the  several  additions  which  may  hereafter  be  made  to  said  town, 
shall  constitute  a  school  district,  and  be  known  as  “Normal 
School  District”. 

Sec.  2.  The  government  of  said  district  for  school  purposes 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  persons,  to  be  styled  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Normal  School  District. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  said 
district,  at  the  first  election  for  town  officers  herein  provided  for, 
five  persons,  who  shall  constitute  said  board,  and  hold  their  offices 
for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  respectively,  and  until 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  At  their  first  meet¬ 
ing  they  shall  draw  lots  for  their  respective  terms  of  office  for  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  years.  And  thereafter  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  of  March  annually  there  shall  be  an  election  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  one  member  of  said  board,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 
five  years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  All  va¬ 
cancies  in  said  board  shall  be  filled  at  said  annual  elections  ;  but 
any  vacancy  happening  between  the  times  of  the  regular  annual 
elections  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  the  district,  shall 
be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  board,  and  the  person 
so  appointed  shall  hold  the  office  until  the  next  annual  election, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  The  meet¬ 
ings  for  said  election  of  said  member  or  members  of  said  board 
shall  be  notified  and.  called,  and  the  poll  book  opened  and  kept,  the 
votes  canvassed,  and  the  returns  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  election  of  other  town  officers  :  Provided,  that  the  ballot  for 
a  member  or  members  of  the  said  board  of  education  shall  be 
upon  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  and  form  no  part  of  a  ballot  for 
other  town  officers.  In  case  of  a  tie  in  any  election  of  members 
of  said  board,  the  judges  of  election  shall  decide  the  same  by  lot 
on  the  day  of  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be. 
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Sec.  4.  The  said  board  of  education  shall  be  a  body  corporate 
and  politic  by  the  name  and  style  of  “The  Board  of  Education  of 
Normal  School  District  ”  ;  may  have  a  common  seal  and  change 
the  same  at  pleasure,  and  as  such  may  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  and  before  any 
tribunal  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  hold  quarterly 
sessions  on  the  second  Monday  in  March,  June,  September,  and 
December  of  each  year,  and  they  shall  meet  by  adjournment  at 
such  times  as  they  may  think  proper  ;  and  the  president  of  the 
board,  or  any  two  members  thereof,  may  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board  by  giving  a  verbal  notice  of  the  time  and  place  and  ob¬ 
ject  thereof,  or  by  leaving  written  notice  thereof  at  the  residence 
of  each  member  of  the  board  ;  and  at  all  meetings  a  majority  of 
the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Said  board  shall  organize  by  appointing  one  of  their  own  number 
president  ;  they  shall  also  elect  a  clerk,  who  may  be  a  member  of 
the  board,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board, 
who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
board,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 
The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  at  which 
he  shall  be  present;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  be 
present  at  said  meetings,  and  to  record  in  a  book  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose,  all  the  official  proceedings  of  said  board,  which 
record  shall  be  public  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person 
interested  ;  and  all  said  proceedings  when  recorded  shall  be  signed 
by  the  president  and  clerk,  and  a  copy  certified  by  the  clerk  shall 
be  pritna  facia  evidence  of  such  proceedings  in  all  courts  and  other 
places.  If  the  president  or  clerk  shall  be  absent,  the  board  may 
appoint  a  president  or  clerk  pro  tem.  The  treasurer  shall  execute 
to  said  board  an  official  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  securities, 
such  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  in  such  sums  as  the  board 
shall  determine,  but  to  be  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  in  double 
the  amount  of  all  moneys  that  will  be  likely  to  be  at  anv  one 
time  in  his  hands,  and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties  as  treasurer  in  safely  keeping  and  promptly  paying  over 
all  moneys  which  he  shall  receive  as  such  treasurer  as  he  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  order  of  the  board  or  required  by 
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law  so  to  do.  He  shall  keep  a  true  and  accurate  record,  in  proper 
books  for  that  purpose,  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out,  for 
what  purpose,  and  upon  what  and  whose  account  ;  but  he  shall 
pay  out  no  money  except  upon  order  of  the  board  ;  and  for  all 
moneys  paid  out  he  shall  take  and  file  with  the  papers  of  his  of¬ 
fice  proper  vouchers  ;  and  he  shall  settle  his  accounts  with  the 
board  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  oftener  if  the  board  should 
so  require. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  of  the  board  shall  receive  any  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  nor  for  the 
performance  of  its  ordinary  duties  ;  but  for  extraordinary  services 
reasonable  compensation  may  be  allowed — the  board  to  determine 
what  are  extraordinary  services  and  the  compensation  therefor. 
The  clerk  and  treasurer  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
board  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  The  treasurer  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
demand  and  receive  from  the  officer  or  officers  having  the  custody 
thereof,  any  interest  or  other  money  from  any  school  fund  or  other 
source  to  which  the  Normal  school  district,  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
the  schools  or  the  teachers  therein  would  be  entitled  if  this  act  had 
not  been  passed  ;  and  the  money  so  received  from  such  funds,  or 
sources,  shall  be  placed  in  the  treasury,  to  be  used  and  expended 
under  the  order  and  direction  of  the  board  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  for  school  purposes,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  funds 
that  shall  come  into  the  treasury  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  Normal  school  district  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  trustees  of  schools  in  the  township  in  which 
said  Normal  school  district  is  located,  so  far  as  common  schools 
are  concerned  ;  and  the  school  commissioner  of  McLean  county 
shall,  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds  that  may  come  into 
his  hands,  apportion  so  much  of  the  school  funds  as  said  Normal 
school  district  may  be  entitled  to  upon  a  pro  rata  distribution  of 
said  funds  among  the  several  townships  of  said  county  to  the  said 
Normal  school  district  ;  and  upon  the  filing  of  the  bond  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  said  board  of  education,  the  said  school  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  pay  over  to  the  said  treasurer  the  amount  due  said 
district.  All  taxes  levied  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  for  school  purposes  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  officers  collecting 
the  same,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education  ;  and  said 
board  shall  have  the  entire  and  exclusive  control  of  all  school 
funds  of  said  Normal  school  district,  or  any  part  thereof,  whether 
consisting  of  the  portion  of  the  school,  college,  seminary,  or  town¬ 
ship  fund  belonging  and  to  belong  to  said  district,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  derived  from  taxation,  loans,  or  otherwise,  to  be  used  by 
them  as  provided  by  this  act  ;  and  they  may  receive  by  gift,  grant, 
donation,  devise,  bequest,  or  legacy  made  for  the  use  of  any  school 
or  schools,  or  library,  or  other  school  purposes  within  their  juris- 
dictioffi;  and  they  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  invested  in  their  corpo¬ 
rate  capacity,  with  the  title,  care,  and  custody  of  all  lots,  lands, 
school  houses,  school  libraries,  apparatus,  and  other  property 
belonging  or  appertaining  to  the  common  schools  of  said  district, 
or  any  of  them,  with  full  power  to  control  the  same  in  such  manner 
as  they  may  think  will  promote  the  interests  of  schools  or  the  cause 
of  education,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  ; 
and  when,  in  their  opinion,  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  said  dis¬ 
trict  to  sell  any  lot  or  tract  of  land,  or  building  belonging  to  said 
district,  or  any  part  thereof,  said  board  may  sell  and  convey  the 
same  in  the  name  of  the  board  ;  and  all  such  conveyances,  as 
well  as  all  other  conveyances,  contracts,  and  assignments  of  the 
board,  shall  be  executed  by  the  president  of  said  board,  and  all 
conveyances  of  real  and  personal  estate  and  assignments  of  choses 
in  action  which  shall  be  made  to  said  board,  shall  be  made  to  said 
board  in  its  corporate  name  ;  and  said  board  may  purchase  and 
hold  such  real  estate  and  personal  property  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools,  and  such  real  estate 
as  may  be  purchased  under  any  sale  upon  execution  or  decree  in 
favor  of  said  board,  or  in  satisfaction  of  any  debts  due  said  board, 
and  at  any  time  thereafter  may  sell  and  convey  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  erecting  school  houses  and  pur¬ 
chasing  school  sites,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  board  to  borrow,  at 
a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  and  issue 
bonds  therefor  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  which 
bonds  shall  be  executed  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  said  board 
in  the  name  of  the  board,  and  countersigned  by  the  treasurer  of 
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the  board  ;  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  said  bonds,  said  board 
may  mortgage  any  part  or  the  whole  property  belonging  to  said 
board. 

Sec.  io.  The  said  board  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of 
April  in  each  year,  report  to  the  town  council  of  the  said  town  of 
Normal,  in  writing,  respecting  all  moneys  received,  how  and  for 
what  purposes  expended,  with  the  proper  vouchers  therefor,  and 
give  such  other  information  in  regard  to  said  schools  as  they  may 
deem  important,  specifying  in  said  annual  report  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes  for 
the  ensuing  school  year;  and  the  said  town  council  shall  annually, 
upon  the  coming  in  of  such  report  or  within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
proceed  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  meet  such  expenses,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  said  board  ;  said  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected 
as  other  town  taxes  are  levied  and  collected,  upon  all  the  taxable 
property  in  said  town  :  Provided,  said  tax  shall  not  for  any  one 
year  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  of  said  town  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  assessed  value. 

Sec.  ii.  The  said  board  of  education  shall  have  the  entire 
management  and  control  of  all  the  common  schools,  and  transact 
all  business  which  may  be  necessary  in  relation  to  said  common 
schools  in  said  district,  and  shall  have  all  the  rights,  powers,  and 
authority  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  the  schools  and 
school  funds,  with  the  power  to  make  all  such  rules,  orders,  and 
requirements  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  their  powers 
and  duties  into  effect  and  perfect  a  good  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  common  schools  in  said  district. 

Sec.  12.  Said  board,  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  their  term  of 
office,  shall  cause  to  be  pre'pared  and  published  a  statement  exhib¬ 
iting  the  condition  of  schools  for  the  preceding  year,  which  state¬ 
ment  shall  be  substantially  as  follows,  viz.  : 

» 

First — The  whole  number  of  schools  which  have  heen  taught  in 
said  year. 

Second — What  number  of  teachers  have  been  employed  in  each 
school,  stating  the  name  of  each  teacher,  the  time  employed,  and 
the  compensation  paid. 

Third — The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  schools,  giving 
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the  number  of  males  and  females  in  each  school  separately,  and 
the  average  number  in  attendance  during  the  year. 

Fourth— The  amount  of  all  funds  received  into  the  treasury  of 
the  board  during  the  year,  and  the  sources  whence  derived,  stating 
the  amount  received  from  each  source. 

Fifth— The  amount  paid  out  for  salaries,  rent,  fuel,  furniture, 

etc. 

Sixth— The  amount  and  kind  of  unexpended  funds  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Seventh— A  statement  of  the  total  amount  received  and  the  total 
amount  paid  out  for  school  purposes  during  the  year. 

Sec.  13.  Said  board  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  divide 
said  school  district  into  two  or  more  school  districts  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  it  shall  seem  advisable. 


JOULES  ABD  ^EGULATIOES. 


NOTICE. 

[The  Board  of  Education  hereby  asks  parents,  pupils,  and 
teachers  to  read  carefully  the  Rules  and  Regulations  as  adopted 
for  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  earnestly  requests* their 
hearty  support  in  making  these  Rules  effective.] 


GENERAL  RULES. 

1.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Friday  evening  in  each  month,  beginning  at  8  o’clock  from  May 
till  November  and  at  7  o’clock  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

2.  The  school  year  shall  consist  of  eight  and  one-half  calendar 
months,  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  Fall  Term  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  after  New  Years 
and  continue  until  the  holiday  vacation. 

The  Winter  Term  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  after  New 
Years  and  continue  until  the  last  Friday  in  March. 

After  a  vacation  of  one  week  the  Spring  Term  shall  begin  and 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

3.  All  directions  of  the  Board,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
shall  be  communicated  through  the  Superintendent  ;  also  any  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  general  management  of  the  school  or  any  de¬ 
partment  thereof. 
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4.  The  morning  session  shall  begin  at  9  o’clock  and  close  at 
12  o’clock.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  1:30  and  close 
at  4  o’clock.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  during  each 
session. 

The  Primary  departments  may  close  each  session  twenty  min¬ 
utes  earlier. 

5.  The  school  rooms  shall  be  opened  for  the  reception  qf  pu¬ 
pils  twenty  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

6.  All  non-resident  pupils  shall  pay  in  advance,  each  term,  at 
the  rate  of  $18  per  year  in  the  High  School,  $15  per  year  in  the 
Grammar  department,  and  $12  per  year  in  the  other  departments. 

The  Superintendent  shall  collect  the  above  fees  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Board. 

7.  Each  teacher  may  give  his  pupils  a  half-day  holiday  when 
the  room  has  had  forty  half  days  without  absence  or  tardiness,  the 
time  to  be  spent  by  the  teacher  in  visiting  schools. 

8*.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  the  school  district,  have  a  right  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Public  Schools  ;  but  no  child  whose  residence 
is  not  in  the  district,  or  who  has  only  a  temporary  residence  in  it 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  school,  shall  be  received  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school  without  paying,  in  advance,  the  amount  of 
tuition  required  by  the  Board. 

9.  There  may  be  a  public  examination  in  all  the  grades  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  The  examination  may  be  either  oral  or  written. 


DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board,  and  to  enforce  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
made  by  them. 

2.  He  shall  superintend  the  classification  and  grading  in  the 
several  departments,  examine  new  pupils,  and  assign  them  to  their 
grades. 
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3.  He  shall  visit  each  department  as  often  as  his  duties  will 
permit ;  carefully  observe  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  each 
teacher,  making  such  suggestions  and  giving  such  instructions  to 
the  teachers  as  may  seem  best. 

4.  He  shall  call  the  teachers  together  at  any  convenient 
time,  for  consultation  or  instruction  in  anything  pertaining  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  school. 

5.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  school  buildings, 
furniture,  apparatus,  outbuildings,  and  grounds,  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  in  good  condition. 

To  this  end  he  shall  direct  the  janitor  in  his  work. 

6.  He  shall  conduct  or  direct  the  examination  for  promotion 
and  grant  certificates  of  promotion  to  those  who  make  an  average 
of  70  or  above,  in  each  study  pursued  by  the  class. 

7.  The  promotions  are  to  be  made  at  a  regular  time,  but  a 
pupil  may  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  at  any  time  when  he 
can  pass  examination  for  that  grade. 

A  pupil  may  also  be  placed  in  a  lower  grade  at  any  time 
when  he  is  not  making  equal  progress  with  his  class. 

8.  He  may  close  the  schools  one-half  hour  earlier,  as  often  as 
he  thinks  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  teachers’  meetings. 

9.  He  shall  sign  all  orders  for  supplies  for  the  different  depart¬ 
ments. 

10.  He  shall  attend  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

He  shall  leave  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  all  the  grades,  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

11.  With  the  advice  of  the  Board,  he  may  make  such  varia¬ 
tions  in  these  regulations  as  may  seem  best  for  the  school. 


DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

1.  When  a  teacher  receives  notice  of  his  election,  he  shall  ac¬ 
cept  or  decline  the  offer  by  stating  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Board,  in  writing,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the  notice,  unless 
an  extension  of  time  be  granted  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 
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An  acceptance  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  signing  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  fet  forth  in  the 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

A  teacher  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  for  incompetency  or 
neglect  of  duty. 

2.  Teachers  are  required  "to  be  in  their  respective  rooms  at 
least  twenty  minutes  before  the  opening  of  each  session. 

3.  They  shall  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  good  order  in  the  halls  and  stairways,  and  shall  have  control 
over  all  the  pupils  while  passing  in  or  out.  They  are  also  expected 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  pupils  on  the  playgrounds  and  report  all 
misconduct  to  the  Superintendent. 

4.  They  shall  see  that  their  pupils  leave  the  school  grounds 
immediately  after  the  close  of  each  session. 

5.  They  shall  observe,  punctually,  the  time  for  opening  and 
closing  school,  and  shall  not  dismiss  any  department  before  the 
usual  time  unless  by  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

6.  They  shall  inform  the  Superintendent  in  case  of  sickness  or 
necessary  absence,  that  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
procure  a  substitute. 

7.  They  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  Superintendent  as  he 
may  require,  and  send  such  reports  to  parents  as  he  may  think 
best  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

8.  They  shall  meet,  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent,  for  mu¬ 
tual  consultation  in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  school, 
modes  of  discipline,  modes  of  instruction,  etc. 

9.  Each  teacher  shall  make  out  a  program  of  recitations  and 
place  the  same  in  a  suitable  place  upon  the  blackboard.  He 
shall  also  furnish  the  Superintendent  with  a  copy  of  the  same  at 
the  close  of  the  first  week,  and  notify  him  of  any  change  thereafter. 

10.  All  requests  for  supplies  should  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
Superintendent. 

j 

DUTIES  OF  PUPILS. 

1.  When  pupils  enter  school  they  shall  provide  themselves 
with  the  proper  text-books.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
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in  school  without  the  necessary  books  longer  than  one  week  after 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  parents. 

2.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  on  or  about  the  school  grounds 
before  half-past  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  one  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

3.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  before  the  regular 
time  without  permission  from  the  teacher,  such  permission  only  to 
be  given  in  case  of  sickness,  request  from  parents,  or  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity. 

4.  Pupils  who  shall  be  guilty  of  defacing  or  injuring  any  of  the 
school  property  whatever,  shall  pay  in  full  all  damages,  in  default 
of  which  they  shall  be  suspended  from  school,  and  be  admitted 
only  on  payment  for  the  same. 

5.  No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  disease 
or  coming  from  a  family  where  such  disease  prevails,  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  or  continued  in  the  school. 

6.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  who  shall 
make  use  of  profane  or  obscene  language,  written  or  oral,  or  who 
is  habitually  tardy  or  truant,  or  guilty  of  open  disobedience  in 
any  form. 

Quarreling  and  fighting  are  strictly  forbidden. 

In  all  cases  where  the  conduct  and  habits  of  a  pupil  are  found 
to  be  injurious  to  his  associates,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  to  suspend  him. 

7.  By  an  absence  to  the  amount  of  six  half  days  in  four  con¬ 
secutive  weeks,  without  an  excuse  satisfying  the  teacher  that  such 
absences  were  occasioned  by  sickness  or  urgent  necessity,  a  pupil 
shall  be  suspended  from  the  school.  In  application  of  this  rule, 
two  tardinesses  shall  be  counted  equivalent  to  one  absence. 

No  pupil  thus  suspended  shall  be  reinstated  until  the  parent  or 
guardian  shall  give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Board  that  his 
attendance  shall  be  regular  thereafter. 

8.  Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  from  any  of  the  examinations 
of  his  class,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  advance  in  the  studies  of  his 
grade  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

9.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  use  tobacco  or  chewing  gum, 
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in  any  of  their  forms,  in  or  about  the  school  buildings  or  grounds. 

10.  Pupils  must  be  neat  and  tidy  in  their  personal  appearance. 
Any  pupil  who  comes  to  school  without  having  given  reasonable 
attention  to  cleanliness  may  be  sent  home  to  receive  proper  care. 

11.  All  pupils  shall  be  required  to  go  home  for  their  dinners 
unless,  on  account  of  the  distance  or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it 
would  be  injurious  for  them  to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  permitted  to  remain  at  noon  shall  be  held  for  a 
strict  observance  of  good  order. 

12.  No  pupil  shall  be  execused  from  taking  the  work  in  the 
regular  order  without  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

No  pupil  shall  be  excused  from  attendance  for  the  full  day 
without  a  written  or  personal  request  from  the  parent  or  guardian. 

13.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  any  books,  periodicals, 
papers,  etc.,  foreign  to  school  work. 

14.  No  pupil  shall  be  promoted  whose  average  is  below  70  in 
any  of  his  studies,  until  he  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  graduate  whose  standing  is  below 
70  in  any  study. 


DUTIES  OF  JANITOR. 

1.  He  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  and 
shall  have  the  care,  and  be  responsible  for,  the  condition  of  the 
school  buildings,  outhouses,  and  grounds.  He  shall  keep  the  walks 
and  steps  free  from  ice  and  snow. 

2.  He  shall  have  full  charge  of  the  heating  apparatus,  build 

fires  in  the  grates,  and  have  the  rooms  properly  heated  by  8:30  a. 
m.  j 

3.  He  shall  sweep  all  the  rooms,  halls,  and  stairways  every 
day,  and  carefully  remove  the  dust  from  all  the  school  furniture 
with  a  cloth  or  dusting  brush  the  next  morning.  He  shall  also 
keep  the  chalk  ledges  free  from  dust. 

The  lower  hall  may  be  swept  after  each  intermission,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  keep  it  clean  and  tidy. 
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4.  He  shall  scrub  all  the  floors,  halls,  and  stairways  at  least 
once  every  four  weeks,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

5.  He  shall  supply  the  dressing  -  rooms  with  water,  and  see 
that  the  waste  water  is  emptied  at  the  proper  time. 

He  shall  also  see  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cups  at 
the  well. 

6.  During  the  winter  and  spring  vacation  he  shall  clean  the 
windows  and  woodwork,  and  dust  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  pictures. 

7.  He  shall  keep  the  outbuildings  neat  and  clean,  scrubbing 
thoroughly  at  least  once  a  month. 

8.  He  shall  make,  as  far  as  he  can,  any  slight  repairs  in  and 
about  the  school  buildings. 

9.  He  shall  regulate  the  clocks  twice  a  week,  or  oftener  if 
necessary. 

10.  He  shall  see  the  doors  and  windows  are  securely  fastened, 

and  shall  not  allow  boys  to  congregate  on  the  school  grounds  at 

'■  • 

unseasonable  hours. 

11.  He  shall  assist  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  in  main¬ 
taining  police  regulations  around  the  school  premises,  and  report, 
promptly,  any  violation  of  the  rules. 


The  Temperance  Law. 


Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system 
shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  hygiene,  as  thoroughly  as  are  other  branches  in  all  schools 
under  State  control,  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money,  and  also  in  all  schools  connected  with  reformatory  insti 
tutions. 

All  pupils  in  the  above-mentioned  schools  below  the  second 
year  of  the  high  schools  and  above  the  third  year  of  school  work, 
computing  from  the  beginning  of  the  lowest  primary  year,  or  in 
corresponding  classes  of  ungraded  schools,  shall  be  taught  and  shall 
study  this  subject  every  year  from  suitable  text-books  in  the  hands 
of  all  pupils  for  not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more 
weeks  of  each  year,  and  must  pass  the  same  tests  in  this  as  in 
as  in  other  studies. 

In  all  schools  above  mentioned  all  pupils  in  the  lowest  three 
primary  school  years,  or  in  corresponding  classes  in  ungraded 
schools,  shall  each  year  be  instructed  in  this  subject  orally  for 
not  less  than  three  lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in  each  year,  by 
teachers  using  text-books  adapted  for  such  oral  instructions  as  a 
guide  and  standard. 

The  local  school  authorities  shall  provide  needed  facility  and 
definite  time  and  place  for  this  branch  in  the  regular  course  of 
study. 

The  text-books  in  the  pupils’  hands  shall  be  graded  to  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  fourth  year,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school 
pupils,  or  to  corresponding  classes  as  found  in  ungraded  schools. 

For  students  below  high  school  grade,  such  text-book  shall 
give  at  least  one-fifth  their  space,  and  for  students  of  high  school 
grade  shall  give  not  less  than  twenty  pages  to  the  nature  and  effects 
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of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics.  The  pages  on  this  subject, 
in  a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book,  shall  not  be  counted 
in  determining  the  minimum. 

Section  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teachers’ training  classes,  and 
teachers’  institutes  adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be  given  to 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  this  branch,  and  no 
teacher  shall  be  licensed  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exam¬ 
ination  in  this  subject  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 

Section  3.  Any  school  officer  or  officers  who  shall  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each 
offense  the  sum  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  offense. 


The  T^uansy  Law. 


Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  every  person  having 
control  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  (7)  and  fourteen 
(14)  years  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  for  at  least 
sixteen  (16)  weeks,  twelve  (12)  weeks  of  which  attendance  shall  be 
consecutive,  some  public  or  private  school,  which  time,  for  pu¬ 
pils  under  ten  (10)  years  of  age,  shall  commence  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  term  of  the  school  year  of  such  school  and  not 
later  than  December  first  of  said  school  year  for  pupils  above  the 
age  of  ten  (10)  years,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  due  notice  shall  be 
served  upon  the  person  having  such  control  of  his  duty  under  this 
act ;  Provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  when  the 
child  has  been  or  is  otherwise  being  instructed  for  a  like  period  of 
time  in  each  and  every  year  the  elementary  branches  of  education 
by  a  person  or  persons  competent  to  give  such  instruction,  or 
whose  physical  or  mental  condition  renders  his  or  her  attendance 
impracticable  or  inexpedient,  or  who  is  excused  for  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  by  any  competent  court  of  record. 

Section  2.  For  every  willful  neglect  of  such  duty  as  pre- 
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scribed  by  section  one  (i)  of  this  act,  the  person  so  offending 
shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  public  school  of  the  city,  town,  or 
district  in  which  such  child  resides  a  sum  not  less  than  one  (i) 
dollar  nor  more  than  five  (5)  dollars  and  costs  of  suit,  and  shall 
stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  of  suit  are  fully  paid. 

Section  3.  The  board  of  education  in  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  school  districts,  and  the  board  of  school  directors  in  school 
districts,  shall  appoint,  at  the  time  of  appointment  or  election  of 
teachers  each  year,  one  or  more  truant  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  report  all  violations  of  this  act  to  said  board  of  education  or 
board  of  directors,  and  to  enter  complaint  against  and  prosecute 
all  persons  who  shall  appear  to  be  guilty  of  such  violation.  It 
shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  truant  officer  so  appointed  to  arrest 
any  child  of  school-going  age  that  habitually  haunts  public  places 
and  has  no  lawful  occupation,,  and  also  any  truant  child  who  ab¬ 
sents  himself  or  herself  from  school,  and  to  place  him  or  her  in 
charge  of  the  teacher  having  charge  of  any  school  which  said  child 
is  by  law  entitled  to  attend,  and  which  school  shall  be  designated 
to  said  officer  bv  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  control  of 
said  child.  In  case  such  parent,  guardian,  or  person  shall  designate 
a  school  without  making  or  having  made  arrangements  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  said  child  in  the  school  so  designated,  or  in  case  he 
refuses  or  fails  to  designate  any  school,  then  such  truant  officer 
shall  place  such  child  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  the  public  school. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  teacher  to  assign  said  child  to  the 
proper  class  and  to  instruct  him  or  her  in  such  studies  as  he  or 
she  is  fitted  to  pursue.  The  truant  officer  so  appointed  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  compensation  for  services  rendered  under  this  act 
as'shall  be  determined  by  the  boards  appointing  them,  and  which 
compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  distribuatable  school  fund  : 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  person  having  charge  of  such  truant  child  which  has 
been  placed  in  any  school  by  the  truant  officer  to  thereafter  send 
said  child  to  any  other  school  which  said  child  is  by  law  entitled 
to  attend. 

Section  4.  Any  person  having  control  of  a  child  who,  with 
intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  sh3.ll  make  a  willfully 
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false  statement  concerning  the  age  of  such  child,  or  the  time  such 
child  has  attended  school,  shall,  for  such  offense,  forfeit  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  three  dollars  ($3)  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars 
($20)  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city,  town,  village, 
or  district. 

Section  5.  Any  fine  and  penalty  mentioned  in  this  act  may  be 
sued  for  and  recovered  before  any  court  of  record  or  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  proper  county  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  town, 
village,  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides. 

Section  6.  An  act  entitled  “An  act  concerning  the  education 
of  children  ”,  approved  June  19,  1893,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  11,  1897. 


The  Flag  Law. 


[  So  much  of  the  flag  law  act,  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  June  2,  1897,  as  relates  to  Public 
Schools,  is  printed  below.] 

Section  3.  The  directors  or  board  of  education  of  every  school 
district  in  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  have  the  power  to  cause  to  be 
erected  and  to  keep  in  repair  upon  all  public  school  houses,  or 
within  the  school  grounds  surrounding  such  public  school  build¬ 
ings,  which  may  be  in  their  respective  school  districts,  a  good  and 
sufficient  flagstaff  or  pole,  together  with  all  necessary  adjustments, 
and  that  they  shall  provide  a  United  States  national  flag  of  not  less 
than  four  by  eight  feet  in  size,  which  shall  be  floated  from  such 
flagstaff  or  pole  during  the  school  hours  of  such  days  as  the  direct¬ 
ors  or  board  of  education  may  determine  ;  Provided,  that  the  flag 
shall  not  be  hoisted  on  any  courthouse,  State  institution,  or  public 
school  building  during  any  day  when  a  violent  storm  or  inclement 
weather  would  destroy  or  materially  injure  such  flag. 
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Section  4.  The  flags  used  by  any  and  all  State  institutions,  as 
provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  running  expenses  of  said  institutions  the  same  as 
other  necessary  supplies  are  bought  and  paid  for,  and  the  flags  for 
courthouses  and  public  school  buildings  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
necessary  supplies,  and  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  fund 
of  the  respective  counties  or  school  districts. 

Section  5.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  willfully  injure, 
deface,  or  destroy  any  flag,  flagstaff,  or  pole,  or  adjustments 
attached  thereto,  erected  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  fifteen  dollars. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

v  _ 

Normal,  Illinois,  March  22,  1899. 

To  the  Town  Council  of  the  Town  of  Normal. 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  Sections  10  and  12,  Article 
VIII.  of  the  Charter  of  the  Town  of  Normal,  we  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  the  Annual  Statement,  exhibiting  the  condition  of 
the  schools  for  the  year  ending  March  16,  1899. 

W.  H.  Gardner, 

C.  W.  Eyestone, 

Albert  Skinner, 

J.  S.  COURTRIGHT, 

Board  of  Education. 


E.  A.  Fritter,  Clerk. 
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RECEIPTS. 

March  16,  1898,  Balance  on  hand  last  report,  .  .  $  46  82 

April  19,  County  Superintendent  J.  S.  Wren,  833  34 

April  16,  County  Superintendent  J.  S.  Wren,  138  17 

April  28,  R.  M.  Huffington,  Collector,  .  .  6815  40 

August  6,  Delinquent  taxes, . 2206  46 

December  7,  Sale  of  pump, .  7  00 

March  13,  1899,  County  Superintendent  J.  S.  Wren,  803  76 


Total  receipts,  . $10850  95 


) 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  salary  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  officers,  .  .  .  $  6918  18 

For  fuel,  .  .  ' .  325  87 

For  incidentals, .  187  01 

For  supplies, . .  129  85 

For  repairs,  .  646  45 

' •iy* .  *  ’  *.  ■=> 

For  furniture, . 76  80 

For  apparatus,  .  129  00 

For  insurance, .  135  00 

For  interest,  .  125  26 

For  printing,  diplomas,  etc.,  .  .  ' .  47  00 

For  library, .  5 6  45 

For  bond, .  500  00 

For  re-paid  loan  to  First  National  Bank,  ....  1500  00 

March  16,  1899,  balance  on  hand, .  74  °8 

Total  expenditures, . $10850  95 


CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS  AS  TO  ENROLLMENT. 

This  report  covers  the  time  from  March  16,  1898,  to  March  16, 
1899.  School  was  in  session  eight  and  one-half  celendar  months. 
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Five  schools  have  been  maintained,  in 

which  there 

have 

been  en- 

rolled  pupils  as  follows  : 

Name  of  School. 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

High  School,  main  building, 

70 

77 

147 

Grammar  school,  main  building, 

79 

93 

172 

Intermediate  school,  main  building, 

.  84 

87 

1 7 1 

Primary  school,  north  building,  . 

89 

n3 

202 

West  Side  school, . 

48 

5i 

99 

Totals, . 

37o 

42 1 

791 

TEACHERS  EMPLOYED. 

In  March,  April,  and  May,  1898,  the  following  teachers  and 
officers  were  employed  : 


Name. 

E.  A.  Fritter. 

T.  M.  Birney. 

Alice  J.  Patterson. 
Annie  E.  Bosworth, 
Bessie  McCann, 
Ethel  Burner, 

Julia  V.  Criswell, 
Belle  Fairfield, 

Lura  M.  Eyestone, 
Charles  Rice, 

Jennie  Parker, 

N.  M.  McCulloch, 
Charles  Rice, 

E.  A.  Fritter. 


Position. 

Superintendent. 

Prin.  High  School. 
Assist.  “ 

Second  Grammar, 
First  Grammar, 
Second  Intermediate, 
First  Intermediate, 
Second  Primary, 

First  Primary, 
Principal  West  Side, 
Primary,  West  Side, 

JANITORS. 

North  main  buildings. 
West  Side  building, 

CLERK. 


Salary. 

$ 1200  00  per  year. 

75  00  per  month. 
60  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 
50  00  per  month. 

37  5°  Per  month. 
10  00  per  month. 

6  25  per  month. 
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TEACHERS,  i898-’99. 


Commencing  September,  i898,  the  following  teachers  have 
been  employed  : 


Name. 

E.  A.  Fritter. 

T.  M.  Birney. 
Alice  J.  Patterson. 
Herbert  G.  Larsh, 
Katie  L.  Foster, 
Bessie  McCann, 
Ethel  Burner, 

Julia  V.  Criswell, 
Nettie  Criswell, 
Belle  Fairfield, 
Lura  M.  Eyestone, 
Charles  Rice, 
Jennie  Parker, 

N.  McCulloch, 
Charles  Rice, 

E.  A.  Fritter, 


Position.  Salary. 

Superintendent,  $1300  00  per  year. 

Prin.  High  School, 

80 

00 

per 

month. 

First ‘Assist.  “ 

70 

00 

per 

month. 

2'd  Asst.  “ 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

Second  Grammar, 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

First  Grammar, 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

Second  Intermediate, 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

First  Intermediate, 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

First  Intermediate, 

50 

00 

per 

month. 

Second  Primary, 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

First  Primary, 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

Principal  West  Side, 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

Asst.  Prin.  West  Side, 

5° 

00 

per 

month. 

JANITORS. 

North  main  buildings, 

37 

5° 

per 

month. 

West  Side  building, 

10 

00 

per 

month. 

CLERK. 

6 

25 

per 

month. 

REPAIRS. 

All  the  buildings  have  been  painted  on  the  outside.  The  roofs 
have  been  repaired.  The  play  grounds  of  the  main  building  have 
been  filled,  graveled,  and  sodded,  while  the  boulevard  on  the  south 
side  of  the  grounds  has  been  put  in  good  condition.  The  plumbing 
and  drainage  systems  have  also  received  considerable  repairing. 

LIBRARY. 

The  amounts  received  from  tuition  and  from  advertising  in 
a  former  school  catalogue  have  been  used  to  repair  and  increase 
the  library. 
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APPARATUS. 

Four  good  microscopes  were  purchased  for  the  laboratory. 
Speer’s  mathematical  blocks  and  a  few  maps  and  a  music  chart 
were  also  purchased. 

ATTENDANCE,  DISCIPLINE,  Etc. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  attendance  of  all  de¬ 
partments  except  that  of  the  West  Side  schools,  which  show  a 
slight  decrease  in  attendance. 

In  general,  excellent  discipline  has  been  maintained,  and  the 
sehools  are  progressing. 


FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Normal,  Illinois,  March  25,  1899. 
To  the  Town  Council  of  the  Town  of  Normal. 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  Section  10,  Article  VIII., 
of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Normal,  we  do  respect¬ 
fully  ask  your  honorable  Council  to  raise  by  taxation,  for  school 
purposes  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  bonded  indebtedness 
of  this  Board,  the  sum  of  nine  thousand,  six  hundred  five  dollars 
($9,605.00). 

W.  H.  Gardner, 

C.  W.  Eyestone, 

Albert  Skinner, 

J.  S.  COURTRIGHT, 

Board  of  Education. 

E.  A.  Fritter,  Clerk. 
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